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A HISTORY of Buddhism in the sense of a connected 
account of the chief events of all the Buddhist 
communities throughout the centuries is an ideal not yet 
attainable. The monumental Cambridge History of India 
is blazing a path, but it has so far completed only the first 
volume of the Hindu portion. Merely to record the known 
facts of some two thousand years of Buddhism would require 
more than one volume. 

During the last few years several important works dealing 
with the less explored regions of Buddhism have appeared. 
Dr. N. Dutt’s Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism is more funda- 
mental than appears from the title, and in The Bodhisattva 
Doctrine in Buddhist Sanskrit Literature Dr. H. Dayal has 
devoted much intensive research to one special development. 
A general treatment has been begun by Dr. McGovern in 
his Manual of Buddhist Philosophy, vol. 1, and in An Introduc- 
tion to Mahdydna Buddhism. From Dr. B. M. Barua we have 
Prolegomena to a History of Buddhistic Philosophy, 

The earliest period has also received new attention. This 
period, according to Mrs. Rhys Davids, was so different 
from the picture that we find in our earliest records that she 
prefers to call it not Buddhism but Sakya. “ Put away, 
for your origins, the word ‘ Buddhism ’ and think of your 
subject as ‘ Sakya ^ This is really a religious question, 
and the interest that Buddhism still rouses from this point 
of view can be seen from Bishop Gore’s Gifford Lectures, 
The Philosophy of the Good Life, and the Bampton Lectures 
of Canon Streeter, The Buddha and the Christ, It is Buddhism 
as we find it actually recorded, not a hypothetical primitive 
system, which still forms a challenge to other religions. 

Through the labours of Rhys Davids and his colleagues 
it has become possible to form a clear idea of one of the earliest 
schools of Buddhism, that of the Pali tradition still flourishing 
in Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and Further India. It was no 

1 Sakya or Buddhist Origins, 1931. However, m her Manual of Buddhism, 
1932, Sakya does not occur in the index. 
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fault of these investigators if they were satisfied that here 
we have the earliest known form, or even the primitive form, 
of Buddhism and that all that followed was degeneration. 
For Mrs. Rhys Davids even the earliest known form was 
degeneration. But other scholars have been at work, and 
we now know of other schools with an equal right to claim 
that they were holding the primitive teaching. The problem 
about the primitive teaching now becomes actual. 

The problem of the later history of Buddhism has also 
become actual. Philosophically it was no degeneration, 
but a great advance. This has been brought out by Professor 
A. B. Keith in his Buddhist Philosophy in India and Ceylon. 
The existence of the documents of the later schools termed 
Mahayana was early made known through the labours of 
the Hungarian scholar Alexander Csoma de Koros, and it 
was in fact a misfortune that some of these documents were 
among the earliest to reach investigators in the West. 
There was then no possibility of placing in their historical 
order documents separated by half a millennium. But the 
actual texts are at last being edited and studied, and their 
relations to the earlier Pali and Sanslmt works are being 
established. 

We have now a long series of important texts in the Biblio- 
theca Buddhica edited by Professor S. Oldenburg, of Lenina 
grad. It is to the work of the scholars who are contributing 
to this task, both in their editions and their independent 
investigations, that I owe the greatest debt, and first of all to 
those of T. Stcherbatsky and Professor L. de la Vallee Poussin. 
I am also much indebted to other scholars working on the 
same lines, especially Professor S. Schayer, of Warsaw, and 
Professor M. Walleser, of Heidelberg. In France we have the 
splendid achievements of E. Senart and S. Levi, as well 
as others who are now contributing to the valuable researches 
in the series Buddhica edited by J. Przyluski. 

Important texts are also being brought out by Indian 
scholars, especially in the Gaekwad'^s Oriental Series and the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and in these are appearing 
some of the epoch-making works and editions by the Italian 
scholar G. Tucci, chiefly on Buddhist logic and Yogachara. 
For a long time Japanese scholars have been making solid 
contributions. The works of the late Rev. Bunyiu Nanjio, 
J. Takakusu, A. Anesaki, U. Wogihara, J. Masuda, and 
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others are well known, and the extensive and important 
studies of Professor D. T. Suzuki are given in the bibliography. 

The legendary and earliest historical aspect was dealt 
with by the author in The Life of Buddha as Legend and 
History in the same series as the present volume. Although 
much work remains to be done regarding the chronology 
of Indian history, the sequence of thought in the develop- 
ment of Buddhist doctrine is becoming clear. The aim of 
the present work is to trace the growth of the Buddhist 
community, to indicate its relation to the world of Hindu 
and non-Hindu society in which it arose, and to follow the 
rise and development of the doctrines from their legendary 
origin into the system which has spread over a great part 
of Asia. 

My special thanks are due to Miss C. M. Ridding, M.A., 
of Girton College, who has given me invaluable help in the 
collection of material, and to Miss G. Hjort, Ph.D., Research 
Fellow of Girton College, who has read, criticized, and 
discussed the whole manuscript. 


Edwakd J. Thomas. 
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PRONUNCIATION 

I N Pali and Sanskrit words the vowels are as in German 
or Italian, except that short a has the sound of u in 
but- The consonants are mostly as in English : g is always 
hard, c has the sound of ch in church. (In words more or 
less Anglicized ch has been used, as in Chandragupta.) The 
dentals, /, d, etc., are true dentals pronounced with the 
tongue against the teeth. The cerebrals, /, d, etc., are 
pronounced with the tongue against the hard palate, much 
as the English so-called dentals. In the case of the aspirated 
letters, th, ph, etc., the sound is a stop plus a simultaneous 
aspiration. The accent is on the long syllable as in Latin : 
Suddhodana, uddna, Ldlita-vistara. 
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INTRODUCTION 

A n account of a religion may be expected to begin with 
the biography of its founder. But in the case of 
Buddhism we are faced with the fact that all the biographies 
by ancient Buddhist authors are centuries later than the 
period of which they speak. They have all been composed 
after the time when the movement had broken up into 
separate schools, and they represent the traditions, often 
contradictory, preserved by these bodies, and modified 
in accordance with various dogmas concerning the nature 
of a Buddha and the means of winning release. The popular 
story of Buddha’s life, as known to the West, is merely 
the modern version of one of these traditions, and it has 
been made plausible only by ignoring the other accounts 
and omitting all the marvels. 

So far as these traditions preserve doctrinal teaching 
about the nature and career of a Buddha they are highly 
important, but it is not until the sacred literature and its 
doctrines have been examined that their historical elements 
can be considered. Fragments of biography are to be found 
in the Buddhist Canon. There we find the teacher represented 
as wandering from place to place as an ascetic, and claiming 
to have become enlightened and free from all worldly ties. 
His disciples, who all follow the same ascetic life, are 
instructed by him to follow the path which he has discovered 
and, unlike the priests of the prevailing religion, he also 
gives moral discourses to lay people. His high birth as 
a member of the kshatriya or warrior caste is often 
emphasized, especially in opposition to the brahmins. Several 
other rival schools are mentioned, the chief being the 
Niganthas, the sect still surviving as the Jains. The sphere 
of his activity was almost entirely in the Magadha and Kosala 
country, corresponding to the modern Behar, the United 
Provinces, and Nepal. 

There is no doubt that the central fact we have to deal 
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with is that the founder was a religious genius. However 
much a genius is influenced by his spiritual environment, 
his own contribution is something new and original. It 
may be that he claims to have acquired it by inspira- 
tion, or that he has been directly taught by a divine 
instructor. 

Neither of these is the case with Buddhism, which represents 
its founder as having by his own unaided effort discovered 

the doctrine unheard before ”, and as having shown a way 
of salvation which makes an end of pain. But this new 
teaching cannot be fully explained by itself. It was expressed 
in accordance with the conceptions of the Hindu world 
in the sixth century b.c., and as it continued to develop 
it took for granted all the current views on the nature of 
the world and man so far as they were not in conflict with 
its own principles. This is the Buddhism with which we have 
to deal, not merely the kernel of new doctrine, but the actual 
system with all that it assimilated from the thought and social 
conditions of its environment, or adopted as it attracted 
new followers. The history of Buddhism is the history of 
the developments, schisms, corruptions, and reforms which 
the system underwent as it spread in India and beyond, and 
as it became accepted and reinterpreted by the most diverse 
cultures of Asia. 

The problem of the relation of Buddhism to Brahminism 
and of their interaction as religious and philosophical schools 
runs throughout the whole history. But Brahminism was 
not merely a rival ; it was in the first place the system in 
the midst of which Buddhism originated. Brahminism had 
long grown out of the prehistoric nature religion of Aryan 
India, and, influenced doubtless by contact with non- Aryan 
peoples, had become by the sixth century b.c. an elaborate 
sacrificial and sacerdotal system. It had also originated 
the philosophical principles which have ever since dominated 
it. A consideration of this early form of Brahminism will 
be important in so far as it may have had an influence 
in determining the ideas of the thinker or thinkers who 
struck out a new path. We need to ascertain, if possible, 
the world of thought in which Buddha lived, what there 
was in it that he found inadequate or erroneous, and 
in opposition to which his teaching made such a powerful 
appeal. 
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Geography 

Two preliminary questions which must first be con- 
sidered are the geographical and the chronological. The 
geographical facts are of the first importance, for they show 
that the early Brahminism as known from its literature 
belonged to a region far distant from the cradle of the new 
religion. The brahmin region was in the north-west of India, 
where its chief centre during the compilation of these docu- 
ments was between the Ganges and the Jumna. Buddhism 
originated in a region much further to the east, a district 
which is treated by the brahminical works as unfit for the 
residence of brahmins. We cannot, therefore, assume that 
this Brahminism was identical with that known to the 
early Buddhists. It moreover claimed to possess a secret 
doctrine confined to exclusive schools, and some of its 
teachings do not seem even to have been known to the 
reformers of eastern India. 

The home of Buddhism lies in what is now South Behar, 
west of Bengal and south of the Ganges. This was the 
kingdom of the Magadhas, extending from the confluence 
of the Son with the Ganges towards the east some 150 miles 
as far as Bhagalpur, the ancient Champa. Forty miles to 
the south was the chief city Rajagaha (now Rajgir) and some 
30 miles further south-west Buddha Gaya, the scene of 
Buddha’s enlightenment, and still further south the Southern 
Hills (Dakkhinagiri). The actual region of Bengal further 
east was then probably quite outside brahmin influence. 
Even to-day a linguistic map shows the Magadha region 
bounded on the south and east by tribes speaking non- 
Aryan (Munda) languages,^ 

In Buddha’s time the aryanization of the country had 
begun but, as the anthropological evidence shows, it was 
the spread of an Aryan civilization over a more primitive 
population, and its introduction into this region was not by 
conquest but by gradual infiltration. In the eastern portion 
of Magadha dwelt the Angas, in Buddha’s time no longer 
an independent people. North of the Ganges were a number 
of peoples still in the tribal stage. The chief of these were 
the Vajjis with the chief city Vesali (now Besar), and further 
north the Kolas and Mallas. To the west of these, between 

^ Linguistic Survey of Indian vol. i, pt. 1. 
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the Ganges and the Himalayas, were the Kosalas, a people 
who like the Magadhas were united into a kingdom, and 
had become paramount over other tribes. The capital was 
Savatthi (Sravasti), but another city is also mentioned, 
Saketa or Ayodhya,^ and this appears to have been at a later 
time the capital. Among peoples subject to the Kosalas 
or under their suzerainty were the Kasis in the south with 
capital Benares, and north of the Kosalas near the Himalayas 
a tribe destined to play an important part in later legend, 
the Sakyas (Sakyas), the tribe to which Buddha belonged. 
The Buddhist accounts speak of them as being ruled by a king, 
and say that if Buddha had not chosen to become a king of 
the Doctrine (Dhamma) he was destined to become a universal 
king {cakravartin) ruling from sea to sea. Nevertheless, 
there are indications that the rule of the Sakyas, like that 
of the adjoining tribes, was oligarchic. The district included 
part of what is now Nepal, and was probably never much 
more extensive. 

It was within these districts that the first preaching of 
Buddhism took place, and we have good reason for holding 
that in Buddha’s lifetime it did not extend beyond. This 
may be inferred, not from the statements of the legends (which 
are often quite unhistorical, and represent Buddha as going 
to the Himalayas, Kashmir, and even Ceylon), but from the 
undesigned evidence furnished by the discourses themselves. 
Each discourse is preceded by a statement saying where it 
was delivered. Doubtless many of these ascriptions are 
inferences or mere guesses, but they do belong to an early 
tradition, and we find that according to this tradition the 
places which are recognized by it are practically confined 
to the districts mentioned above — ^the Magadha and Kosala 
kingdoms and the various tribes to the north-east. This 
limitation is the more significant when it is compared with 
the anachronisms of the stories found in the commentaries 
and Sanskrit works. We there find the mention of peoples 
in the extreme north-west, the Gandharas, the Kambojas, 
the City of Taxila, and in the east Bengal, as well as southern 
India and Ceylon. The spread of Buddhism by the great 
trade routes was along the Ganges and Jumna towards the 

^ Ayodhya is well known, being near the present Ajudhia in the Fyzabad 
District. The site of Savatthi is stiU disputed, but it is usually identified with 
Set Mahet, a large collection of ruins further north in the Babraich District 
of Oudh. 
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north-west and Kashmir and south of the Ganges along the 
Vindhyas, turning south to the west coast. Along these 
routes great Buddhist communities arose, and there is no 
doubt that legends connecting Buddha with these places 
were invented. But they are quite absent from the first 
four Nikayas of the Pali Scriptures, and these collections, 
even if they were revised in their present form as late as two 
centuries after Buddha’s death, show us the only region 
which has a historical claim to be the cradle of Buddhism. 

There is a single passage in the Pali which appears to 
imply not a wider range of Buddha’s activity than that 
described above, but a much wider geographical knowledge 
among the early Buddhists than that implied in most of 
the texts. It is in the Anguttara Nikdya, i, 213, repeated iv, 
252, 256, 200, and consists of a list of countries which has 
been held to be a statement of the political divisions of India 
in or before Buddha’s time.^ But the collection of discourses 
in which it is found has less claim than some of the others 
to be considered early or as conveying contemporary informa- 
tion. It even contains a legend about king Munda, the fifth 
in descent from Buddha’s contemporary Bimbisara. The 
passage in question is not one that has any concern with 
giving geographical information, but merely introduces the 
names in an illustration. It occurs in a discourse on the merit 
of keeping the fast day (uposatha), and there it is said in 
verse : 


The moon’s brilliance and all the host of stars 

Are not worth a sixteenth part 

Of the fast day kept with the eight precepts. 

This is developed in the prose, where it is said : 

Just as if one should rule with supreme lordship over these sixteen 
great countries, namely the Angas, Magadhas, Kasis, Kosalas, Vajjis, 
Mallas, Chetis, Vamsas, Kurus, Panchalas, Macchas, Surasenas, 
Assakas, Avantis, Gandharas, and Kambojas, they are not worth 
a sixteenth part of the fast day kept with the eight precepts. 

The word for “ part ” is hald, properly a digit, the sixteenth 
part by which the moon increases daily between new and 
full moon, and the phrase not worth a sixteenth part ” 
was proverbial.^ The compiler wanted a list of sixteen 
countries, and he has evidently made it up from an earlier 


^ Rh, Davids, m CHJ., i, 172. 

2 Cf. Dfvp,^ 70 ; Mahdbh*i xii, 174, 48 ; Traina Up., vi, 2. 
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list, for the first eight names down to the Surasenas occur 
in the Janavasabha-sntta, Bigha^ ii, 200). In that sutta 
Buddha is said to have explained the destinies of persons 
in these countries who had recently died, stating whether 
they had attained Nirvana or in what stage of spiritual progress 
they were reborn. It is this list of twelve to which four others 
have here been added, the Assakas of south India, the Avantis 
of the west, and the Gandharas and Kambojas of the extreme 
north-west. These names are frequent enough in later 
literature, but their almost complete absence from the 
four Nikayas, and the fact that the list is preceded by 
a shorter one, makes it unlikely that it is due to someone 
who had a knowledge of the political divisions of India 
before Buddha’s time. 

Dr. Hemachandra Raychaudhuri ^ has pointed out a similar 
list of sixteen countries in the Bhagavatl-sutra of the Jains, 
which he thinks is later than the Buddhist list. It certainly 
shows how such lists might come to be compiled. It has no 
mention of the northern Kambojas and Gandharas, but it 
includes several south Indian peoples. All that this proves 
is that the Jam author wrote in south India, and compiled 
his list from countries that he knew. 

This bare list of names (which are not local, but names 
of tribes or peoples) has little to do with explaining the 
geography of pre-Buddhistic India. The additional names 
suggest the directions in which Buddhism spread, but 
historically we start with the kingdoms of the Magadhas and 
the Kosalas. These continued to exist for more than a century 
after Buddha’s death, until the usurper Chandragupta seized 
the Magadha kingdom, overran his neighbours, and extended 
his power over most of north India. 


Cheonology 

Neither the Pali nor the Sanskrit forms of the Canon 
give any help in determining anything about the dates 
of Buddha’s career or even about the historical sequence of 
the whole story. This comes from the Chronicles composed 
in Ceylon and from Sarvastivadin works known as Avadanas. 
There are two Pali Chronicles giving the early history of 
Buddhism, its introduction into Ceylon, and its progress 

1 Political History of Ancient India, p. 46. 
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in the Island. The earlier of these is the Dipavamsa^ history 
of the Island (of Ceylon),” a record in verse, assigned to the 
fourth century a.d. The Mahdvamsa, “ the great Chronicle,” 
also in verse, is a rewriting of the same subject matter with 
more completeness, and is about a century later. Both these 
works rest upon historical material which was contained 
in the old Sinhalese commentaries on the Canon, and most 
of the material with which we are concerned originated in 
India. It is unnecessary to consider the Dipavamsa in detail 
here. Its relation to the Mdhdvamsa has been discussed by 
W. Geiger in his editions of the text and translation of the 
Mahdvamsa. 

The Mahdvamsa has been extended from time to time by 
continuations, but the original form was in thirty-seven 
chapters, ending like the Dljpavamsa with the reign of 
Mahasena, king of Ceylon, early in the fourth century a.d. 
It begins with the resolve which “ our Conqueror ” made 
under the Buddlia Dipankara, and the prophecy by Dipankara 
about his destiny, repeated by each succeeding Buddha, 
until in his last life as Gotama he attained complete enlighten- 
ment, and began to teach the Doctrine at Benares. The 
rest of the chapter gives the Sinhalese legend of his three 
visits to Ceylon, the first of them nine months after his 
enlightenment, the next five years later, and the third in 
the eighth year. So far we have purely imaginative legend. 
The actual history begins with the second chapter, and it 
is introduced, after the style of the Puranas, with the 
genealogy of Buddha from Mahasammata, the first king 
of this age (kalpa) down to his father, king Suddhodana. 
It then continues : 

Maya and Pajapati were the queens of Suddhodana ; our Conqueror ^ 
was the son of Suddhodana and Maya. 

In the unbroken lineage of Mahasammata, which thus became the 
head of the warrior caste, was born the Great Recluse. 

The wife of prince Siddhattha, the Bodhisatta, was Bhaddakaccana, 
and his son was Rahula. 

Bimbisara and prince Siddhattha were friends ; and likewise friends 
were the fathers of both, 

^ Jina (conqueror), muni (recluse), saithd (teacher), bodhisatta (destined 
Buddha), huddha (enlightened), tathagata (he who has gone thus or to such 
a state) are all titles of Siddhattha. His name Gotama (Skt. Gautama) was 
a kind of surname, as it was the common name of his clan or goira, applied to 
all descended from the same supposed ancestor. This gotra, however, is a 
brahmin gotra, and was probably the gotra of the hotar priest who performed 
the sacrifices for this warrior tribe. See Life of Buddha^ p. 22. 
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The Bodhisatta was five years older than Bimbisara ; and at the 
age of twenty-nine the Bodhisatta renounced the world. 

He strove for six years, and in due course won enlightenment ; and 
at the age of thirty-five he visited Bimbisara. 

Now the virtuous Bimbisara at the age of fifteen was himself con- 
secrated by his father ; and after he had attained the kingdom (of 
Magadha), 

In the sixteenth year, the Teacher taught the Doctrine ; fifty-two 
years did Bimbisara rule his kingdom. 

Fifteen years was his reign before the Conqueror came, and thirty- 
seven more while the Tathagata lived. 

Ajatasattu, son of Bimbisara, intent on murdering his father, ruled 
his kingdom for thirty-two years, a great injurer of friends. 

In the eighth year of Ajatasattu the Recluse attained Nirvana ; 
thereafter Ajatasattu ruled his kingdom for twenty-four years. 

Wlien the Conqueror, living for forty-five years, had performed all 
duties in the world in every way, 

At Kusinara, between the excellent pair of sala trees he, the light of 
the world, attained Nirvana. 

The third chapter continues with the funeral rites of 
Buddha and the holding of a Council by the monks of the 
Order six months later for the reciting and collecting of the 
Doctrine. 

In the fourth chapter six successors of Ajatasattu are 
recorded, the last of whom was Kalasoka. It was after ten 
years of his reign that the second Council was held, exactly 
a century after Buddha’s death. This Council is said to have 
dealt only with disciplinary measures. It declared illegal 
ten practices in which relaxation of the rules had taken place 
among the monks of VesalL 

The fifth chapter records the rise of ‘‘ the doctrines of 
other teachers ”, resulting in seventeen new schools in the 
second century after Buddha’s death, and later still six other 
schools in India and t^vo in Ceylon. Authors belonging to 
Sanskrit schools also give lists of eighteen, and these lists 
contain the kernel of what we know of the history of the 
Order and the development of the doctrine in the earlier 
period. This chapter also continues the history of the kings 
of Magadha down to Asoka. 

Kalasoka was succeeded by his ten brothers, who reigned 
in all twenty-two years. Then followed the nine Nandas, 
who also reigned twenty-two years. The last of these, 
Dhanananda, was overthrown by Chandagutta (Chandra- 
gupta), who made himself master of northern India, and 
reigned twenty-four years. His son Bindusara succeeded, 
and reigned twenty-eight. 
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Bindusara's splendid sons were a hundred and one ; but of these 
5oka excelled in merit, splendour, might, and wondrous power. 
When he had slain ninety-nine of his brothers by different mothers, 
attained the sole rule in all Jambudipa. 

It is to be known that from the Nirvana of the Conqueror down 
Asoka’s consecration it is two hundred and eighteen years. 

Four years after the famous one (Asoka) had attained sole rule he 
used himself to be consecrated in the city of Pataliputta (Patna). 

The rest of the chapter tells of Asoka’s conversion to 
uddhism, and how his name became changed from Asoka 
le fierce (Chandasoka) to Asoka the righteous (Dhamma- 
)ka). He reformed the Order, expelling the heretical monks, 
ad the third Council was held in the seventeenth year of 
is reign. The Chronicle then turns to the history of Ceylon, 
tid tells no more of Buddhism in India beyond Asoka’s 
mding of missionaries to various countries after the third 
ouncil and the official introduction of Buddhism into 
eylon by Asoka’s son Mahinda. 

This is the tradition as preserved by one school, the 
heravada, and the extent to which the details can be relied 
pon is much disputed.^ It is unnecessary for our purpose 
0 investigate the chronological problems beyond pointing 
ut those which can be verified independently as historical 
acts. Chandagutta (Chandragupta), the grandfather of 
Lsoka, has been identified with certainty as the Indian ruler 
nown to the Greeks and Romans as Sandrocottus, who 
bout 304-3 B.c. made a treaty with Seleucus Nicator. 
?he historical character of Asoka’s reign is proved by the 
[ecrees which he caused to be inscribed on rocks and pillars 
n various parts of India. All the earlier dates are 
iroblematical, though they agree to some extent with the 
ihronology of the Jains and the Puranas. If we could be 
ure of the number 218 as the number of years between 
he death of Buddha and the Consecration of Asoka, all the 
*est would fall into a natural chronological sequence. The 
>arvastivadin tradition, however, puts Asoka one century 

1 An examination of the Pali evidence compared with that of the Jains 
md the Puranas is given by W. Geiger in the introduction to his translation 
>f the Mahdvamsa, Mr. Bhattasali, preferring the Jain dates, wishes to shift 
ill the dates five years forward. How precarious the whole scheme is can be 
seen from the fact that Dr. Matsumoto, following Professor XJi, shifts the death 
3 f Buddha to 386 B.c., nearly a century later. See Die Prajndpardmitd- 
Literatur, p. 25. Stuttgart, 1932. None of these dates agrees with the traditional 
iates accepted by the Buddhists themselves. In Ceylon, Siam, and Burma 
544 B.c. is the date of Buddha's death ; in China 1067 b.c. and other dates 
are given. Mr. Bhattasali's calculation is given in JRAS. 1932, p. 273. 
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after the death of Buddha, and apparently confuses him with 
Kalasoka. But, as it also omits Chandragupta from its list 
of kings, there is no reason to prefer it as the more correct. 
The relative dates as accepted by the Theravada school 
thus become : j ^ 

B.C. I 

563 Birth of 1 Gotama Buddha. 

559 Birth of Bimbisara, king of Magadha. 

543 Accession of Bimbisara. 

534 Great Renunciation of Gotama. 

528 The Enlightenment. 

491 Accession of Ajatasattu. 

483 Death of Buddha and first Council at Rajagaha. 

393 Accession of Kalasoka. 

383-2 Second Council at Vesali and first schism. 

365-343 The ten sons of Kalasoka. 

343-321 The nine Nandas. 

321 Usurpation of Chandragupta and founding of the 
Maurya empire, 

297 Accession of Bindusara. 

269 Accession of his son Asoka. 

265 Consecration of Asoka. 

247 Third Council at Pataliputta. 

246 Mission of Mahinda to Ceylon. 



CHAPTER II 

THE ASCETIC IDEAL 

B uddhism appears first in history as an ascetic move- 
ment. It was one of a number of sects, bodies of 
mendicants who had gone forth from a house to a houseless 
state ” and who had cut themselves off from the hindrances 
of worldly ties and pleasures in the pursuit of their ideal. 

Ascetic practices are found in very early stages of society. 
They appear in connection with ideas of tabu, or the sanctity 
of the priest and wonderworker, and the exercise of magic. 
These have no necessary connection with any particular 
type of religious belief, and m the earliest known form of 
religion in India little of an ascetic tendency appears. But 
the tdpasin, the performer of austerities {tapas)^ existed, 
and there was a strong belief in the results to be obtained 
by such practices. Probably pre-Aryan influences were 
at work. The adept might acquire marvellous powers and 
control the course of nature, and the belief that such powers 
were real certainly existed among the early Buddhists. 

In the Vedic literature this aspect of religious expression 
is little in evidence. There we find the sacrifice as the centre 
and the religious instincts satisfied by the due performance 
of priestly rites. ^ But with the rise of the doctrine of rebirth 
human life and its value began to appear in a different aspect. 
Life with an unending chain of repeated existences became 
something to be escaped. Schools arose which broke away 
from the current view and taught a doctrine of release. 

Even among the brahmins doubts as to the sufficiency of 
sacrifice arose. A way of permanent escape was sought, 
and in the Vedic schools themselves arose a secret doctrine 
expounding how by a method superseding the ritual of 
sacrifice emancipation might be won. The non-Vedic schools 
definitely rejected the brahminical method of sacrifice and 
the Vedic lore. Some teachers boldly denied the doctrine of 
the retribution of actions (karma), some declared that nothing 
could be done to escape it. Others, like the Jains and Buddhists, 

1 Cf. cm,, i, 106. 

11 
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held that escape from rebirth could be obtained by the 
knowledge of a special way of life. Both of these movements 
were ascetic in making renunciation of worldly life essential 
for final release. Buddhism in particular was a moral protest. 
There can be no doubt that it was due to the genius of its 
founder that it was able to moralize the doctrine of karma. 
It made a clear distinction between action in accordance 
with really ethical principles and action resting upon inherited 
beliefs in the mysterious efficacy of ritual and magical 
ceremonies. 

There have been great movements in which the practice 
of the ascetic life has become an enthusiasm, but we always 
find that it is a new ideal which gives the inspiration.^ 
Ascetic practices have seemed to be a wonderful means for 
attaining the positive end. For the Christian monks of Egypt 
in the third century the present life was a transitory period 
of no value in view of the glories soon to come. St. Antony, 
hearing in church how the apostles had left all, sold his goods, 
and in reply to the tempter said, ‘‘ no one shall separate me 
from the love of Christ.” St. Pachomius tried in the depths 
of the desert to ‘‘ live the life of the heavenly ones through 
the love of virtue In those very words we may probably 
see the other side of the ideal, the attempt to live more than 
a human life, leading to results that have repeatedly shown 
themselves in the history of asceticism. What was wanted 
was a rule of life to guide the enthusiastic impulses. We need 
not now consider whether the ascetic life should be set up 
as a vocation at all. It is certain that there are natures to 
whom the thought of another world or a life beyond the mere 
pleasures of sense is so vivid that everything except the 
pursuit of that ideal is worthless and vain. Ascetic move- 
ments have succeeded when they have roused individuals 
to whom the ideal appealed, and when a guide has appeared 
who knew how to establish a wise rule of life through which 
such natures could find their realization. 

This is one of the reasons for the great success and long 
continuance of Buddhism. Its founder had the genius to 

^ The term asceticism is ambiguous. It may mean self-mortification, the 
actual mfli^ion of pam on himself by the devotee, or it may mean merely 
abs^ntim from any or all of the pleasures of sense. Against the former 
pr^ice Bud^sm made a definite protest, though it did not entirely eradicate 
It from the discipline of its disciples. Just as it did not destroy the belief in 
the acquisition of supernormal powers by such means. 
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establish a working system, not intended for all, but for 
those who realized that there was a life higher than 
“ indulgence in the passions, low, vulgar, common, ignoble, 
and useless ”, and who felt that it could not be attained under 
the limitations of the social conditions of the time.^ It was 
a system, ascetic indeed in its rules of strict celibacy and 
restrictions on eating, but one in which practices of self- 
mortification were discouraged. The goal was Nirvana, 
a state of the individual described as bliss and freedom from 
rebirth ; and the course of training required to attain it 
was hindered both by self-torture and by indulgence in the 
passions. 

The positive doctrines of the teaching are called the four 
Noble Truths. (1) The truth that suffering exists ; (2) the 
truth that suffering has a cause, which is thirst ” [tanhd) 
or craving for existence ; (3) the truth that this craving 
can be stopped ; (4) the truth of the Noble Eightfold Path 
consisting of the eight practices of self-training by which 
the Truths may be realized and a permanent state of peace 
attained. This is the Doctrine,^ which all schools have 
recognized as fundamental, and if it could have been kept 
free from the metaphysical problems lurking in the references 
to the self and the world, it might conceivably have remained 
essentially a religion, a doctrine teaching a way for the 
salvation of the individual, and discarding everything in 
human life and thought that appeared to hinder that goal. 

But from the first it never was such a simple agnostic 
system of quietism. It inherited and took for granted many 
of the current Hindu dogmas, the belief in rebirth, karma, 
and cosmological theories. It had to defend itself against 
rival systems that taught their own methods of salvation, 
and it had to justify itself against the sacrificial system of 
the current Hinduism. There were other reformers, especially 

1 It should be noticed that it differs from Christian asceticism in teaching 
that the ascetic life is the only means of winning ultimate salvation. Even 
in medieval Christianity there is no necessary conflict between the two ends, 
temporal felicity and the beatitude of eternal life. 

2 Doctrme is here dhamma or dharma. In pre-Buddhistic use dharma is 
conceived as a prescribed course of action for anything in nature which may 
follow a natural or normal process. It may thus be translated “ law As 
applied to theories of human action it was much wider than morality, for it 
included all ritual, and was thus practically religion. The dharma of Buddha 
consisted in teachmg the true doctrine (saddharma) of man’s beliefs and actions, 
and this exists in the Buddha-word, the Doctrme. Another distinct use of 
the word is in the sense of thing or object, especially objects of the mind, 
thoughts, or ideas. See Ch. XII. 
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the Jains, following similar practices, but often with very 
different presuppositions underlying them. Later it had to 
meet the metaphysical arguments of the orthodox philo- 
sophical schools, and was compelled to find arguments in 
self-defence. It ended by becoming one — or leather more 
than one — of the most developed philosophical systems of 
Indian thought, and it has left its mark on the still existing 
philosophies of India. 

Before we can inquire what the doctrine was, and especially 
what was its most primitive form, it has to be realized that 
Buddhism had split up into sects before it possessed any 
written records. This does not in itself imply divergent 
teaching in the Scriptures. It is clear that for a long period 
the different schools appealed to the same Scripture. Yet 
the fact that it was all preserved by memory inevitably 
led to divergences in the Canon. Owing to the deliberate 
inclusion of utterances of the great disciples or of discourses 
attributed to them, as well as any passages which might 
contain an utterance of Buddha, there was ready opportunity 
for accretions,^ But the Buddha-word includes also the rules 
of the community which was founded for the purpose of 
practising the new life. To begin by analysing the Doctrine 
without first examining the community and the circum- 
stances in which it originated would be likely to lead to quite 
arbitrary results. The movement began not with a body of 
doctrine but with the formation of a society bound by certain 
rules. These rules of discipline have developed into the first 
division of the Scriptures, the Vinaya, and they have not 
only remained practically identical in most of the early 
schools, but the Vinaya as a whole has been preserved in 
such a way that the older and later parts can be easily seen. 
We can, therefore, start, if not at the very beginning at least 
with what is one of the earliest documents for the history 
of the Buddhist community. 

The Vinaya now forming the first part of the threefold 
division of the Scriptures consists essentially of the monastic 
rules together with a commentary. It is evident that from 
the first there must have been disciplinary regulations for the 
members of the Order, but it is also clear that among 
the existing rules, as now found in the Vinaya, there are 

1 Buddhaghosa says that of the 84,000 sections (khandha) of the Buddha- 
word 2,000 are by monks. Vin. com., i, 29. 
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ditions and modifications. Some rules, though, still 
^served, have been abrogated by new conditions, and others 
ve been added owing to the necessity of considering 
3cial circumstances. But the nucleus, on account of its 
s as a formulary of confession, has been preserved separately 
a very early form. This collection is known as the 
Uimokkha.^ 

The Patimokkha was used at the fortnightly fast -day 
posatha)^ when it was recited at the meeting of the monks 
Id at new moon and at full moon.^ Oldenberg held that 
its present shape, or at least in its most essential parts, 
might reach back to Buddha’s own time or to that of his 
rsonal disciples.® This view is now strengthened by the 
zt that we are now able to compare the formulary as used 
^ several schools, Pali and Sanskrit, and there is essential 
reement between them. The arrangement is exactly 
e same in all, and the rules for the most part agree in their 
tual wording and numbering.^ This implies that we have 
practically in the form it had assumed before any sects 
ose. 

According to the regulations in the Vinaya, the Uposatha 
y (at new moon and full moon) must be formaEy proclaimed 
forehand, and all the monks within one boundary-district 
ust be present unless definite leave of absence has been 

^ In Sanskrit prdtimoksha. In form it is an adjective formed from 
timokkha “ binding ”, from pati-muc- “ to fasten or bind on (as armour) ”, 
d thus should mean “that which binds, obligatory”. This, however, is 
t recognized by the ancient Pali authorities. Buddhaghosa derives it from 
EC- in the sense of freeing from the punishments of hell and other painful 
ths, Ftsm., 16. The oldest Buddhist explanation in Vin., i, 103 {Vin. Texts, 
263), is purely fanciful. The probability is that the term along with the 
)osatha ceremony itself was borrowed from other sects, and like other 
scure terms in this document was not clear to the Buddhists themselves, 
le spelling patimokkha also suggests this ; patimokkha (with cerebral t), 
^s Childers, is unquestionably a Burmese error. Cf. S. L6vi, “ Observations 
r une langue prdcanonique du Bouddhisme,” JA,, 1912, ii, p. 495. There is 
10 a Patimokkha for nuns modelled on the rules for monks. The Buddhist 
idition is that an Order of nuns was formed during Buddha’s lifetime, 
d though this is probable, the legends about its formation scarcely bear 
itorical investigation, 

2 The word uposatha corresponds to the brahminical Sanskrit term 
avasaiha, which was the name for the day before the soma-sacriflce, from 
uch the Buddhist term is no doubt derived. The SarvastivMlns use the 
•m poshadha, which was doubtless the form in their dialect before their 
non was turned into Sanskrit. 

® Vin. Texts, vol. i, p. xi. 

* The following analysis of the Patimokkha rests upon the Pali text (ed. by 
naev, St. Petersburg, 1869), the Sanskrit of the Sarvastivadins, published 
Finot, JA,, i, 1913, pp. 465 ff., and that of the Mula-Sarvastivadins 
Mvyut, 256 6. 
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obtained. The presiding monk begins the recitation of the 
Patimokkha by declaring : 

Let the Assembly, reverend ones, hear me. To-day is the Uposatha 
of the fifteenth day. If it appears the right time to the Assembly, let 
the Assembly perform the Uposatha and repeat the Patimokkha. 
How is it with regard to the necessary preliminaries for the Assembly ? 
Reverend ones, announce your purity (freedom from disability). I will 
repeat the Patimokkha. — We are all listening well and reflecting on it. — - 
He who has incurred a fault should declare it ; if there is no fault he 
should keep silence. Now by your silence, reverend sirs, I shall know 
that you are pure. Now as there is a reply for each question, so in 
such a meeting as this it is proclaimed as many as three times. Now 
should a monk, when it is proclaimed three times, remember a fault 
that he has committed and not declare it, he is guilty of a conscious 
falsehood. Now a conscious falsehood, reverend sirs, has been declared 
by the Lord to be a hindrance (to advance). Therefore a monk who 
remembers that he had committed a fault, and wishes to be pure, 
should declare the fault committed, for when declared it will be easy 
for him (to advance).^ 

The introduction, reverend sirs, has been repeated. So, I ask the 
reverend ones, are you pure in this matter ? A second time I ask, 
are you pure in this matter ? A third time I ask, are you pure in this 
matter ? The reverend ones are pure in this matter, therefore they 
are silent. Even so I understand it. 

Then follows the recitation of the rules, which are arranged 
in seven classes according to the degree of gravity. An eighth 
section gives the rules to be followed at meetings where 
cases are decided. 

1. Four Pdrdjika rules, violation of which involves 
permanent expulsion. ^ 

1 . Sexual intercourse of any kind is forbidden. 

2. Taking what is not given is forbidden. 

3. ‘‘A monk who shall knowingly deprive a human being of life, 
or seek out an armed person against him, or by uttering the praises 
of death shall incite to suicide, saying, ‘ ho, man ! what is this evil, 
wretched life to thee ? ’ — ^lie is pdrdjika, and is not in association.^’ 

4. “ A monk who, though not having the higher knowledge of 
possessing the superhuman qualities, shall give out with regard to 
himself that he knows and perceives that complete knowledge and 
insight has arisen, and then at another time, whether on being pressed 
or not, desiring to be purified, says, ‘ without knowing, friends, I said 

1 In theory all sins must be confessed at the recital of the Pratimoksa, 
but as this ceremony takes place only twice a month, and as an immediate 
confession is required, it is deemed sufficient that the sinner makes his con- 
fession to an elder brother. So at least is the practice nowadays in Ceylon 
and Burma.” Kern, Man, 87. 

^ Buddhaghosa interprets pdrdjika as “ suffering defeat ”, and the Mula- 
Sarvastivadins appear to do the same (Mvyut., 278, 9), but the earliest 
commenta:^ in the Vinaya gives no suggestion of this meaning. The term 
was probably adopted from some already existing sect. S. L6vi (loc. cit.) 
has made it probable that it is the same word as the Jain pdrantciya, in the 
sense of bemg (permanently) excluded. 
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low, without perceiving, I said I perceive, speaking vainly and 
;ly’, unless it was through undue assurance — he is pdrdjikat he 
3 longer in association.’* 

‘he third and fourth rules illustrate two points of doctrine, 
nde is condemned without qualification. On Buddhistic 
general Indian theory it could only result in another 
still burdened with the consequences of the individual’s 
nous karma. But the Buddhist scholastics appear to 
e raised the question as to what happens in the case of 
3rson who, by winning the goal of arahatship, has escaped 
n the chain of birth and death, and for whom there is 
rebirth. What if at the moment of escape he commits 
ide ? It appears never to have been more than an 
iemic question, but the problem is illustrated by several 
ies of monks who are said to have taken this means to 
ipe falling from arahatship. These are discussed below, 
he fourth question speaks of superhuman {uttarimanussa) 
lities.^ They are superhuman only in the sense that they 
lot belong to the ordinary man, but have to be acquired 
i long course of training, and they are the powers attained 
means of the mystic practices of concentration {samddki) 
wn as yoga. These attainments are in the first place 
es of mind, in which the monk rises by stages so that 
lecomes gradually free from contact with the world of 
ige. But they also bring with them supernormal physical 
ers (levitation, the power of projecting an image of oneself 
, distance, clairvoyance, etc.), powers which were already 
ned by pre-Buddhist adepts. Their mention here is 
ortant as early evidence for the view that yoga is an 
ntial part of the primitive doctrine, as seen in the triple 
sion of the disciple’s practice into morality, concentration, 
full knowledge. 

Thirteen Sanghddisesa rules. Offences involving a 
od of penance and reinstatement by the Assembly. 

ve of these deal with minor sexual offences, such as touching 
man or addressing her with wicked words. Two refer to the building 
monk’s dwelling, two to the bringing of false accusations against 
ks, two to causing dissension in the Order and taking sides in 
ites, and two to cases of insubordination, that of a monk who 
mes abusive when admonished, and that of one who on account of 
vil behaviour has been warned to leave the village where he begs 
ivho refuses to do so. 

n Vin.f i, 97, they are specified as the trances, releases, concentration, 
aments, the Way or the fruit of the Way. See Ch. IV. 
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These cases were dealt with at a formal meeting of the 
Order, and the sentence is thus described : 

If the monk becomes guilty of one or another of these offences, for 
as many days as he conceals it so many days must he, even though 
unwilling, be compelled to dwell apart. When the monk has passed 
this period of probation (parivdsa), he must still for another six nights 
undergo the mdnaita practice ^ towards the (other) monks. When his 
period of mdnatta is over, the monk is to be restored in a place where 
the Assembly of monks is as many as twenty. If the Assembly, being 
less than twenty even by one, should restore him, he is not restored, 
and those monks are blameworthy. This is the proper course in the 
matter. 

Two of these rules (6 and 7) throw light on the earliest 
dwelling-places of the monks. Each monk lived in his own 
hut (kuti). If not having a donor he begged the materials 
and had it put up for him, he must have it made according 
to certain measurements, and it must be on a site not likely 
to cause injury (to living things) and with an open space 
round it. The other monks must come and approve. Similarly, 
if he had a large residence (vihdra) put up, given him by a 
donor ^ and intended for his own use, the monks must also 
give their approval. 

3. Two aniyata rules, undetermined cases, in which the 
monk might be charged under one or other of the existing 
rules. 

These are (1) if a monk should sit together with a woman on a secluded 
seat, and (2) if he should sit with a woman on a seat not secluded, but 
convenient for addressing her with wicked words. In the first case 
a lay woman of trustworthy speech might charge him with a parajika 
offence or a sanghadisesa or a pacittiya. In the second case she might 
charge him with a sanghadisesa or a pacittiya offence. 

4. Thirty nissaggiya pacittiya rules. Offences requiring 
expiation 3 and involving forfeiture. Although the monk 
must have no possessions, there were four objects (requisites) 
that were considered indispensable, a set of three robes, 


Skt. manatm and mdndpya ; on this passage in the Vin. Buddhaghosa 
(iii, 029) explains bhikkhumdnatta as hhikkJiunatjfi mdnandbhdvai the paying 
of some kind of respect to the other monks. This makes it probable that the 
culprit remained in a special state of subordination, but the origin of the term 
remains obscure. 

2 Sassdmikam; “ ayant un donateur ” (Huber): not as in Vin. Texts, 
1, 9, “ to belong (also) to others.” 

3 This translation depends upon the derivation of pacittiya from Sanskrit 
'^ayaicittika, but this is not the term used in the Sanskrit versions of the 
P^tmokkha, which have pdtayantika and payantika. It is another example 

2^ fact that the document is so old that the later Buddhists were not sure 
of the original terms. Cf. S. L6vi, loc. cit. 
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bowl, bed, and medicine/ but rules were made to prevent 
his obtaining absolute possession of them. They had in theory 
to belong to the Order, and as the monk might receive them 
as alms, rules were required to prevent his acquiring a store 
of property. 

1. Ten rules concerning robes. 

These refer to the length of time during which an extra robe might 
be kept, to repair and exchange of robes, and to receiving them as 
alms. He might not ask a lay person for a robe unless he had lost his 
own, nor might he suggest the kind he was to receive. 

2. Ten rules on material for rugs and the use of money. 

The material of which the rug was made was prescribed, and it had 
to be used for six years. The monk might accept the material for it 
under certain conditions. Gold and silver must not be accepted or used 
in transactions, and buying and selling were forbidden. 

3 . Ten rules concerning howl, medicine, and robes. 

A monk might not keep an extra bowl beyond ten days, nor exchange 
his bowl if it was broken in less than five places. Medicine (ghee, butter, 
oil, honey, raw sugar) must not be stored more than seven days. 
There are special rules for robes in the rainy season and for having 
them woven. Nothing intended to be given to the Order was to be 
applied by the monk to his own use. 

5. Ninety-Two Pdcittiya rules. Faults requiring expiation. 

This miscellaneous set of rules chiefly contains regulations 
intended for the harmonious intercourse of the monks, 
and for the avoidance of abuses leading to luxury in dress 
or eating or to anything which might distract the monk in 
his striving to realize the Truths. Some of the most character- 
istic rules occur here. They are in no systematic order, but 
may be grouped as follows : 

Moral rules, such as lying, abusive language, slander, prevarication 
which irritates, disrespectful behaviour, stirring up ill-will, reviving 
a decided matter, concealing a monk’s serious offence, ordaining 
a person below the age of twenty, irregular behaviour at proceedings 
of the Order, suggesting difficulties of conscience to a fellow monk, 
eavesdropping during a quarrel, telling an unordained person of one’s 
supernatural powers, or revealing a serious offence to him. 

Rules for conduct towards women. Ten rules regulate the relations 
of the monks with the nuns, especially the official duty of giving them 
exhortation, restrictions on making gifts to a nun or doing services 
for her if she is not related. 

^ There was a later division of the requisites into eight : three robes, bowl, 
razor, needle, girdle, and water-strainer. The bed and medicine do not appear 
in It, probably because with the institution of large monasteries the monk 
would find them provided for him. 
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Behaviour in the vihara, rules on sleeping, use of furniture, 
encroaching on a monk who has arrived before, turning another out of 
a common dwelling-place, or strildng or threatening him. 

Rules concerning food, eating at the wrong time, eating food that 
has been put by, going in numbers to receive a meal, beginning to eat 
again after having finished, asking for medicaments when not sick, 
drinking strong drink. A monlc must not ask another to go with him 
for alms and then refuse to go, nor must he with his own hand give 
food to certain classes of heretics. 

He must not travel by appointment with a caravan of robbers or 
with a woman, or cross the threshold of a king without being announced, 
or go and see an army on the march or in battle-array ; if he enters 
a village late in the day he must inform a monk if one is there. 

He must not cause an unordained person to recite the Doctrine 
word by word, or preach more than five or six words to a woman without 
a discreet man being present, or ordain a person under twenty years 
of age. 

He must not deprive any living thing of life, or drink water with 
living things in it, or sprinkle such water on grass or clay, or dig or 
cause to dig the ground ; he must not light a fire to warm himself 
or bathe oftener than every half month except at the proper seasons. 

There are several rules for the use of the requisites, bedsteads, 
chairs, needlecases, etc. A new robe must be marked with blue or 
black (to distinguish it). The size of robes and rugs is prescribed. 

Several rules in this section show a more developed 
communal life than that implied in the Sanghadisesa rules, 
and the whole section has probably been collected or put 
into shape at a later period than the previous rules. Besides 
the single huts as dwellings for the monks, we find viharas 
belonging to the Order. There is also furniture common to 
the Order, beds, chairs, etc., and common sleeping places, 
and among the requisites a needle-case, which must not be 
of bone, ivory, or horn. 

6. Four Pdtidesaniya rules. Faults that must be confessed. 

1. A monk must not accept and eat food from a nun who is on her 
begging rounds if she is not related to him. 

2. If the monks are invited to a meal (by a layman) and a nun 
stands giving orders about serving the food, the monks must rebuke 
her and say ‘‘ go away, sister, while the monks are eating If they 
do not, they must confess their fault. 

3. If a monk (not being ill and not invited) accepts food from 
a believing family which is too poor to give alms, and which has been 
‘‘ put under discipline ” ^ by the Order, he must confess his fault. 

4. A monk who lives in the jungle must not have food brought to 
him without warning the givers (that the place is dangerous), unless 
he is sick. 

^ Sekhasammata. The term is interpreted as above in Vin., iv, 178. The 
intention was to prevent the almsgiving becoming a burden to lay people 
who were willing but too poor to give. 
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7. Seventy-Jive Sehhiya rules. Rules of training. 

These are chiefly rules of behaviour in the daily life of the monk. 
Six or seven refer to being properly dressed, others to behaving decently 
and modestly wliile on begging rounds and to special acts requiring 
modesty. 

Twenty are rules of behaviour in eating. Ten rules prescribe the 
conditions for preaching the Doctrine to lay people. All the rules are 
given in the first person in a form convenient for being recited. “ With 
downcast eye will I go among the houses. This is a training to be 
observed (8).” “ Paying attention to my bowl will I eat my alms. 

This is a training to be observed (32).” “ Not to a person wearing 

slippers, unless he is sick, will I preach the Doctrine. This is a training 
to be observed (61).” Similar rules follow forbidding preaching to 
a person with a simshade, a stick, or a sword in his hand, wearing 
sandals, lying on a couch, having his head wrapped up, or walking 
in front, etc. 

The differences in the Sanskrit rules are greatest in this 
section, but they are often more apparent than real. To the 
rule not to preach the Dhamma to anyone in a cart the 
Sanskrit adds rules that it is not to be preached to one on 
an elephant or a horse. 

8. Seven Adhikarana-samatha rules. 

These are simply a classification of the different ways of 
proceeding in cases that arise under the above rules. 

(1) When the accused or the disputants are present, in which case 
(2) the accused may claim that he is innocent, or (3) that he may have 
been out of his mind, or (4) he may confess his guilt. (5) Proceedings 
may be by a majority of the meeting. (6) The accused may be obstinate. 
(7) The proceeding called “ covermg with grass ” may be followed 
when the disputants mutually agree to drop the charges and peace 
is made. 

The Patimokkha gives the rules of life for the monk, 
not for the man who may come into active association with 
any form of social life. For the monk some of these activities 
are entirely cut off, not on the ground that they are sinful 
in themselves, but that they are a hindrance to the attain- 
ment of the ideal at which he aims — ^the knowledge of the 
Truths. They become sins for anyone who has deliberately 
renounced them on the ground that they conflict with progress 
on the Noble Eightfold Way. 

Besides these rules intended for the daily life of the 
individual monk, others were found necessary for the organiza- 
tion of the Order. These also in their essentials must have 
existed from the beginning. They are contained in the 
second part of the Vinaya known as the Khandhakas, and 
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in the Pali are divided into two series {Mahdvagga, 
Cullavagga), They give the rules for admission to the Order, 
the regulations for Uposatha (this part contains the introduc- 
tion to the Patimokkha, quoted above, p. 16 ), rules for 
spending Retreat {vassa), the ceremony at the end of Retreat 
{pavdrand), rules for foot-wear, medicines, food, and robes, 
the carrying out of legal proceedings and settling disputes, 
as specified in the last part of the Patimokkha, and rules 
for the daily life of monks and novices. 

Although it is clear that there must have been such rules 
from the first, we cannot separate the nucleus with the same 
certainty as in the case of the Patimokkha. Nevertheless 
we find the classification of the Mula-Sarvastivadin rules ^ 
mostly in the same order and with similar titles, showing 
that the general arrangement goes back, like the Patimokkha, 
to a time before the origin of distinct sects. 

The different recensions of the Vinaya still extant all 
agree in keeping the nucleus of rules which form the 
Patimokkha quite distinct. New rules had to be added to 
meet changed circumstances, and special interpretations 
were adopted to meet exceptional cases such as arise under 
any system of casuistics. But the added rules and new offences 
were not incorporated with the old. The old list with the 
special names of the offences remained, and rules for 
additional faults, though still attributed to Buddha, were 
described by new names. In the Theravada and Sarvastivada 
schools this corpus of ecclesiastical law remained without 
violent change for centuries, and was even taken over by 
Mahayana, a movement which in doctrine produced such 
a revolution. 

The Vinaya describes the monastic community as divided 
by boundaries {slmd). Each boundary or parish had to be 
of convenient extent so that all the members who happened 
to be within it could attend the Uposatha meeting. Within 
this boundary each assembly {sangha) was self-governing. 

1 Mvyut., 276. See below, App. II. L. Finot, Fragments du 
Saptadharmaka,” JA,, 1913, ii, p. 550. In Jan., 1874, J. F. Dickson was 
present at a recitation of the Patimokkha in Ceylon. See his description of the 
ceremony with text and translation in JRAS., 1876, pp. 62 ff. He has also 
given a description of the ordination service (upasampada) with Pali text 
and translation, as he witnessed it in May, 1872. (The Upasampada- 
kammavdcdf Venice, 1875.) The Sarvastivadin form has been translated from 
the Chinese by Huber in Finot’ s edition, and that of the Dharmaguptas 
by Beal in A catena of Buddhist Scriptures from the Chinese, London, 1871. 
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There was no hierarchy, but seniority was reckoned by the 
number of years from ordination, nor did a central authority 
exist to check any tendency to change or development in 
new directions. It is possible, says Oldenberg, that in the 
early period after Buddha’s death the personal authority 
of the disciples who had been nearest to the Master may have 
tended to repress any serious schism ; but a state of things 
resting on personal influence, not on the sure structure of 
legal institutions, bears in itself the germ of dissolution. 
Against this it is possible to maintain that a legal system 
seeking to enforce its authority over a wide area would 
have been the very thing to produce violent reaction and 
opposition. What we find, in fact, for a long period is not 
dissolution but gradual development. Schools arose, but 
of their origin we have little definite knowledge, and it is 
in those which have survived that we find the lines of the 
development of Buddhist thought. 

There is a list of thirteen ascetic practices {dhutangas) 
which shows that there were differences of view about the 
extent to which austerities should be practised. These are 
(1) wearing clothes taken from a dustheap, (2) wearing 
only three robes, (3) getting food only by begging, (4) begging 
straight on from house to house, (5) eating food only at 
one place, (6) eating from one vessel only, (7) refusing food 
offered after the proper time, (8) living in the forest, (9) living 
at the foot of a tree, (10) living in the open air, (11) living 
in a cemetery, (12) taking any seat that is offered, (13) sleeping 
in a sitting posture. They do not appear to be primitive 
as a whole, as they are not mentioned in the Vinaya proper.^ 
The vinaya, however, has a list of four “ supports ” [nissaya), 
which are to be taught to the disciple after his ordination 
as being the strict rule, though relaxations are permitted : 
(1) living only on broken meats (corresponding to the third 
dhutanga), (2) w'earing clothes taken from a dustheap, 
(3) sleeping at the foot of a tree, (4) using only decomposed 
urine as medicine. These rules are still enjoined on the monk 
at the ordination service, and less severe practices are allowed 

1 They occur in the supplementary Parivdray F^w., v, 193. Buddhaghosa 
discusses them fully, Vism.y 59. In Sarvastivadin works they are called 
dhutaguna, Mvyut.y 49, and D?is.y 63, have a list of twelve. They omit (4) 
and (6) and add ndmatikay wearing a certain kind of cloth. Bhuta means 
“ one who has shaken off ”, i.e. the bonds or depravities ; the separate 
practices are angas ‘‘ items ”, or gunas ‘‘ qualities 
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as “ extras ” {aiireka),'^ Some of them also appear again in 
another connection . 

In the rules of the Vinaya concerning schism the story of 
the schism of Devadatta, the cousin of Buddha, is told.^ 
Towards the end of Buddha’s life he aimed at becoming 
leader, and being repulsed he proposed that five rules should 
be made compulsory : (1) That monks should dwell all their 
lives in the forest, (2) that they should live only on alms 
begged, (3) wear only clothes taken fron a dustheap, (4) dwell 
at the foot of a tree, (5) not eat fish or flesh. The first four 
are among the dhutangas. Buddha is said to have refused 
to make them compulsory, but pointed out that all were 
permissible except sleeping at the foot of a tree during the 
rainy season. The schism is said to have been soon suppressed, 
and nothing more is heard of it. The Chinese traveller, 
Fa Hien, however, writing in the fifth century a.d., mentions 
the existence of a body that followed Devadatta. It has been 
assumed that this proves the continued existence of Deva- 
datta’s followers in complete obscurity for a thousand years. 
All it really tells us is that there was then a body that followed 
Devadatta’s rules. Some schools certainly appear to have 
treated his memory more favourably than the Theravadins 
did, for the Lotus (ch, XI) says he is to become a Buddha, 
and that he helped Buddha in his former existence to attain 
the Perfections, apparently by putting hindrances in his 
way, which made the Perfections all the greater. 

In the differences of the later schools there is little about 
discipline, but an interesting sidelight on the use of money 
is thrown in an Avadana {Damamuka, No. 8). A child was 
born with two gold coins in his hand. Whenever he opened 
them gold coins appeared. In due time he entered the Order, 
and when asking permission of the monks he bowed down, 
placing his hands on the ground, and on getting up there 
were two coins. This was because in the time of Buddha 
Kanakamuni he had been a poor woodcutter, and seeing 
a great feast being given to the monks he had offered them 
two coins that he had earned. It was his reward to have been 
born wealthy ever after, for he of his want had given more 
than they all. 

The question of meat-eating also led to differences in 
practice. There is a Vinaya rule {Mahdv., vi, 23) which 
^ Fw., i, 58, 2 
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forbids the eating of the flesh of elephants, horses, dogs, and 
certain other kinds. Evidently the usual kinds are not for- 
bidden, and a little later (vi, 31) there is the story of Buddha 
accepting meat from a Jain general. He justified himself 
on the ground that the ox had been already killed, and not 
specially for him. This was the occasion for the promulgation 
of the rule that no one shall knowingly eat meat intended 
(for the recipient). I prescribe that fish and meat are pure 
in three particulars : when it has not been seen, heard, or 
suspected (that it was intended for the recipient)”. The word 
macchamamsa naturally means “ fish and flesh ”, though 
it has been translated merely fish ”, but the whole context 
shows that meat is permitted. A similar story is told in the 
Majjhima (i, 368), where the same three restrictions are 
mentioned referring only to meat. 

This remained the rule, and Hiuen Tsiang tells how on 
his travels he met communities who “ eat only the three 
pure aliments ”, but he himself refused to accept them.^ 
A custom had grown up in Mahayana of abstaining from 
all meat, probably due to rivalry with the stricter rules 
of other sects. This motive is quite clear in the Lankdvatdra- 
sutra^ which has a whole chapter on meat-eating. It points 
out that even the followers of heretical systems forbid it, 
and the followers of Buddha’s teaching should avoid censure. 
But it also gives good reasons against the practice, one 
may be eating one’s nearest relative, the practice is not good 
for health, and most of all it causes pain to living creatures. 
The three permissible conditions of the Vinaya are expressly 
condemned. 

The rules for novices (samaneras) are contained in the ten 
rules of training ^ : 

(1) Refraining from killing living things ; 

(2) from taking what is not given ; 

(3) from unchastity (or incontinence) ; 

(4) from falsehood ; 

(5) from intoxicants ; 

(6) from eating at unseasonable times ; 

(7) from seeing displays, dancing, singing, and music ; 

(8) from the use of garlands, scents, and unguents ; 

1 Life (Beal), p. 38 ; cf. T. Wattexs, On Yuan Chwang’s Travels in India, 
i, 53. 

* Khuddakapdtha, 2 ; Ftn., i, 83 ; cf. Ahhk,, iv, 69. 
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(9) from the use of a high or a big bed ; 

(10) from receiving gold and silver. 

The first five form the rules for laymen, to which the next 
three are added during a period of fasting (upavdsa), i.e. on 
the Uposatha days. 

It has been a matter of discussion whether a layman 
can win arahatship. The question is not properly put, for 
, the real question is whether he can exercise the necessary 
training while living in a house. If he can and does, then he 
becomes an arahat, but he at the same time ceases to be a 
layman. The question seems to have arisen from the existence 
of certain legends which tell of laymen suddenly winning 
complete insight. If such a one does cast off all the fetters, 
he has freed himself from everything that binds him to a life 
of pleasure. But some schools held that arahatship could 
be reached even while he was enjoying such pleasures 
{kdmahhogin). This view is treated by the Kathdvatthu 
(iv, 1) as a heresy,^ 

^ See the literature quoted by La Valine Poussin in Abhk.^ iv, 29 ; B. C. Law, 
“ Nirvana and Buddhist laymen,” Annals of the Bhandarkar Or. Research 
Inst., 1933, p, 80. 



CHAPTER III 


THE COUNCILS: EARLY SCHOOLS 

The First Council 

T he problems about the events of the first three centuries 
of Buddhism turn upon two chief points : the records 
of the first three Councils and the lists of seventeen schools 
or sects which began to arise in the second century after 
Buddha’s death. The records have no claim to be considered 
historical accounts. They are legends full of astonishing 
miracles and impossible anachronisms. Even when the 
miracles are stripped off we find that the different schools 
disagree about the most important events. 

All the schools hold that there was a Council {sangUi, 
lit. “ chanting or reciting together ”) held at Rajagaha 
immediately after the death of Buddha. According to the 
oldest account (that of the Theravadins),^ the elder Kassapa 
summoned a Council of 500 for the recital of the Dhamma 
and Vinaya, giving as a reason the conduct of Subhadda, 
a monk who had joined the Order in old age, and who, on 
hearing of Buddha’s death, said they were well freed from 
the Great Ascetic and could now do or not do what they 
liked. The members decided to take the Vinaya first, on 
the ground, says Buddhaghosa, that the Vinaya is as old 

^ Vin., ii, 284 ff. ; Vin. Texts, iii, 370 ff. This is the eleventh chapter of 
the Cullavagga, which forms with the twelfth a supplement to the Vinaya 
containing the story of the first two Councils. On this the accounts in Dpvs., 
ch. iv, and Mhvs,, ch. lii, are based. Franke says there is complete dependence. 
Certainly they give nothing in corroboration that adds to the credibility. 
Besides these there are the accounts of what used to be called the “ Northern 
Schools ”, i.e. those accounts going back to the Vinaya of the Sarvastivada 
and related schools, which agree in essentials with the Pah and show that 
there was a common tradition, but they make it probable that all the details 
are inferences as to what must have taken place, not actual memories preserved 
by the members of the Council. The account in the Vinaya of the 
Dharmaguptas, a Sarvastivada branch, is translated by Beal from the Chinese 
in the reports of the fifth Oriental Congress in 1881 (vol. ii, Ostasiat, Section, 
p. 13, Berlin, 1882 ; and Abstract of four Lectures, pp. 66 ff.). There is an 
account from the Tibetan in RockhfiTs Life of the Buddha, ch. v- O. Franke 
gives an entirely destructive criticism in “ The Buddhist Councils at 
Rajagaha and Ves^li ”, JPTS,, 1908. J. Przyluski has dealt in great detail 
with the Chinese sources in Le Concile de Rdjagrha, Paris, 1926-8. 

27 
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as Buddha’s teaching, and while the Vinaya stands the 
teaching stands. Kassapa, who presided, questioned Upali, 
“ the first of those who know the Vinaya by heart,” about 
each rule, asking (1) the subject of it, (2) the occasion of 
its being given, (3) the person concerned, (4) the rule itself, 
(5) further rules resulting from it, (6) when it constitutes 
an offence, (7) when it does not. In the same way he 
questioned Ananda about the Dhamma, beginning with 
the first sutta in the Digha Nikaya, and asldng (1) where it 
was given, (2) about whom or to whom it was spoken. 
“ In this way he asked the five Nikayas, and question by 
question the elder Ananda replied.” 

It will be seen that the account assumes that the Vinaya 
and Sutta were in the same state as we have them now. The 
Vinaya rules are treated as if they already had the com- 
mentary (which gives a fictitious account of the circumstances 
leading to the promulgation of each rule) as well as the 
additional rules and exceptions resulting from it. No Abhi- 
dhamma is mentioned. It is possible that when the account 
was composed there was an Abhidhamma not separated 
in a third Pitaka, but we can be sure that whatever it was 
it did not consist of the works now known by that name. 
Buddhaghosa mentions a classification in which it is reckoned 
along with the fifth Nikaya. However, other schools hold 
that the Abhidhamma was recited, and that this was done 
by Kassapa himself.^ 

The account in the Vinaya goes on to say that Ananda 
told the Council that Buddha before his death had told him 
that the Order if it wished might abrogate any of the minor 
rules. But Ananda had forgotten to ask which these were, 
and as the Council could not decide, and further, as Kassapa 
pointed out that people would say that the rules were being 
given up because their Master was no longer with them, they 
accordingly decided neither to add to them nor to abrogate 
any. In the Mahdvastu (i, 69) this argument of Kassapa’s 
is made the reason for summoning the Council. Oldenberg 
pointed out that the words of Subhadda, which in the Vinaya 
account are made the reason for the Council being held, occur 
in the Mahdparinibhdna-sutta, and in that sutta there is 
no mention of a Council. Therefore, he said, the sutta knew 
nothing of a Council, and, therefore, its existence is quite 

^ Rockhill, Life, p. 160. Schiefner, Tib. Leb. Hiuen Tsiang (Beal), ii, 164. 
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fictitious. Not only is this a mere argument ex silentio, 
but it is entirely fallacious. There is no reason why a Council 
should have been mentioned in that sutta. The statement 
of Subhadda was made in the midst of the funeral proceedings, 
and Kassapa could not immediately get up and propose a 
Council. It was afterwards that Kassapa is said to have 
addressed the monks and to have repeated to them what 
Subhadda had said.^ Then it was that he proposed a Council, 
and not at the time when Subhadda spoke the words. It 
is true that we cannot say that the reason given for Kassapa 
summoning the Council was the actual one. It may have 
been wrongly attributed to him by the compiler of the Vinaya 
account, and the Mahdvastu in fact contradicts it, but as 
Kassapa did not and could not propose a Council during the 
funeral proceedings, the absence of any mention of a Council 
in the sutta proves nothing against the reality of the Council.® 

When we come to ask what we may conclude about the 
historical circumstances of the Council, we do not get much 
further than the conclusion of Kern : It is by no means 
incredible that the Disciples after the death of the founder 
of their sect came together to come to an agreement 
concerning the principal points of the creed and of the 
discipline.” ® All the accounts give us details which were 
written down centuries later, and from the point of view of 
those who assumed that the Buddhism and the Canon which 
they then knew existed as such from the beginning. We can 
infer that there was at Buddha’s death a body of disciplinary 
rules in existence, and that many discourses of the Master 
had been remembered during his long years of teaching. 
To the extent to which we can infer what these were, we may 
be able to form some positive idea of the first Council, not 
from the recorded accounts. 

The Second Council 

The Cullavagga (ch. 12) also gives an account of the second 
Council. We are told that a hundred years after the death 

^ Yet Minaev did imagine that this proposal was made during the funeral 
proceedings. BecherclieSy p. 25. 

2 M. Finot has recently made it very plausible that the sutta and the 
Vinaya account were once a single work. As he says, there is not the shadow 
of a discrepancy. Indian Hist. Quarterly y 1932, p. 243. 

® Many 103. 
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of the Lord the Vajjian monks of Vesali explained ten thin^ 
to be permissible practices : 

1. That salt might be kept in a horn. 

2. That it was permissible to eat when the sun’s shado 
showed two fingers’ breadth after noon. 

3. And to go into the village for alms and eat again aft( 
having eaten. 

4. That monks in one parish might hold separate Uposath 
meetings. 

5. That a party in the Order might perform an offich 
act and decide to inform the rest. 

6. That it was permissible to practise what was practise 
by one’s tutor. 

7. That milk which had begun to turn but had not becom 
curd might be drunk by one who had had his meal. 

8. That liquor which had not yet fermented might b 
drunk. 

9. That a rug not of the prescribed length might be use* 
if it had no fringe. 

10. That gold and silver might be accepted. 

The elder Yasa (one of the earliest converts of Buddha 
and now over 165 years old) was going for alms in Vesali 
and found that the monks of the place had set up a bronz* 
bowl filled with water and was asking the lay people fo 
contributions in money. He warned the people that the son 
of Buddha were not allowed to accept gold and silver. Never 
theless the monks collected the money and offered Yasa t 
share, w^hich he refused. They therefore carried an act o 
expiation against him, requiring him to go and apologize 
to the laity for his action. He went, but he defended himsel 
before the people with such effect that they concluded h( 
was in the right. Then the monks decided to carry an act o 
suspension against him, but he rose in the air and flew tc 
Kosambi, where he summoned a meeting of the monks o 
Pava, Avanti, and the south. They met on Ahoganga hill 
and decided that as it was a difficult and delicate matte] 
they had better get the elder Revata on their side. Revats 
was at Soreyya, but he heard them with his divine ear. 
and not wishing to be involved in a dispute decided to keep 
out of their way. He went from place to place, until thej 
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caught him up at Sahajati, and there they succeeded in 
getting a satisfactory answer from him on the ten points. 

The monks of Vesali also thought it would be well to have 
Revata on their side. They approached him with a present 
of bowl, robes, and other requisites. He refused them, but 
they succeeded in bribing his attendant, so Revata dismissed 
him. Revata then decided that the matter should be decided 
where it arose, and the assembly met at VesalL But the 
speeches were aimless and their meaning obscure, so Revata 
proposed a motion that a committee of eight elders should 
be elected, four from the east and four from the west, and 
this was approved. Revata had already made sure of 
a majority by interviewing the elder Sabbakamin, one of 
the eastern monks, the night before. The committee 
adjourned to the Valika park, where Revata questioned 
Sabbakamin on the ten points, and all were rejected.^ 
Sabbakamin then declared the questions settled, and asked 
Revata to question him again before the full assembly for 
the information of the monks. The account concludes : 
‘‘ So the elder Revata questioned the elder Sabbakamin 
on the ten points also in the midst of the assembly, and 
question by question the elder Sabbakamin replied. Now 
in this Vinaya-council there were seven hundred monks, 
no more and no less ; therefore, this Vinaya-council is called 
that of the seven hundred.’’ 

In this account some links in the actual procedure appear 
to be missing, but the records in the Chronicles do not make 
it any clearer. The Mahavarnsa says that it was held in the 
tenth year of Kalasoka, that 12,000 monks were present, 
and that “ then the elder Revata selected seven hundred 
monks who were arahats, who knew the science of meaning 
and so forth and had the three Pitakas by heart, from bhe 
whole number of monks to form a Dhamma-council They 
then met in the Valika park and made a collection of the 
Dhamma. It goes on to say that the wicked monks, 10,000 
in number, who had been defeated by the holders of the 
second Council, formed a school {dcariyavdda) ® named the 
Mahasanghika. This term means belonging to the Great 

^ The sixth point, that the practice of one’s tutor might be followed, may- 
be permissible according to circumstances, but could not form a rule. 

^ Lit. “ teacher-school ” ; these teachers appear to have been the heads of 
sects, and the names of several — ^Dharmagupta, Kasyapa, and Bhadrayana — 
probably appear in the names of heretical schools. 
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Order or Community of monks ”, but there is nothing in 
the Mahdvamsa to imply that they held a council. The 
Dlpavamsa^ however, states that the 10,000 wicked monks 
assembled and made a collection of the Dhamma, and there- 
fore this Dhamma-council is called the Great Council. 
It seems that the author of the Mahdvamsa, who must have 
known this statement, deliberately rejects it. He also omits 
the next statement of the Dipavamsa, which goes on to say : 

The monks of the great Council made a reversed teacliing. They 
broke up the original collection (of the Scriptures) and made another 
collection. 

They put the Sutta collected in one place elsewhere. They broke up 
the sense and the doctrine in the five Nikayas . . . 

The Parivara, the summary of the sense (of the Viaaya), the six 
sections of the Abhidhamma, the Patisambhida, the Niddesa, and 
part of the Jataka — so much they set aside and made others. 

Oldenberg declared that the account of the dispute at 
the second Council bears the stamp of being in the highest 
degree trustworthy. Yet it is part of the same document 
which tells us of the first Council, an event which he considered 
pure invention. We at least have to reject the details. The 
Council, we are told, was held 100 years (or 110 in Rock- 
hilFs account) after Buddha’s death. Yet the eight elders 
had all seen Buddha,^ so that they were all at least 120 
years old if they had been ordained at the lowest possible 
age of twenty. The various accounts all speak of the ten 
practices, but they do not agree what these were. In RockhilFs 
account only the last four agree with the Pali. Four in the 
Dharmagupta account also agree, but not the same four. 
The list was preserved by means of ten mnemonic words, 
singilonakappa horn-salt-practice ”, dvangulakappa “ two- 
finger-practice ”, etc., and it is clear that some of them have 
been misunderstood. For the Dharmaguptas the two- 
finger-practice refers not to the shadow of the sun being two 
fingers’ breadth after noon, but to eating after meals by taking 
food with two fingers. Evidently the writers had to guess at 
the meaning. Nor can we infer that the Pali is the only trust- 
worthy version, for, in the case of the eighth practice, 
jalogikappa should mean the practice of sucking like a leech 
{jaloga), as the Dharmagupta account takes it. 

^ Geiger thinks this an embellishment intended to exalt the authority of 
the elders. In that case it must have been another Yasa, for Yasa is identified 
with the Yasa who was one of Buddha’s first converts. 
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We thus cannot be certain what all the points of dispute 
were about, but the list does not appear to be an arbitrary 
invention. The probability is that it records a real set of 
practices which were once in dispute, but it is also probable 
that their condemnation at the Council is mere inference. 
This is all the more likely when we find that Vasumitra, 
in his account of the first schism,^ gives an entirely different 
reason for the origin of the Mahasanghikas. It was due, he 
says, to five points of doctrine about the nature and attain- 
ments of the arahat, which were brought forward by a certain 
Mahadeva. These five points need not be inventions any more 
than the ten points, as they appear again later, but they show 
that one party or other (or both) knew nothing of what took 
place at the second Council. 

The same conclusion may be drawn about the story of 
the Great Council in the Dipavamsa, What is there told 
about the different recension of the Scriptures is true in 
substance. There was such a recension, and the author 
inferred that it was part of the disputes at the second Council. 
But the story that it was deliberately drawn up at this time 
by the Mahasanghikas is ignored by the author of the 
Mahdvamsa, As the Mahdvamsa is a deliberate rewriting 
and improving of the Dipavainsay a conscious and 
intentional re-arrangement,” as Geiger says, it must have 
definitely rejected that story. 


The Thibd Council 

The story of the third Council of Pataliputta is given in 
the Mahdvamsa (ch. 5) at the end of the legendary account 
of the reign of Asoka. Much of the material of this comes from 
Indian sources, as we find most of the legend in Sarvastivadin 
works, 2 but it is only in the Pali that there is any mention 
of this Council. We are told in the Mahdvamsa that owing 
to the prosperity of the Order under Asoka, who was ruling 
in Pataliputta, heretics had come to live with the monks. 
These heretics are expressly spoken of as non-Buddhists, 

^ “ Origin and Doctrines of Early Buddhist Schools,” from the Chmese 
by J. Masuda, Asia Major, ii, p. 14 ; from the Tibetan by VasUiev, Der 
Buddhismus, p. 247. 

2 The chief difference is that the Theravadins connect Asoka with their 
great elder Tissa Moggaliputta, while the Sarvastivadins connect him with 
their own hero Upagupta. CHI,, i, 498, boldly identifies the two. 
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not as members of any Buddhist party. No reference to 
Buddhist sects appears. Asoka sent for Tissa Moggaliputta, 
assembled all the monks on the earth, and turned out all 
those who wrongly answered his question, What was the 
teaching of the Buddha ? ” The king then asked the righteous 
monks, and they replied, “ He was a Vibhajjavadin.” Asoka 
was delighted, and ordered the Uposatha to be held, and they 
assembled. 

The elder (Tissa) from the numerous assembly chose a thousand 
monks, learned, possessing the six higher knowledges, knowing the 
three Pitakas, versed in analysis, to form the Council of the true 
Doctrine.^ 

With these in the park of Asoka he formed the Council of the true 
Doctrine, Just as the elder Mahakassapa and the elder Yasa had held 
a Dhamma-council, so did the elder Tissa hold it. 

And in the meeting of the Council he spoke the work Kathdvattfm 
for the refutation of other sects. 

So under the protection of King Asoka this Dhamma-council was 
completed by the thousand monks in nine months. 

In the seventeenth year of the King the Sage, seventy-two years 
old, closed the Council with a great pavarana ceremony.^ 

Thus all we are told of the Council is that it was held 
and that the Kathdvatthu was spoken. Later accounts tell 
us no more. Buddhaghosa merely paraphrases the 
Mahdvamsa, and the Mahdbodhivamsa (110) repeats him. 

The Sarvastivadin accounts have much in common with 
the Pali. They agree essentially in the reports of the first 
two Councils, although they put Asoka not two centuries 
but one after Buddha’s death.^ Both accounts tell much of 
Asoka and repeat some of the same legends. They have 
similar lists of the early schools, and their Scriptures are 
arranged in the same four chief divisions. But the Sarvasti- 
vadins have no word about the third Council. They speak 
of a Council under Asoka, but this is the second Council, 
and they may have confused this Asoka with Kalasoka. 
Kern supposes that the third Council was but a party meeting, 
so much so that no other party ever heard of it, but the fact 
that it is ignored by all other sects makes it necessary to 

^ Saddhammasamgaham. Geiger says ** to make a compilation of the true 
doctrme ”, But in. Dpvs. sarngaha is used all through in the sense of “ council ”, 
Buddhaghosa (Vin. com., 61), who paraphrases Mhvs., speaks only of saijigiti. 

^ Mhvs., v, 275-280. 

® The supposed 200 years mentioned in a Sarvastivadin document (Burnouf, 
Intro., 482) rests on a misreading. See Speyer, Av. SaL, ii, 200. Other later 
sources give various dates. Bhavya gives 160 years, but still makes 
Dharmasoka king at the second Council. RockhiU, Life, p. 182. 
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consider the other alternative, that there never was a third 
Council. 

Even the Pali data lend support to this view. There is 
fairly early evidence for the first and second Councils in the 
Cullavagga^ but that account has no mention of a third. 
This has usually been taken to imply that the Cullavagga 
account was composed before Asoka’s time. It may equally 
imply that the third Council had not then been invented. 
The earliest evidence for it is confined to the testimony 
of the much later Ceylon Chronicles. The Chronicles had 
already added the story of a Dhamma-council to the account 
in the Cullavagga of the second Council, and had garnished 
the story of the first Council with the patronage of Ajatasattu, 
and the second with more elaborate legends of Kalasoka. 
There are cogent reasons why a third Council under Asoka 
should have been imagined, and Tissa is said to have held it 

just as the elder Mahakassapa and the elder Yasa had held 
a Dhamma-council The Abhidhamma books were rejected 
by other schools, and in particular the Kathdvatthu, which 
Tissa had promulgated at it. This especially needed the 
support of a Council, or perhaps to the mind of disciples 
implied one. 

The commentary on another Abhidhamma book, the 
Dhammasanganiy represents an objector as saying, why 
is the Kathdvatthu accepted ? Was it not fixed by the elder 
Moggaliputta Tissa more than 218 years after the enlightened 
Buddha had attained Nirvana ? Therefore reject it as being 
the utterance of a disciple.” Even the authority of a Council 
was not enough for this objector. The commentator meets 
this by admitting that the discussion of the doctrines was 
composed by Tissa following the method given by the Master, 
but that the list of doctrines discussed was first given by 
Buddha when he .visited the Heaven of the thirty-three 
gods and taught the doctrine to his mother. 

V. A. Smith remarks that Asoka after he had been reigning 
for some thirty years issued a fresh series of documents, 
the seven Pillar Edicts, which reiterate his earlier teaching, 
and conclude with a formal retrospect of the measures 
adopted by him in furtherance of the ethical reforms which 
he had at heart. Yet he seems surprised that there is no 
mention of the Council of Buddhist elders.^ Mrs. Rhys 
1 The JSarly History of India^ 3rd ed., p, 161. 
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Davids accepts the Council, but subjects the evidence for 
it to the severest criticism, pointing out first that the evidence 
is six or seven centuries later than the Council. She also 
holds that it was a Congress rather than a Council, that the 

collection of the Dhamma ” was a “ gigantic task of 
revision that the actual revisers and judges were not 
a thousand but only eight that as the revision of the English 
Prayer-book took twenty years, the Council must have taken 
much longer than nine months, and that as the first thesis 
in the Kathdvatthu concerns the puggala, the question of 
paramount importance to be discussed must have been that 
of attan versus an-attan. The ‘‘ drastic expulsion of ordained 
monks ” can only have been carried through after the 
Council, not before, as the Chronicles say. In fact, the Council 
was a Congress, and every fact about it was different from 
what is recorded.^ 

To attain a certain conclusion where the data are like 
this is obviously impossible, but even if we could be sure 
that a Dhamma- council was held under Asoka, we get no 
help in determining anything definite about the history of 
Buddhism, All we are told is that a work called the Kathd- 
vatthu, “ subjects of discussion,” was spoken there, and we 
have good reasons for holding that it was not the work which 
now exists in the Pali Canon. The work which now exists 
is of great importance for the growth of doctrine, but we 
do not reach more credible results by assuming that it was 
either composed or recited at a third Council. 

There is an excellent translation of the Kathdvatthu with 
extracts from the commentary by Mr. Shwe Zan Aung 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids. But the unfortunate result of this 
useful piece of work has been an astonishing amount of 
mistaken assumptions and slipshod imerences by scholars 
who have never taken the trouble to look at the text or to 
distinguish between the text and commentary. It was asserted 
that Tissa composed ” the work, though the Pali authorities 
do not say so, and, as Mrs. Rhys Davids has pointed out, 

^ The number eight is said to have a precedent because there were eight 
at the second Council. But these eight had nothing to do with the Dhamma ; 
they were the eight referees for the ten disputed Vinaya rules, and the Vinaya 
account knows nothing of Dhamma revision at the second Council. 

2 The view of the Cambridge Hist, of India (i, 498) is that “ in the 
Kathavatthu, composed at the time by Upagupta, we have a full record of the 
divergencies of opinion which led to its convention ”. The story of the Council 
is thus inserted in the Upagupta story, which knows nothing of the Council. 
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it could not have been composed by one man. It was also 
assumed that it mentions the sects that held the heretical 
doctrines which it refutes. If this were so, we should have 
fairly early evidence for the teachings of these schools. But, 
in fact, no names of schools are given in it. 

Where we find the names is in a commentary certainly 
several centuries later than the Council. This commentary 
is occupied not in specifying the doctrines of the seventeen 
schools, but in expounding the refutations of doctrines 
mentioned in the text and in stating what schools hold or 
have held them. Nine out of the seventeen are not mentioned 
at all, while some doctrines, indeed, whole sections of the 
work, are attributed to later schools not among the seventeen. 
Only three of the original seventeen are mentioned as “ now ” 
holding certain doctrines. As Mrs. Rhys Davids points out, 
the work probably grew gradually. Its “ patchwork-quilt 
appearance ” shows its slow growth, for any new heresy 
could be added and refuted as required.^ 


The Schools 

It is during the first three centuries of Buddhism that 
the community is said to have split into seventeen or, 
including the original body, eighteen schools. There are 
several lists of the schools in existence.^ 

That given by the Ceylon Chronicles is doubtless the 
oldest, but as it has been preserved by a school out of direct 
contact with India several of the names have been corrupted. 
There are also several lists coming from Sanskrit sources, 
but they all vary so much that it is impossible to suppose 
that we can form u chronological scheme of the growth of 
the divisions. They were naturally all drawn up long after 
the schools originated, and represent the attempts of the 
scholiasts to construct a history. They do, however, allow 
us to draw several important conclusions. The Chronicles 
call the schools dcariyavdda, schools of teachers,” and this 
suggests one cause of the origin of sects, that is, the rise of 
prominent teachers who were able to impose their views 
on certain communities. A number of the names are formed 
from personal names, those of the dcariyas^ the teachers of 


^ Points of Controversy, p. xxxi. 


^ See Appendix II. 
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the, respective schools. Other names are place names, 
suggesting the development of schools in special localities, 
and some are formed from the peculiar doctrine of the 
school. 

The real value of the lists is in giving us an approximate 
view as to what at various periods the various communities 
were held to be. From this point of view the list in the 
Mahdvyutpatti (275) is one of the most important. It is 
also of special interest in giving one of the few references in 
Sanskrit Buddhism to the schools of Ceylon. It is a Sarvasti- 
vadin list, and may have been drawn up in the fifth or 
sixth century a.d.,^ but it evidently contains older elements. 

The arrangement is not, as in the other lists, chronological, 
but the schools are arranged in four groups : 

1. Sarvdstivddas : Mula-Sarvastivadas, Kasyapiyas, 

Mahisasakas, Dharmaguptas, Bahusrutiyas, Tamrasatiyas, 
Vibhajyavadins. 

2. Sammatiyas : Kaurukullakas, Avantakas, Vatsi- 

putriyas. 

3. Mahdsanghikas : Purvasailas, Aparasailas, Haima- 
vatas, Lokottaravadins, Prajfiaptivadins. 

4. Sthaviras : Mahaviharavasins, Jetavaniyas, Abhaya- 
girivasins. 

A few of these schools are mere names, but each of the 
groups is significant as being historically important for its 
doctrines.^ 

The Sarvastivadins and Theravadins (Skt. Sthaviravadins) 
each have Scriptures which show that they developed in 
close connection. Both Canons were originally in a Prakrit 
dialect and compiled on a common plan. But they were for 


^ The date of this list is, of course, independent of the question of the date 
of Mvyut. 

® The geographical distribution of the chief schools also throws light on 
their development. Magadha and Kosala, the primitive sphere of Buddhism, 
had become the Maurya empire, which extended more and more to the north- 
west. In this direction the Sarvastivadins spread, their chief seat being at 
Mathura (Muttra m the United Provinces) among the Surasenas. The MuJa- 
Sarvastiv^ins were chiefly m Kashmir. Further south, on the Jumna, was 
Kosambi in the region of the Vatsas (Pali, Vamsas), probably the seat of the 
Vatsiputriyas. Still further west and north of the Vindhyas were the Avantis, 
with capital Ujjeni. This, as will be seen, is the probable region where the 
Pali Canon as we now have it was elaborated in its present dialect. The trade 
route to the south was past Ujjeni, and it was by this route that Buddhism 
reached south India, 
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[ong preserved by memory, and the mere local separation 
the various communities is enough to explain how 
differences of classification arose and grew. No doubt other 
differences began early, as we find at the second Council 
references to monks of the east and monks of the west. 
But it is not certain that the two schools considered themselves 
distinct even as late as the time of Asoka. The Chronicles 
appear to have put the separation before Asoka, Vasumitra puts 
it after. As there was no violent secession, it is not easy to see 
how the date of separation could be determined, especially as 
the two schools continued to live together for centuries. 

In the above list the term Sarvastivada is a general one 
covering seven groups. The Chinese Canon, however, includes 
a Vinaya of this name, as well as one of the Mula-Sarvasti- 
radins.^ One branch here given is that of the Vibhajyavadins. 
The term means one who distinguishes or discriminates, 
referring specially to a method of philosophical discussion. 
It is the same term by which the Thera vadins are said to have 
described themselves to Asoka. If there is a basis of fact 
to this story, it may imply that the word had not yet become 
a party term, for it is one that no Buddhist would have 
disclaimed in its plain meaning. 

Among the Sammatiya group we find the Avantakas, 
i.e. people of Avanti in the western district with the chief 
city Ujjeni. The term Vatsiputnya suggests a connection 
with another western district, that of the Vatsas (Pali, 
Vamsas). The name Vatsiputriyas has never been explained. 
In form it means the followers of Vatsiputra ^ or the Vatsi- 
putras, the Vatsa people. This school, though only known 
from the statements of opponents, is important for its 
peculiar doctrine of pudgalavdda^ the theory that the 
individual is something more than the sum of the constituents 
of which he is composed. The name Kaurukullaka is of interest 
as the survival of an early School of which nothing is really 

^ Mula = “ root That this sect really was, as it claimed to be, the original 
one need not be assumed, any more than in the case of modern sects that 
describe themselves as primitive or apostolical. 

2 Lit. “ son of the Vatsa woman Such personal names are common, lilce 
Ajatasattu’s name Vedehiputta, son of the Videha woman.” Vatsiputra is 
conceivably the name of the acariya who foxmded the school. In the Chronicles 
the sect name is Vajjiputtaka. It occurs twice over, first as the name of the 
originators of the first schism, the Mahasanghikas, or, as Dpvs, calls them, the 
Mahasangitikas, and again as a sect that split ofi later with the Mahimsasakas. 
The latter are the Vatsiputriyas. The Pah term is a corruption, unless 
Vajji is here — Vrji = Vraja, the district near Mathura. 
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known. Even the name is uncertain, as it occurs in at least 
four forms, and the Chronicles class it with the next group. 

Of the Mahasanghikas the only part of their Canon which 
has survived is that of the Lokottaravadin branch in the 
Mahdvastu. This school held a docetic theory of the nature 
of a Buddha, very important for Mahayana developments, 
and so also, according to the Kathdvatthu commentary, did 
the Purvasailas and Aparasailas, established in South India. 
The Haimavatas, says Vasumitra, were really Sthaviras 
(TheravMins) who had changed their name. It is likely 
enough that in his time there were no Theravadins in India 
except certain sects like the Haimavatas, who laid claim 
to the name. The same may be concluded from what Hiuen 
Tsiang reports of the Sthaviras in India in the seventh 
century. He describes most of them as being of the Mahayana 
sect. This group, in fact, includes those that were or became 
Mahay anists. 

The Sthaviras are the Pali Theras, elders,” the members 
of the Thera vada, ‘‘ the school of the Elders.” Here we find 
all the three Theravada schools established in Ceylon and 
divided just as described in the Ceylon Chronicles.^ 

The Mahaviharavasins, ‘‘ inhabitants of the Great Vihara,” 
claimed to be the orthodox Theravadins established by 
Mahinda at Anuradhapura at the time of the official introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Ceylon under Asoka when the 
Mahavihara was built. From the Mahdvamsa we learn that 
two centuries later under king Vattagamani (29 b.c.) the 
Abhayagiri vihara was built, and soon afterwards a schism 
resulted. This is evidently the school of the Abhayagirivasins, 
the inhabitants of the Abhayagiri vihara, also at 
Anuradhapura. According to the Sdsanavamsa (24) they 
were known as the Dhammarucis. The Jetavaniya school 
arose in the reign of Mahasena (a.d. 325-352), when the 
Jetavana vihara was built. The Sdsanavamsa identifies 
it with the Sagaliya school. 

The remarkable fact about the Mahdvyutpatti list is the 
extent to which it is corroborated by the Chronicles. The 
list in the latter is doubtless old, but besides the eighteen 
schools it records later ones, six in India and two in Ceylon. 
The Mahdvyutpatti has dropped seven that had become 
obsolete and meaningless, and has placed five of the additional 

1 Mhvs., XV, xxxiii, 80-3 ; xxxvii, 32-9. Cf. JDpvs., xix, 14 ; xii, 70-5. 
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schools among the eighteen. Only two of its names are not 
found in the Chronicles, and it has the three Thera vadin 
schools of Ceylon, the orthodox Theravadins, the 
Dhammarucis, and the Sagaliyas, Its grouping of the schools 
also allows us to see the main lines of development. The 
most widely extended school was the Sarvastivada, which 
at first and for long must have been closely associated with 
the Theravada. What particular school was represented by 
the mission of Mahinda to Ceylon we do not know. No written 
Scriptures were taken by this mission, as it was not till 
two centuries later that they are said to have been written 
down.^ There may have been such an official recording, but 
what we possess are not the Scriptures as introduced in the 
third century b.c. It is the Canon as it existed in some school 
that claimed to be Theravadin, and had been turned into 
the dialect of the place from which it came, the dialect which 
we call Pali,^ Where this locality was is still disputed. 
Oldenberg thought it was probably in south India, in the 
kingdoms of Andhra or Kalinga, but from what we know of 
the schools of south India this is unlikely. The close connection 
with the Sarvastivada Canon makes it more likely that this 
Pali school developed somewhere in the north. We find in 
it legends told with reference to great Buddhist settlements, 
but none referring to south India. Franke on philological 
grounds fixed the dialect in the region of Ujjeni. Walleser 
and Geiger for different and even contradictory reasons 
prefer Magadha. Grierson put it in the north-west, which 
was a stronghold of the Mula-Sarvastivadins.^ In any case 
it is generally agreed that it is a form of Northern Buddhism, 
but owing to the fact that it has spread from Ceylon to Burma, 
Siam, and further India it has usually been termed Southern 
Buddhism. 

The outstanding divisions in earlier Buddhism as deter- 
mined by the literature are the schools of the Theravada, 
Sarvastivada, and Mahasanghika, the last represented by 
the Lokottaravada of the Mahdvastu. It was within the last 
two that the new tendencies and theories arose which 
produced the Mahay ana schools. 

1 Mhm.i xxxiii, 100-1. 

2 The term Pali as used by the Ceylon commentators means the text of 

the Scriptures as opposed to the commentaries. Western scholars have 
adopted it as the name of the language in which both text and commentary 
were written. ® Przyluski, La legende de Vmnpereur Agoka, p. vi. 
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W E have reason to believe that the rules of discipline 
go back to a very early period, and that the 
fundamental rules must go back to the beginnings of the 
Order.^ All these rules were meant to make it possible for 
the individual to follow a way of life in which he could acquire 
the knowledge which the Master had realized for himself. 
The disciples held that this knowledge and the way to attain 
it had also been taught by the Master, and that in his 
utterances they possessed his teaching, the Dhamma as well 
as the Vinaya, which they preserved by memory. There can 
be no doubt that they did preserve such utterances, but 
they also possessed much more — discourses and commentaries 
of disciples, poems, legends, and stories, in which the Buddha- 
word might consist of not more than a single verse or 
sentence. It is not so easy, as in the case of the Vinaya, 
to distinguish what is truly original, but we possess lists and 
classifications which tell us what the earliest Buddhists 
held to be fundamental. 

One list which remained unchanged, and was recognized 
in all schools, was that of the four Truths. To know these, 


1 From what has been said it will be seen that exact dates in the chronology 
or the different parts of the Canon are not to be attained. We may speak of 
an early and even a primitive nucleus, but except in the case of the early 
sections of the Patiniokkha we cannot point to it. We can often distinguish 
the relative age of different portions. Discussion has usually turned upon the 
question when the Pali Canon received its present form. This has been said 
to be in the time of Asoka, because in the reign of this quite historical king 
the legend of one school tells that he held a Council, But even if the Council 
IS historical, we know no detail about it except that the Kathdmithu was 
^9 reason to think that the Canon was written down 
at that time, the view that it then assumed its present form is little more than 
a pious guess. The chief reason for thinking that the Vinaya rules and the 
tour Agamas had taken a definite shape even before Asoka is the 
fundamental correspondence between the Theravada and Sarvastivada 
Canons. But their differences also show that they must have for long have 
floated only m the memo^ of those who learnt them by heart. The forms that 

had when they were written down, and this 
Theravada holds, in the first century b.c. But the 
barvastivada Canon continued to grow for centuries. 

42 
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not to accept them by faith in another, but to realize their 
truth by an inner conviction, was the goal of the disciple. 
The list in its simplest form appears as : this is pain ; this 
is the cause of pain ; this is the cessation of pain ; this is 
the way leading to the cessation of pain.^ We may attempt 
to go further back and ask in what sense the formula was 
originally meant, but that in some sense is the fundamental 
teaching of Buddhism. It implies what is called a pessimistic 
view of life, for ‘‘ this ” is man’s existence. It is not more 
pessimistic than other religions that have called life a vale 
of tears, and it is definitely optimistic in teaching that the 
cause of pain can be known, and that there is a way by 
which it can be removed. But in being pessimistic it is 
consistently so, and it requires that one who really knows 
that existence is pain shall devote all his efforts to stopping 
it, that is, to understand what the cause is, and then to 
remove himself from all contact with it. The ordinary man 
does not believe that existence is pain. Even when he despairs 
about ever attaining pleasurable ends, he is still under 
he impulse, the thirst for pleasure. Evidently such a one 
is incapable of admitting or understanding even the first 
Truth. He can only come to realize the Truths by a course 
of moral and intellectual training. 

The practice of mental training has always been a part 
of the Buddhist system, always, that is, so far as the 
documents allow us to trace it back. But it appears in the 
earliest documents (see above, p. 17), and there is no reason 
to doubt that mental training was a pre-Buddhistic practice, 
and that some forms of it were adopted from other sects. 
The practice was already known in the Brahmin schools 
and probably in others by the name of yoga. The training 
consists in the “ yoking ” (as yoga literally means) of the 
mind by fixing it on one subject, and so controlling the 
attention that everything else is excluded.^ It may become 
a form of self-hypnotization, and in itself has no moral 
character. There is a resulting state or series of states of 
mind as the concentration becomes more intense, and the 

1 Blgha, i, 83. 

2 There i 3 notliing in the word yoga to imply a religious experience, but 
as it was practised by sects as a means of attaining union with God, its 
sense of yoking or joining could naturally develop that meaning ; but even 
then, as in the BhagavadgUa, it is rather the process of attaining that union 
than the union itself. 
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methods of fixing the attention are described in detail by 
the Buddhist commentators. 

But in order to practise concentration of mind (saniddhi) 
rightly, and acquire the states of trance (jhdna) and higher 
attainments (samdpatti), training in morality is presupposed. 
This leads to the threefold division of the disciple’s training 
into morahty {silo), concentration (saniddhi), and full know- 
ledge (pannd).^ This is the scheme as we find it given 
repeatedly in the two most authoritative collections of the 
Doctrine, the first two Nikayas or Agamas. On these the 
following account is based. 

Morality is more than the Vinaya rules, for these chiefly 
concern the behaviour of the monk as the member of a 
community, and the moral conceptions of Buddhism are 
admittedly the highest product of Indian ethical thought. 
They derive their convincing character from two doctrines 
which were already established in Hindu belief, karma, 
“ action,” i.e. the retribution of all deliberately willed 
actions, and the doctrine of continued rebirth. The latter 
made the doctrine of retribution seem real, for a single 
existence does not always appear to bear out the teaching 
that whatsoever a man sows he shall also reap. But the 
real greatness of Buddhist morality is in the truly ethical 
character of its teaching. In this it was helped by its rejection 
of brahminical ritual and sacrifice, and its principles apply 
equally to the life of the layman and the ascetic. The formula- 
tion of the moral training in the Dlgha is no doubt a scholastic 
production. The question is how far it was a correct presenta- 
tion of the earliest teaching will be considered later. 

A man born as a householder or in some other low family 
hears the doctrine of a Buddha and acquires faith in him. 
He reflects that it is not easy to practise brahmacariya ^ 
while living in a house, and decides to go forth to a houseless 

1 Digha, i, 63 ff. This triple division with further subdivisions runs through 
the Dlgha and Majjhirna, and is found in Sarvastivada works {MvyiU,, iv, 36), 
showing the agreement of the schools on fundamentals. The three divisions 
are also called the accomplishments or attainments (sampadd) (1) of morality, 
(2) of the mind, and heart, (3) of full knowledge. Dlgha, i, 172, 

2 This term, another example of one borrowed from other sects, meant 
originally the practice of a religious student before marriage during his study 
of the Vedas under a brahmin teacher, and implied strict continence. This is 
the special sense in which the Buddhists adopted it, for it is explained just 
below as avoiding sex intercourse ”, not merely avoiding violating the 
ordinary moral rules, which is kdmem micchdedro “ wrong indulgence in the 
passions ”, But it is also used in a wider sense of the whole religious life of 
one who has taken these rules upon him. 
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life, cutting off his hair and beard, giving up any wealth 
he may have, and abandoning all his relatives. “ Having 
thus left the world he dwells restrained with the restraint 
of the Patimokkha, accomplished in the practice of good 
conduct, and seeing the danger of even minute faults. He 
adopts and becomes trained in the rules of training, exercising 
good action in body and speech, getting his livelihood by 
pure means, and having four special objects in view : being 
accomplished in morality, having the door of his senses 
guarded, being endowed with mindfulness and self-possession, 
and being content. 

These four objects form the division of moral training. 
The first is expounded by giving a list of rules called the 
Moralities {slla).^ 

1. He abandons the Idlling of living things, lays aside the use of 
a stick or a knife, and full of pity he dwells with compassion for the 
welfare of all living things. 

He abandons the taking of what is not given, takes and expects 
only what is given, and lives without thieving. 

He abandons incontinence and lives apart, avoiding sex intercourse. 

He abandons falsehood, and speaks the truth. 

He abandons slanderous speech, and does not tell what he has heard 
in one place to cause dissension elsewhere. He heals divisions and 
encourages friendships, delighting in concord and speaking what 
produces it. 

He abandons harsh speech, his speech is blameless, pleasant to the 
ear, reaching the heart, urbane and attractive to the multitude. 

He abandons frivolous language, speaks duly and truly and in 
accordance with the Dhamma and Vinaya. His speech is such as to be 
remembered, elegant, clear, and to the point. 

Then follow a number of rules applying especially to his life as monlc. 

He abandons injuring seeds or plants. 

He eats once at one meal-time, and not at all at night, avoiding 
unseasonable food. 

He abandons the seeing of dancing, singing, music, and shows. 

He abandons using and adorning himself with garlands, scents, and 
unguents. 

He abandons the use of a high or big bed. 

He abandons the accepting of gold and silver. 

The other rules in this section specify the abandoning of various 
kinds of property, kinds of food (raw grain, raw meat), acting as 
a go-between, cheating, bribery, fraud, and various acts of violence. 

2. The second section is mainly an amplification of the frivolous 
practices in the first list — injury to seedlmgs, use of kinds of food, 
seeing dances and shows, games, the use of luxurious furniture, scents 
and unguents, frivolous tales, wrangling about the Dhamma and 
Vinaya, acting as intermediary and diviner. 

^ jytgha, i, 63. They are divided into three sections, Small, Medium and 
Great, but this refers merely to their length, as the most important section 
containing all the positive rules is the first. 
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3. The third section gives a list of the “ base arts ” by which 
ascetics and brahmins gain a wrong living, auguries, charms, 
astrological, medical, and surgical practices.^ 

Secondly, he keeps the door of his senses guarded. If he 
sees anything, he does not devote his attention to its 
characteristics or its details. As greed and dejection ^ and 
evil thoughts might flow into him if he did not restrain his 
sense of sight, he restrains and guards it, and so of the other 
five senses.^ Thus, having this restraint of the senses, he feels 
an inner unmixed pleasure. 

Next he becomes mindful and self-possessed by performing 
all the ordinary actions of life with conscious reflexion upon 
the proper way of doing each of them, and finally he finds 
contentment in being satisfied with robes for his body and 
alms-bowl for his sustenance. He takes them with him as 
a bird its wings. 

It will be seen that there is no lack of confidence that the 
individual can come to perform all these rules. It is true 
that he has cut off many occasions of stumbling by renouncing 
household life and choosing to practise brahmacariya wholly 
complete, wholly pure, polished as a pearl ’’ ; yet the need 
of some moral support did come to be seen, and was one of 
the causes of the development and popularity of the belief 
in bodhisattas, beings who devote themselves to saving 
their fellow men. 

But he still has to expel those hindrances {nwarana), 
tendencies of mind which prevent him from attaining clear 
knowledge. He begins to meditate, and practises concentra- 
tion. Going to a secluded spot, in the forest, at the root of 
a tree, on a hill, in a mountain cave or cemetery, after having 
begged his alms, he sits down cross-legged and upright, setting 
up mindfulness before him. He purifies his mind of the five 
hindrances : longing for the world, malice, sloth and torpor, 


^ An interesting point with regard to this list is its relation to the Ten 
rules of training (Basasikhliapaddm) winch have to be learnt by the novice 
(Vin., i, 83), nine of which occur in this list. The first four of bhe Ten rules 
are identical with the first four of the Moralities, and the last five are the 
same as the five rules beginning with the rule about eating, down to the 
non-acceptance of gold and silver. The fifth of the Ten rules forbidding 
intoxicants does not occur here, though it is in the Fdtimokkha, JPac,, 51. 

2^ These are the two attitudes of the sensual man towards life. An eagerness 
to indulge in pleasures and a feeling of disgust and revulsion on discovering 
the vanity of sensual indulgence. 

2 The sixth sense is the inner sense of mind, the objects of which 
thoughts, ideas, or any inner experience. 


are 
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istraction and agitation, and doubt. This is the beginning 
f the concentration of mind {samddhi) which leads him 
hrough four stages of trance ^ {jhdna, Skt. dhydna). 

When he sees in himself these five hindrances expelled, exultation 
rises, as he exults joy arises, as his mind feels joy his body becomes 
erene and feels pleasure, and as it feels pleasure his mind is 
oncentrated. Free from the passions and evil thoughts he attains 
nd abides in the first trance of pleasure with joy, which is accompanied 
\y reasoning and investigation and arises from seclusion. He suffuses, 
ills, and permeates his body with the pleasure and joy arising from 
eclusion, and there is notliing in his body untouched by this pleasure 
nd joy arising from seclusion. 

Again, with the ceasing of reasoning and investigation, in a state of 
nternal serenity, with his mind fixed on one point, he attains and 
ibides in the second trance of pleasure with joy produced by con- 
centration, without reasoning and investigation. He suffuses, fills, 
ind permeates his body with the pleasure and joy produced by con- 
centration, and there is notliing m his body untouched by it. 

Again, with equanimity towards joy and aversion, he abides mindful 
ind conscious, and experiences the pleasure that the noble ones call 
‘ dwelling with equanimity, mindful, and happy and attains and 
ibides in the third trance. He suffuses, fills, and permeates his body 
vith pleasure, without joy, and there is nothing in his body untouched 
ly it. 

Again, abandoning pleasure and pain, even before the disappearance 
if elation and depression he attains and abides in the fourth trance, 
?v^hich is without pain and pleasure, and with the purity of mindfulness 
md equanimity. He sits permeating his body with mind purified and 
fieansed, and there is nothing in his body untouched by it. 

The monk has now reached the stage where full knowledge 
[parind) begins. He reflects on his body, produced by a 
father and mother, a collection of milk and gruel to which 
his consciousness is bound. He acquires the superhuman 
faculties mentioned in the Patimokkha, false boasting about 
which involved exclusion from the Order. These include 
the ability to materialize a shape of himself and create a 
‘‘ mind-formed ’’ body, which may appear in any place he 
wishes. By the power of iddhi he is able to rise in the air, 
duplicate himself, and other even grotesque attainments. 
In the legends Buddha is represented as discouraging them 
in his disciples. He also acquires a telepathic power of 

^ Strictly speaking the trance is the final state of which these are stages. 
Rhys Davids said “ there is no suggestion of trance, but rather an enhanced 
vitality ” {Pah Diet., s.v.), evidently taking trance for a state of coma. But 
the trances of meditation do not imply a decreased vitality. The inner 
experience becomes more intense as attention is withdrawn from outer things, 
and the person may appear unconscious. Once during a great thunderstorm, 
when two farmers and four oxen were struck, Buddha was walking in the 
open air, but was so absorbed that he neither saw nor heard anything of it. 
Yet he was “ conscious and awake ” all the time. Digha, ii, 131. 
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hearing distant sounds and of being able to read the minds 
of individuals. He can perceive whether a person’s mind is 
passionate or calm, angry or not, etc., just as one looking 
into a mirror or clear water at his face can see whether he 
has a mole on it or not.^ 

Having reached this stage he is in a position to develop 
the three knowledges (vijjd). 

(1) He directs his mind to the knowledge of his former 
existences. He remembers one, two, three births, and so 
on up to a hundred thousand through many ages (kalpa) 
of the evolution and dissolution of the universe, thinking 

in that one I had such a name, clan, caste, food, feeling 
such pleasure and pain, and having such an end. Passing 
away thence I was reborn in such a place. There, too, I had 
such a name, etc., and such an end It is as clear to him 
as if a man were to go from his own village to another, and 
were to reflect on what he said and did, and how he returned. 

(2) He directs his mind to the knowledge of the passing 
away and rebirth of individuals. He acquires the divine 
eye, and can see beings passing away and being reborn in 
different states of existence, high or low, happy or miserable, 
in accordance with their deeds, 

(8) Finally, he directs his mind to the knowledge of the 
destruction of the dsavas.^ He duly understands, '' this is 
pain,” ‘‘ this is the cause of pain,” ‘‘ this is the cessation 
of pain,” ‘‘ this is the way leading to the cessation of pain.” 
He duly understands : these are the asavas,” “ this is the 
cause of the asavas,” “ this is the cessation of the asavas,” 
“ this is the way to the destruction of the asavas.” When 
he thus knows and thus perceives, his mind is released from 
the asava of sensual desire, from the asava of (desire for) 
existence, and from the asava of ignorance. In the released 
is the knowledge of his release ; he understands that birth 

1 All these forms oHddhit materialization, invisibility, thought transference, 
and others (ansesthesia, raising the bodily temperature), are still known and 
piaetised by the lamas of Tibet, according to Mme A. David-Neel, who believes 
that there is a basis of truth in them. See her articles, “ Les ph6nom^nes 
psychiques au Thibet,” m Rev. de Paris, 1st December, 1929, p. 566, and “ La 
Thibet mystique ”, ibid., 15th February, 1928. 

2 This term literally means “ flowing in ”, and it still has that meaning 
with the Jains, who look upon karma as something material flowing into 
the individual. Probably when the Buddhists adopted it it had already 
acquired a special sense. It is unnecessary to speculate about its derivation 
as we know exactly what the Buddhists understood by it, i.e. sensual desire 
(kdma), desire for existence (bhava), and ignorance (avijja), to which was lafcei 
added wrong views (ditth%, drshti). 
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is destroyed, the religious life has been led, done is what was 
to be done, there is nothing further for this world.^ 

This is the state of pannd, the full, intuitive knowledge 
which brings about the state of the arahatj^ who has done 
everything required to reach the goal of his training, than 
which there is no visible fruit higher and more excellent.” ^ 
This scheme claims to form a complete whole, and there can 
be no doubt that it did at one time form the sum of the 
disciple’s training. But the possibilities of the psychological 
developments were not exhausted, and it will be seen how 
it became extended. The immediate points of interest are, 
what were the methods for securing the attention, and what 
did the disciple meditate on. 

The Buddhist tradition was that Buddha used to give each 
disciple a subject for meditation in accordance with his 
disposition and afterwards question him about it. It was 
certainly the practice later on for monks to receive subjects 
of meditation {hammatthdna) from their teachers. Physical 
means were adopted for the preliminary fixing of the 
attention.^ These are the kasinas (Skt. krtsna)^ devices for 
using physical objects, of which there were ten : earth, 
water, fire, wind, blue, yellow, red, white, light, and conscious- 
ness. The method of using them is described by Buddhaghosa 
in great detail.^ The monk in a secluded place makes a circle 
of reddish clay on the ground, or he may make it on a piece 
of cloth kept flat by tying four sticks to it. The circle should 
be one span four fingers across. He sits on a couch con- 
veniently near and looks at the circle, repeating some suitable 
phrase, such as “ insatiable are lusts ”, sometimes closing 
his eyes until the “ sign ” arises. When he can see the sign 
(i.e. the after-image) with his eyes shut as well as open, the 

1 tt ^ pl^g autre chose pour I’^tat d’etre ici.” See La ValMe Poussin, 

Le dogme et la philos. du Bouddh,, p. 185. 

2 Skt. arhat “ worthy ” ; the term is merely an honorific title, which was 
adopted by the Buddhists and applied exclusively to the perfected disciple. 

® The six knowledges of magic power, the divine ear, knowledge of others’ 
thoughts, remembrance of former existences, knowledge of the passing away 
and rebirth of beings, and knowledge of the destruction of the asavas are the 
six ahhinnd or higher knowledges, Mvyut, 14. Buddhaghosa calls the first 
five secular, Vism., 373. 

^ Ang., i, 38 ; this passage gives the fullest list in the Scriptures of these 
methods and of subjects of meditation. The Sarvastivada lists are almost 
identical, Mvyut,, 67 ff. 

s Vism., eh. iii, iv. He replaces the consciousness device by the separated- 
space device, as it is in the Attainments (see below) that “ consciousness is 
infinite ” is made an object of thought. Sarvastivada list m Mvyut., 74. 

E 
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required sign has come about. He then returns and with 
the sign begins his meditation proper, but if it disappears 
he must go back and recover it. The other devices are 
essentially the same. The water-device is done with a bowl 
of water, and the fire-device is done by making a hole in 
a rush-mat or piece of cloth and putting it before a blazing 
fire so that a bright circle appears. By these devices various 
stages of trance are attained and the possibility of performing 
special kinds of exercises. 

Besides the four trances other methods are given. These 
are not necessarily later, but their place in the Buddhist 
system of training appears to be subordinate, and an attempt 
has been made to co-ordinate them with the trances. They 
are classified in accordance with Buddhist cosmology, 
which divides existence into three planes, the world of 
sense, the world of form, and the formless world up to 
the limit of existence (bhavdgra). The most important 
are the four (sometimes five) Attainments, which added 
to the trances make a series of eight or nine, as described 
below. 

The four Brahma-viharas (Brahma-abodes) show direct 
connection with brahminical practices, as they occur in the 
Yoga-sutras (i, 33). This does not necessarily prove borrowing 
on the part of the Buddhists, but the Scriptures do recognize 
them as a non-Buddhist practice, and give a legend of 
Makhadeva, an ancient king of Mithila, who practised 
them and who in consequence was reborn in the Brahma- 
world,^ They are, in fact, there depreciated, for though 
it is possible to attain trance through them, they do not 
tend to “ aversion, absence of passion, cessation, peace, 
higher knowledge, enlightenment. Nirvana They are 
thus described : 

The monk abides pervading one quarter having his 
mind accompanied by love, likewise the second, third, and 
fourth. Thus above, below, around, everywhere, he abides 
pervading the entire world with his mind accompanied by 
love, with abundant, great immeasurable freedom from 
hatred and malice.” In the three other viharas the monk 

^ Majjh., ii, 76. This shows that the name Brahma was understood literally. 
In Buddhist cosmology the Brahma-world belonged to the world of form 
above the world of sense to which the earth and the lower heavens belong. 
But “ brahma ” is also used in the sense of “ excellent ’’ and Buddhaghosa 
admits that sense here. Vism., 320. 
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in the same way pervades the world with compassion, 
sympathy, and equanimity.^ 

There are two other schemes of meditation, which were 
also used for concentrating the attention. They are almost 
ignored by Buddhaghosa in his treatment of subjects for 
meditation, but the second is important in showing how the 
stages of trance came to be extended, for the trances were 
enlarged to eight and sometimes nine by taking stages from 
this scheme and making them extensions of the four trances. 
The first is the eight Stages of Mastery {abhibhayalana) ^ : 

1. Perceiving forms (material shapes) internally he secs 
forms externally, limited, fair in colour or foul ; having 
mastered them (thinking) I know, I see ”, thus perceiving, 
this is the first stage of mastery. 

2. Perceiving forms internally he sees forms externally, 
unlimited, fair in colour or foul ; having mastered them 
(thinking) ‘‘ I know, I see ”, thus perceiving, this is the second 
stage. 

3. Not perceiving forms internally he sees forms 
externally, limited, fair in colour or foul ; having mastered 
them (thinking) I know, I see ”, thus perceiving, this is 
the third stage. 

In the fourth stage he sees the same forms as unlimited. 
In the fifth he perceives forms as blue, and in the rest he 
perceives them as yellow, red, and white respectively. 

The interpretation of Mr. Woodward ^ appears to explain 
its significance. It is to attain the form- world by cultivating 
the path thereto. The form- world to the Buddhist was 
a reality — a stage of the universe above this world of the 
five senses, in which material shapes existed, but not the 
senses of touch, smell, and taste. He was supposed actually 

^ Digka^ i, 250 ; Mvyut., 69 ; they are also known as the four 
Immeasurables (appamanna) Digha, iii, 223 ; cf. Fim., px). 295 ff., where 
Buddhaghosa has some practical remarks. The monk should not start by 
trying to love his enemy or he will get tired. Nor is it easy to practise 
equanimity, perfect balance of feelings, towards a dear friend. Love for all 
includes love for oneself, and with love for himself as being the easiest he 
should start. Buddhism did not make the modern opposition between self- 
love and altruistic love. It is self-love that justifies love to all. See the stories 
of King Pasenadi, whose wife refused to say that there was anyone dearer 
to her than herself. Samy.y i, 74. 

2 Dlgha, ii, 110 ; MvyuUy 71. 

® Gradual Sayings^ i, 36. Rhys Davids thought that its purpose was to 
get rid of the delusion that what one sees and feels is real and permanent 
Dial.f ii, 118. 
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to go there by such training, and psychologically the effect 
was so to concentrate his mind that he became fit for existence 
in that world. 

The eight Stages of Release {vimokkha) are also a mode 
of concentration by which one became trained in stages foi 
still higher worlds — ^from the formless world above the world 
of form up to the limit of existence. It still remains in the 
lists of exercises, but its original use has been modified b} 
taking the fourth to the seventh stages and making their 
extensions of the four trances. These four are known as the 
Attainments {samdpatti)^ but they are also treated with the 
four trances, so that the whole becomes a series of eight 
Sometimes the last release is added making nine stages.^ 

1. Possessing form (material shape) he sees forms. 

2. Not perceiving forms internally he sees forms. 

3. He is intent only on the thought “ it is well 

4. Passing entirely beyond perceptions of form, with the dis 
appearance of perceptions of resistance, not attending to perceptions c 
diversity, (he perceives) “ space is infinite ”, and attains and abide 
in the stage of the infinity of space. 

5. Passing entirely beyond the stage of the infinity of space, (h 
perceives) consciousness is infinite ”, and attains and abides in th 
stage of the infinity of consciousness. 

6. Passing entirely beyond the stage of the infinity of consciousnes! 
(he perceives) there is nothing ”, and attains and abides in the stag 
of nothingness. 

7. Passing entirely beyond the stage of nothingness, he attains an 
abides in the stage of neither consciousness nor non-consciousness. 

8. Passing entirely beyond the stage of neither consciousness nc 
non-consciousness, he attains and abides in the stage of the cessatio 
of perception and feelmg. 

The disciple might get a particular subject of meditation from h 
teacher, but there is a standing list of subjects from which the teacb 
might choose according to the pupil’s disposition. 

(1) Four contemplations (satipattlidna) on the body, feelings, tl 
mind, and thoughts, in which ‘‘ he dwells ardent, conscious, mindft 
dispelling his greed and dejection towards the world ”. This is real 
a complete scheme of training, as will be seen below from the sehen 
of the four Contemplations. 

(2) Four right efforts (padhdna). He exercises will, strives, puts fov 
energy, applies his mind — (a) to preventing the rising of ev 
unprofitable thoughts ; (b) to dispelling evil, unprofitable though 
that have arisen ; (c) to causing the rise of good thoughts ; (d) 
establishing, clearing, improving, increasing, cultivating, and coi 
pleting good thoughts that have arisen. 

(3) Four bases of magic power, practised with the effort of co 
centration and combined respectively with will, thought, energy, ai 
investigation. 


Dig/ia, ii, 111, 156 ; Mvyut.^ 70. 
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(4) Five faculties (indriya) are practised : faith, energy, mindfulness, 
loncentration, and full knowledge. These, and also the powers, are 
aid to be practised in each of the four trances. 

(5) Five powers {hala) are practised, of the same names as the 
acuities. They are powers in the sense of being unshakable, says the 
lommentary. The more elaborate analysis of the Abhidharmako^a 
vi, YO) explains that the indriyas, which in the previous stage were 
iredominant, can as balas never be crushed by the passions. 

(6) Seven parts or limbs (anga) of enlightenment (bodhi) are practised : 
nindfulness, investigation of the doctrine, energy, joy (zest), calmness, 
joncentration, equanimity. 

(7) The eightfold Path : right views, right resolve, right speech, 
■ight action, right livelihood, right effort, right mindfulness, right 
joncentration.^ 

The first of these, the four Contemplations, forms the 
jubject of an important sutta,^ and it is said to be “ the one 
rvay for the purification of beings, for passing beyond grief 
md lamentation, for the ending of pain and misery, for the 
ittaining of right method, and for the realizing of Nirvana 
[t forms, as will be seen, an important part of the evidence 
or determining how the Buddhists conceived the nature 
md organization of the individual. 

The monk goes to the forest or the root of a tree or an 
mpty house, sitting cross-legged and upright, and setting 
ip mindfulness {sati) before him. He begins his contemplation 
3f the body. This portion consists of fourteen reflections, 
3ach with the same refrain. He breathes conscious of each 
breath. “ He practises, ‘ conscious of my whole body I will 
breathe in ’ ; he practises, ‘ conscious of my whole body 
[ will breathe out ’ ; he practises, ‘ calming my bodily 
organism I will breathe in ’ ; he practises, ‘ calming my 
bodily organism I will breathe out He contemplates the 
body as something that arises, then as something that passes 
away, then as something that both arises and passes away. 
“ His mindfulness becomes established with the thought, 
‘ here is the body,’ so far as required for knowledge and 
self-reflection. He abides independent, and grasps at nothing 
in the world. Even so the monk abides reflecting on the body.” 

Again the monk when walking reflects : “I walk,” or 
when standing, “ I stand,” and in the same way when 
sitting or lying down ; and he practises the same reflection 

^ This eightfold division in Majjh.f i, SOI, is equated with the triple division ; 
morality — right speech, action, and livelihood ; concentration = right effort, 
mindfulness, and concentration ; full knowledge = right views and right 
resolve. 

2 Mahd-satipatthdna-sutta, Dlgha, ii, 290, 
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for each. In all the actions of life he acts conscious of what 
he is doing. 

Next he reflects on his body from the sole of his foot to 
the crown of his head as something enclosed in skin full 
of various kinds of impurity. A list of thirty-two items 
is given to be repeated : hair, nails, teeth, etc., which recur 
in other places. 

He then contemplates the body as composed of the four 
elements, repeating the same reflections. 

Again, the monk, as if he had seen a corpse in a cemeter}^ 
dead for one, two, or three days, swollen, discoloured, and 
decomposed, reflects, and so applies it to his own body ; 
then as if he had seen it eaten by crows, vultures, dogs, and 
other creatures ; then as reduced to a scattered collection 
of bones, and, lastly, as whitened bones the colour of a 
shell, or reduced to powder ; and in each case he reflects 
as before. This portion was later developed into the ten 
asubhuy in which there are ten stages of decomposition.^ 

The second contemplation is on the feelings, i.e. pleasant, 
unpleasant, and neutral sensations. “So he abides contem- 
plating the feelings internally, or externally, or internally 
and externally. He abides contemplating the feelings as 
things that arise, then as things that pass away, and then 
as things that both arise and pass away.” He again establishes 
mindfulness with the same formula as when contemplating 
the body. 

Thirdly, he contemplates his states of mind [ciita). He 
knows if it is in a state of lust or free from lust. A state 
of hatred or free from hatred, and so of dullness, distraction, 
exaltation, loftiness, concentration, or liberation. His 
contemplation is as before. 

Lastly, he contemplates his thoughts {dhamma), Dhamma 
may mean “ thing ” in general, but here it is used of the 
things in the mind, thoughts, or ideas. Mind is treated as one 
of the senses, the sixth internal sense, and dhammas are its 
object, just as sights and sounds are objects of other senses. 
He contemplates thoughts which are the five hindrances. 
He knows that he has or has not sensual desire. He knows 
how there is the origin of sensual desire which had not yet 
arisen, how there is the putting away of sensual desire which 

^ Ang,, i, 43, calls them perceptions {sanna) and makes five of them. 
Buddhaghosa, Vism,^ 110, gives ten. 
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has arisen, and how there is the non-arising of sensual desire 
which has been put away. 

The other hindrances are treated in the same way : malice, 
sloth and torpor, distraction and agitation, and doubt. 

The monk has now contemplated himself as analysed into 
body, feelings, mind, and thoughts. What follows is said 
to be still contemplation on thoughts, but it is done by 
introducing another analysis of the individual into five 
parts, the well-known groups of grasping {updddnakkhandha), 
the body, feeling, perception, the aggregates, and conscious- 
ness. Evidently this classification existed when the sutta 
was composed. Each of the five is reflected on in the 
same way, its rise, its passing away, and both its rise and 
passing away. 

Then follows the reflection on the six internal and six 
external “ spheres ” {dyatana). These are the six senses or 
faculties of sight, hearing, touch, smell, taste, and mind, and 
the corresponding six objects. He reflects on each as rising 
and passing away. He understands any fetter that arises 
on account of both sense and object, how there is the arising 
of a fetter not arisen before, how there is the putting away 
of a fetter that has arisen, and how there is no arising in the 
future of a fetter that has been put away. 

The seven parts of enlightenment (bojjhanga) are then 
reflected on. He is aware of each, whether it is present or 
absent, how it arises, and how by practice it is fully developed. 

Finally, he reflects on the four noble truths, and Buddha 
declares that “ for anyone who should practise these four 
contemplations for seven years, one of two fruits may be 
looked for : either full knowledge in this present life, or 
if there is a remainder leading to rebirth {upddi)^ the state 
of one who does not return.” Or it may be for six years, 
and the possible time is gradually reduced to seven days. 

This scheme, which now forms the first part of the thirty- 
seven qualities of enlightenment, thus appears here as an 
independent method of training sufficient in itself for attaining 
enlightenment. The fact that it contains classified psycho- 
logical terms makes it probable that it is later than the 
scheme described above (p. 47), which proceeds by way 
of the four trances. 

The seven groups of the bodhipakkhikd dhammd^ from the 
four Contemplations to the Eightfold Path, form a whole 
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of thirty-seven items, and they for long remained a summarj 
of the positive aspect of the doctrine. In the story of Buddha’j 
death they are said to have formed his last discourse to the 
monks.^ Rhys Davids, apparently assuming that the detail 
are historical, said, ‘‘ it is of great interest to notice whai 
are the points upon which Gotama, in this last address t( 
his disciples, and at the solemn time when death was s( 
near at hand, is reported to have laid such emphatic stress 
. . . This summary of the Buddha’s last address may fairh 
be taken as a summary of Buddhism, which thus appear; 
to be simply a system of earnest self-culture and self 
control.” ^ Its importance does not lie in the suppositioi 
that it may contain a nucleus of truth about a quite legendar^j 
period, but in the fact that it was accepted by the chief school; 
as constituting the essentials of the doctrine. As thus state( 
it gives good grounds for those scholars like La Valle< 
Poussin, who refuse to call it a religion. It does not deny th« 
gods, but it recommends remembrance ^ of them only ii 
order to recognize that they have reached their respectiv* 
heavens by means of such faith, morality, and other virtue 
as the disciple himself possesses. They are not worshipped 
they are not the basis of morality, nor are they the bestower 
of happiness. 

The question about the term religion is largely verbal 
Buddhism, like the religions amongst which it originated 
formed a positive conception of the universe. Its cosmolog’* 
and theory of recurring cycles were fundamentally the sam 
as the brahminical. Certain problems about the univers 
and the individual arose, which were put aside as useless 
but never considered unknowable or unthinkable. Th 
Buddhist was convinced that he knew or could come to kno\ 

^ Both the Pali and Sanskrit forms of the legend contain them — Dl^ht 
ii, 120 ; Divy*, 200 — showing that they formed a generally recognize 
summary of the positive side of the Doctrine. 

2 Dial,, ii, 128-9. They are later known as the bodhipakkhikd dhamini 
the qualities or principles constitutmg enlightenment. They remain thirtj 
seven in Sanskrit works, M'oyuL, 38-44, Dharmasang,, 43, Lai,, 8, and eve 
in definitely Mahayana works, Lotus, 458. It is the Netii (112), a Pali worl 
which increases the number to forty-three, apparently by adding six of tli 
perceptions (sannd), 

3 Angut,, iii, 287. This is one of the subjects of meditations called the si 
remembrances (anws^aii)— Buddha, the Doctrine, the Order, moralib 
liberality, and the gods. Pour others were afterwards added — on death, if 
body, breathing, and calm. A set of twenty perceptions (sannd) also occui 
in Angut,, i, 40. It contains five of the meditations on a corpse, but it appeal 
to have been given up for later classifications. Buddhaghosa recognizes onl 
one — ^perception of the repulsiveness of food. 
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quite enough about the universe in order to understand 
his relation to it, and what he must do in order to attain 
final happiness. His conception of it gave him the peace 
and confidence that others claimed as the boon of their own 
religion, but which he found only in his own. For him it 
was more truly a religion than any other. 

It is notorious that Buddhism was far from being “ simply 
a system of earnest self-culture and self-control Some 
of its presuppositions are already implied in the above 
scheme — a universe into any part of which a being might 
be born, and ruled by an inexorable law which determined 
him to be reborn according to his actions. It is still disputed 
whether original Buddhism was nothing but vulgar magic 
and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic practices ”, or 
whether Buddha was a “ follower of some philosophic system 
in the genre of Patanjali’s ” — to take two extreme views. 
It is certain that the philosophic system came to exist, 
with theories of the nature of the individual, his career 
according to a law of causation, and the doctrine of his 
final destiny ; and then with the Mahayana movement a 
transformation of all the problems through a new theory 
of reality and a conception of the Enlightened One which 
made him indistinguishable from the highest conceptions 
of Hindu deity. 



CHAPTER V 

CAUSATION 


O NE of the most discussed doctrines of Buddhism is the 
Formula of causal origin, the so-called Chain of Causa- 
tion, the paticca-samuppdda^ Skt. pratUya-samutpdda. The 
Formula is held to expound the two truths of the origin of 
pain and the cessation of pain. It was apparently Burnouf 
who first called it a chain, enchamement, but this is a question- 
begging term, for the name merely means “ arising or coming 
into existence causally ”, and there are Buddhists who deny 
that it should be understood as a continuous chain. The 
term usually translated “ link ” is niddna, “ cause,” but 
each link is said to arise by having the previous one as cause 
(paccaya). There is an abundance of terms for cause which 
are never strictly distinguished. Another point which has 
not always been recognized is that the scheme with twelve 
“ links ” is only the stereotyped form which it finally assumed. 
There are several other shorter variants in the Canon, and 
they raise the question whether they are adapted from the 
longer form, or whether the longer is an inorganic combina- 
tion of independent elements.^ It will be convenient to give 
first the classical form in which the Formula is best known. 
This is found in the description of the attainment of arahat- 
ship, when the disciple having passed through the stages 
of morality and concentration reaches the knowledge of 
the destruction of the asavas, and knows pain, its cause, 
its cessation, and the Way leading thereto. In what is 
probably the oldest form of this description ^ there is no 
mention of the Chain, but merely the statement that the 
truths are known. But we also find this statement expanded 
by the insertion of the Formula of causal origin, and its 

^ This latter is the view of Senart, Apropos de la tMorie houddhique des 
douze niddnas, Melanges de C. Barlez^ p. 281. Leyde, 1896. It make? 
superfluous the attempts of Western scholars to find in it a rational con- 
tribution to philosophic thought. 

^ i, 83, above, p. 48 ; the enlightenment of Buddha himself is 

described in the same terms, also without the Chain, in Majjh, i, 249. In 
a forni with ten links it is given m the account of the enlightenment of 
Vipassin Buddha, Digha, ii, 30, and repeated in Sarpy, ii, 7, with twelve links. 
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repetition, in which each item is stated positively as a cause, 
is said to explain the cause of pain, and its repetition 
negatively, in which each item is said not to exist, explains 
the cessation of pain. The following is the Formula in the 
Lalita-vistara,^ where after telling of the rebirth of beings 
it continues : 

“ So the Bodhisattva, with his mind concentrated, purified, 
cleansed, luminous, spotless, with the defilements gone, 
mild, dexterous, firm and impassible, in the last watch of 
the night at dawn . . . directed his mind to the passing 
away of the cause of pain. He thought : wretched is it that 
this world has come about, namely, is born, grows old, dies, 
passes away, is reborn. And thus one knows no escape from 
this whole mass of pain. Alas ! no means of ending all this 
great mass of pain is known, this old age, sickness, death, and 
so forth. Then, again, the Bodhisattva thought : when what 
exists do old age and death come to be, and w^hat is the cause 
of old age and death ? He thought : When birth exists, 
old age and death arise, for old age and death have birth as 
their cause,” 

In the same way birth has coming into existence {bhava) 
as its cause ; coming into existence has grasping {updddna) 
as its cause ; grasping has craving {trshnd) as its cause ; 
craving has sensation {vedand) as its cause ; sensation has 
contact {sparsa) as its cause ; contact has the six sense- 
organs (saddyatana) as its cause ; the six sense-organs have 
mind and body {ndma-rupa) as their cause ; mind and body 
have consciousness (vijndna) as their cause ; consciousness 
has the aggregates {samskdrdh) as its cause ; the aggregates 
have ignorance (avidyd) as their cause. 

This is called the repetition in reverse order {pratiloma). 
The Bodhisattva then repeats it in direct order {anuloma)* 

When what exists do the aggregates come to be ? And 
what is the cause of the aggregates ? Then he thought : 
when ignorance exists, the aggregates come to be, for the 
aggregates have ignorance as a cause,” and so on down to 
“ with birth as cause old age, death, grief, lamentation, 
pain, misery, and despair come to be. Even so the origin 
of all this great mass of pain comes to be, the origin ! Thus 
as the Bodhisattva duly reflected repeatedly on these things 

1 441 (345) ; Mvst, ii, 285, is more verbose, but is essentially the same. 
The fullest treatment in the Pah is Sarriy,, ii, 144. 
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unheard before, knowing arose, vision arose, knowledg 
arose, intelligence arose, full knowledge arose, light appeared. 

He then repeats it backwards and forwards negatively 
when what does not exist do old age and death not come t( 
be ? Or on the cessation of what is there the cessation o 
old age and death, ending with ‘‘ even so is the cessatioi 
of all this great mass of pain ”, and knowledge of the cessatioi 
of pain arises. “ At that time I duly knew : ‘ this is pain 
this is the cause of the asravas, this is the cessation of th< 
asravas, this is the path leading to the cessation of tin 
asravas.’ ” ^ 

The differences of view as to the interpretation of thh 
Formula turn on two points, whether it describes differenl 
stages of each individual who is involved in this mass of pain 
or whether it has a cosmological significance, and depends 
upon speculations concerning the origin and passing awaj 
of the universe, 2 In the Digha itself it is called profound, 
even in its appearance profound ”, and Ananda is reproved 
for saying that it is extremely clear. ^ From this it is probable 
that at an early period there were disputes about its meaning, 
and that a need was early felt for its interpretation. This is 
shown still more in the commentarial explanations, and 
though the very fact that explanation was required prevents 
us from assuming that they give the primitive sense, they 
cannot be ignored if we are to decide what the Buddhists 
meant by it. There can be no doubt about its purpose when 
it was inserted in the above context. It was there under- 
stood as the knowledge of the nature and cause of pain 
attained by the individual which leads to escape from 
rebirth. 

There are several terms occurring m it which also occur 

^ It may be noticed that there is a stiU later addition to the Formula. 
Sometimes there is prefixed to it the words “ when this exists, that exists ; 
with the arising of this that arises ’’ ; and to the negative form “ when this 
does not exist, that does not exist ; with the cessation of this that ceases 
Here the causal law is stated generally, but it is interpreted in terms of the 
Formula ; cf. XJdana, i, 1, and Fw., i, 1. 

2 It is unnecessary to consider the older attempts of Western scholars at 
exegesis, which proceeded without regard to the interpretations actually 
adopted in the Scriptures and the commentaries. They are discussed in 
Oltramare, La Formule des douze causes, Geneve, 1909 ; cf. A, B. Keith, 
Buddh. phiL, p. 106 ; L. de la Valine Poussin, Theorie des douze causes^ Gand, 
1913. The theories of Jacobi and Schayer will be considered in connection 
with the question of Buddhist borrowings, Ch. VI. 

3 Mahdniddna-sutia, Digha, ii, 55 ; in tins sutta the first two links and the 
fifth (six sense-organs) are omitted. 
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in another formula, the five groups (khandhas) which make 
up the individual. In the legend of Magandiya {Majjh., i, 
511) Buddha says to him : If I were to teach you the 

doctrine as to what health and Nirvana are, and you were to 
come to know what health is and to see Nirvana, then when 
vision arose you would cast away your passion for the five 
groups of grasping, and you would think, ‘ long indeed have 
I been cheated, deceived, and deluded by this my mind 
in that I went on grasping at body {rupa), sensation {vedand), 
perception {saiind), the aggregates (sankhdrd)^ and conscious- 
ness (vinndna). On account of my grasping {updddna) 
coming to be (bhava) arises, birth, old age, grief, lamentation, 
pain, dejection, and despair arise. Even thus is the origin 
of this whole mass of pain.’ ” 

Here we have the well-known analysis of the individual 
into the material part, the body, and four divisions of the 
spiritual part. The only term here needing separate comment 
is sankhdra. The aggregates evidently form one of the groups 
of the spiritual part, and the scholastics explain them as 
“ the mental concomitants or adjuncts which come or tend 
to come into consciousness at the uprising of a citta 
(thought).” ^ They include everything that may come into 
the mind, permanent qualities like memory, ideas, good and 
bad impulses or dispositions, as well as unconscious habits. 
It is evident that in the above legend they are supposed to 
explain one part of the constituents of the individual man. 
Magandiya had just before congratulated himself on his 
perfect health, and Buddha here points out that it ends in 
old age and death. It is this grasping after the things of the 
body which results in coming to be, i.e. passing into a new 
existence. Rebirth is a term here out of place, birth is a stage, 
but the new existence, the coming to be, begins not with 
birth but with conception. The next stages of birth, old 
age, and death are clear. 

In the stages here given, from grasping to old age and 
death, we have the last four links of the Chain, but nothing 
needs to be added to make them intelligible in this passage, 

^ Rh. Davids, Pali Dict.^ s.v. One analysis of the aggregates makes about 
fifty separate items. They appear to have been compiled in order to include 
every mental phenomenon, and the Dhammasangam makes sure of this by 
adding “ and any other non-material things that have arisen causally 
The Pali and Sanskrit lists largely agree, but are not identical. Ahhk», ii, 23 ; 
Mvyut., 154, There is a simpler and probably earlier analysis of the aggregates 
into sankliaras of body, speech, and mind. 
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nor does their causal connection need explaining. The 
sequences are of every-day experience. It is the same in the 
Sutta of grasping,'^ where the sequence starts wath craving 
{tanhd) : 

In one who abides surveying the enjoyment in things that make 
for grasping craving increases. Grasping is caused by craving, coming 
into existence by grasping, birth by coming into existence, and old age 
and death by birth. . . . Just as if a great mass of fire were burning of 
ten, twenty, thirty, or forty loads of faggots, and a man from time to 
time were to throw on it dry grasses, dry cow-dung, and dry faggots ; 
even so a great mass of fire with that feeding and that fuel would burn 
for a long time. . . . 

In one who abides surveying the misery in things that make for 
grasping, craving ceases. With the ceasing of craving grasping ceases, 
with the ceasing of grasjDing coming into existence ceases, with the 
ceasing of coming into existence, birth ceases, and with the 
ceasing of birth old age and death cease. Grief, lamentation, pain, 
dejection, and despair cease. Even so is the cessation of all this mass 
of pain. 

Here again it is the existence of an individual that is spoken 
of. The teaching is the doctrine of pain and putting an end 
to pain, which is caused by craving and the consequent grasping 
or clinging to things that lead to continuous existence. 

The series in the two previous examples are only a part 
of the Chain of Causation. Unless the Chain can be proved 
to be part of the earliest teaching the question whether 
it was compounded of earlier separate portions is not very 
important. It occurs in the Dlgha (ii, 30) with the omission 
of the first two links, and again with the omission of the six 
sense-organs as well (ii, 55). This seems to show that ifc 
did not originally form a fixed sequence. Its entire omission 
in the earliest accounts of the enlightenment suggests that 
it was not then even invented. Someone evidently put it 
together, and the main point of interest is its philosophic 
significance. It implies a theory of causality, but we find 
cause understood in different senses. Ignorance is the cause 
of consciousness. Consciousness is here understood as rebirth- 
consciousness, the state in which the individual exists at 
the moment of conception. It is clear that ignorance in the 
Buddhist sense, ignorance of the truth of pain, will lead to 
rebirth, for the ignorant individual cannot take the only 
course which, according to Buddhist doctrine, would 
prevent it. 

^ Vpaddna-suita, Sarjfty.^ ii, 84. Updddna also means “ fuel ”, that which 
the fire grasps to maintain its existence. 
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Here we have an intelligible sense in which ignorance may 
be called a cause. Thus if one goes to a wrong village, it 
is because he was ignorant of the right way. But this is 
quite different from the sense in which contact (of the sense 
organs) is a cause of sensation. In this case we have an 
efficient cause. Again birth is the cause of old age. This 
appears to be like calling day the cause of the night. 

The Buddhist commentators, however, have succeeded 
in interpreting the series as the different stages, or the 
essential factors of the stages, which an individual assumes 
during his existence in the world of change. Buddhaghosa 
makes it a theory of the causes of rebirth in any part of the 
universe.^ For him the whole universe is divided into three 
planes, of which the lowest, the world of sensual desire from 
the deepest hells up to the heavens of sensual pleasures, is 
inhabited by beings with their six senses. Above these is 
the world of form, in which the senses of taste, smell, and 
touch are absent. In the formless world only mind exists. 
It is inhabited by beings who have practised the four Attain- 
ments of non-form. 

‘‘ Ignorance is non-knowledge of pain, etc. In coming 
to be in the world of sense-desire ignorance is the cause of 
the aggregates of that world, and so in the world of form and 
the formless world. In the world of sense-desire the aggregates 
are the cause of rebirth-consciousness in that world, and so 
of the other worlds. In the world of sense-desire rebirth- 
consciousness is the cause of mind and body, and so in the 
world of form. In the foi'mless world it is the cause of mind 
only. In the world of sense-desire mind and body {ndma- 
rupa, the concrete individual) are the cause of the six organs 
of sense, in the world of form they are the cause of three 
organs of sense (sight, hearing, and mind), and in the formless 
world of one (mind). In the world of sense-desire the six 
organs of sense are the cause of six-fold contact, in the world 
of form of three contacts, and in the formless world the 
mind-organ is the cause of one contact. In the world of 
sense-desire the six contacts are the cause of the six senses, 
in the world of form three contacts are likewise the cause 
of three senses, and in the formless world one is the cause 
of one sense. In the world of sense-desire the six senses 

1 The following is from Vism.y 198 ff. ; he gives a fuller exposition under 
pannd, pp. 517 S., in which state the whole Chain is supposed to be fully 
understood. 
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are the cause of six groups of craving, likewise three senses 
in the world of form and one sense in the formless world 
In this and that existence this and that craving is the caus( 
of this and that grasping. Grasping, etc., is the cause of the 
various forms of coming to be. How ? Here one person thinks 
he will enjoy sense-pleasures, and commits miscondud 
with body, speech, or mind on account of his grasping at sense 
pleasures, and through the fullness of his misconduct he is 
reborn in a state of unhappiness. ‘^There his karma which is 
the cause of his rebirth is karma-becommg. Rebirth 
becoming consists of the khandhas (the five groups 
constituting the individual) due to his karma. The arisin| 
of these groups is birth, their ripening is old age, and thei 
break-up is death. Another person thinks he will enjo] 
the happiness of heaven, so he practises good conduct, an( 
through the fullness of his good conduct is born in heaven 
There his karma is as before. Still another thinks he wil 
enjoy the happiness of the Brahma-world, and through hi 
grasping after sense-desires he practises friendliness, com 
passion, sympathy, and equanimity, and through the fullnes 
of this practice he is born in the Brahma-world. There hi 
karma is as before. Still another thinks he will enjoy happines 
in the formless world , . . and so on as with the explanation 
based upon the remaining forms of grasping . . . 

Now ignorance and the aggregates form one group 
consciousness, mind and body, the six sense-organs, contaci 
and the senses another ; craving, grasping, and becomin 
another. The first group belongs to past existence, the tw' 
middle ones to the present, and the last to the future.’’ 

The last paragraph shows that Buddhaghosa divides th 
career of the individual who is transmigrating into thre 
parts. Consciousness is birth-consciousness, the first tw 
links belong to a past existence, and at the third he is reborr 
but the actual point of passing to another existence is nc 
birth but conception. Thereupon he develops into th 
khandhas, the material khandha of body {rupa) with th 
four immaterial khandhas included in ndma, the immateris 
part. These develop sense-organs, which with contact (i. 
stimulus of any one of the sense-organs) result in any of th 
six senses. From these develops the craving for satisfactioi 
the craving leads to grasping at anything that will satisf 
them, and the grasping leads to bhava, coming to be, i.e. a ne 
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conception followed by birth, old age and death, and another 
future existence. So the sequence goes on. It is not referred 
to as a wheel in the older texts, but it is not easy to see how 
with this interpretation it could be considered in any other 
way. Each link mentioned does not express the whole of 
what exists at any given stage, but only that which is causal 
at that stage. With ndma-rupa there is a complete being. 
It develops the six sense-organs, i.e. a complete being with 
sense-organs. But these organs are the cause, i.e. render 
possible the contacts, the exercise of each sense, which in 
their turn give rise to sensations, and so on. 

The division into three existences, past, present, and 
future, is not peculiar to Pali Buddhism. It is found in 
Nagarjuna’s Friendly Epistle and it belongs also to Sarvasti- 
vada, as seen in Vasubandhu’s Ahhidharmdkosa (iii, 20), 
which makes a triple division in time, and in the purely 
Mahayana Dasahhumika-sutra,^ though it is not quite the 
same division. The latter says : “ what is said of the 

samskaras having ignorance as cause refers to the past ; 
consciousness to feeling refers to the present ; craving to 
becoming refers to the future, and so it goes on again.” 
Its interpretation as individual development is still more 
clearly brought out in the tlkd on the Bodhicary avatar a 
(ix, 73), where it says, “ through the union of mother and 
father at the seasonal concourse the seed of consciousness 
fettered by enjoyment and arising here or there produces 
in the mother’s womb the germ of mind and body.” 

It is clear that this interpretation was a widely spread 
one, for it continued in Theravada and Sarvastivada teaching, 
and is found even in Tantric Buddhism.^ As Keith says, 

^ Friendly Epistle, 1886, p. SO ; Abhk,, ii, p. 62 ; G. Tucci, “A fragment 
from the Pratityasamutpadavyakhya of Vasubandhu,” JRAS,, 1930, 611 ; 
Dasabhumika-suira, ed. Rahder, p. 51 ; the common Buddhist doctrme of 
the process of conception as described above is thus given in Divy., i, 442 : 
“ Now through the meeting of three circumstances sons and daughters are 
born. What are the three ? When the mother and father being in love come 
together, the mother is at the due season, and the gandharva (the bemg to 
be reborn) is present.” This appears not to be a peculiar Buddhist theory, 
but the usual view of conception accepted without question by the Buddhists. 
In the Pali the same statement is put into the mouth of Buddha, and is also 
represented as bemg held by brahmins {Majjh., i, 266 ; ii, 157). 

2 Candamahdrosana-tantra, ch. xvi, publ. by L. de la Valine Poussin, 
JRAS., 1897, p. 467 ; this work, m explammg rebirth, gives particular 
physiological details of the process of conception. It appears to hold that the 
first ten terms from ignorance to becoming (conception) are pre-natal. 
La Valhe Poussin, Deux notes sur le Pratityasamutpdda, 14th Internat. 
Congress of Orientalists, Algiers, 1905. 
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it does not impose itself as necessarily representing the 
intention of its creators, but he declares that no other 
traditional interpretation has any chance of being original.^ 
However, Buddhaghosa refers to another when he compares 
the scheme to a wheel, but not a revolving wheel as m the 
usual interpretation of the Chain. The nave is ignorance 
and the rim old age and death. The other ten links form 
ten spokes. Thus each of the ten arises directly from ignorance 
and ends in old age and death. There is, in fact, a sutta 
which explains pain in this way.^ Pain is said in turn to be 
due to upadhi (the khandhas), to ignorance, etc. Sixteen 
items are spoken of, each directly the cause of pain. Among 
them eight of the links of the Formula occur, but the six 
sense-organs, becoming, birth, old age and death are omitted. 
It remains an isolated interpretation, and suggests that 
pain was once explained from different and independent 
causes without any order, and that the causal Formula 
might have been an attempt to co-ordinate them into a 
series and make one item dependent on another. Such an 
attempt from the heterogeneous nature of the items could 
never be made perfectly consistent, and the idea that behind 
the logical weakness of the current interpretation must 
lie a perfectly cogent one may be an illusion, and is certainly 
a mere surmise. 

No perfectly logical interpretation has been found, and 
even if it were it would have no significance unless it could be 
shown that the Buddhists originally held it. How differently 
it may be conceived can be seen from Mr. Matsumoto’s 
interpretation.® 

For Mr. Matsumoto the Chain is part of the original teaching 
of Buddha. But the essential, he holds, does not rest upon 
the number of twelve links nor upon their order. In that 
case, how far does it remain a formula ? It is said to be only 
an attempt to explain the thought contained in it — ^that 
everything arises in mutual dependence. Of course it is 
possible, he says, to apply this to everything and make it 
the starting point of a world-picture. But this is not the 
meaning that Gautama Buddha applied to it. “ For him 
after long striving the doctrine of causal origination resulted 

1 Buddh. philos,^ p. 106. 

^ Dmyatdnupassana-sutta “ consideration of the dyads ”, Sn., pp. 724 ff. 

® Die PTajMpdramitd4iU, p. 28. 
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as the final possibility of explaining human life as it presented 
itself to him. Concentration on this thought, the spiritual 
insight thereby brought about into the inner connection of 
the life-process, and the resulting knowledge of its unreality 
was for him at the same time emancipation, a state which 
must be looked upon as complete Nirvana.” The inter- 
pretation of the formula as a theory of temporal causality, 
according to Mr. Matsumoto, was a change brought about 
by the Sarvastivadins, a change, that is, from “ original 
Buddhism ” and the meaning that Gautama Buddha applied 
to it. Mr. Matsumoto is quite certain what Buddha’s original 
meaning was, and he finds it in the system of the 
Prajndpdramiid, the Scripture of one of the schools of 
Mahayana. The significance of this must be considered 
later. He considers that the original meaning was perverted 
by the Sarvastivada Abhidhamma into a theory of the 
process of transmigration ; but this is scarcely exact, for 
it occurs in the Canon itself in what is probably the oldest 
interpretation that we possess. This is the Mahdniddna- 
sutta {Dighay ii, 55), in which the first two links and the fifth 
do not appear. There it is said, “ if consciousness did not 
descend into the womb of the mother, would mind and body 
become constituted therein ? No, Lord. If the consciousness 
of one while yet young, whether of a boy or a girl, were to 
disappear, would the mind and body proceed to growth, 
increase, and development ? No, Lord.” 

This is how the inner connection of the life-process ” 
presented itself to the earliest interpreters of the formula. 
Rhys Davids found in the sutta much more, for he held 
that it expressed the process of origination and cessation 
as a natural and universal law. “ Events came impelled by 
preceding conditions, causes that man could by intelligence 
and good will study and govern, suspend, or intensify.” 
Yet it is this very sutta which after closing the series with 
“ mind and body have consciousness as a cause ”, adds, 
“ consciousness has mind and body as a cause.” We scarcely 
find here the significance of the law of universal causation, 
breaking in on a great mind with a flash of intuition ”, 
nor was any application made of it as a universal law. 

It is no wonder that the later Buddhists by coming to 
deny any real connection between each link, and even the 
natural causal sequence between contact and sensation, birth 
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and old age, have deprived the formula of any meaning as 
a theory of causation. They have put in its place the 
Mahayana doctrine of interdependent relation, in which 
the causality held by the older schools becomes an illusion. 
We find that all the oldest interpretations do, in fact, treat 
it as a causal chain. They show us the attempts to make it 
a consistent account of the stages of the individual as he 
transmigrates. There is nothing to show that it ever had 
a more consistent meaning or why, if it had, the interpreters 
should have lost it. 

An important question that remains is whether the formula 
has been borrowed from another system or suggested by 
similar sequences. It would be no surprising thing to find 
an originally logical scheme perverted by an adaptation to 
another set of principles. This will be more suitably discussed 
in connection with the relation of Buddhist doctrines to other 
Indian systems. 

Note on the Wheel of Becoming 

The Causal Formula does not appear to have been at 
first conceived as a wheel but as a line in the series of trans- 
migrations of unknown beginning. But it easily lent itself 
to such a presentation. In the Divydvaddna (300) Buddha, 
after hearing from Ananda the merits of Maudgalyayana 
(Moggallana) as a teacher, says that there will not always 
be one like him, and orders the Five-spoked Wheel to be 
inscribed over the gateway of the Veluvana monastery at 
Rajagaha. He describes how it is to be made : “ The five- 
spoked Wheel ... is to be made with the five destinies 
(gati), the hells, animals, pretas (ghosts), gods, and human 
beings. Therein the hells are to be made at the bottom, 
the animals and ghosts above ; then gods and human beings ; 
the four continents, Purvavideha, Aparagodaniya, Uttara- 
kuru, and Jambudvipa. In the middle (the nave) passion, 
hatred, and stupidity are to be represented, passion in the 
form of a dove, hatred in the form of a snake, and stupidity 
in the form of a pig. An image of Buddha is to be made 
pointing out the circle of Nirvana. Apparitional beings are 
to be represented by means of a windlass as passing away 
and being reborn. All round is to be represented the twelve- 
fold Causal Origination in direct and reverse order. The 
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whole is to be represented as swallowed by Impermanence 
{anityatd), and two verses are to be written : 

Make a beginning, renounce your home, 

To the Buddha-teaching apply yourselves ; 

Smite away the army of Death, 

As an elephant a house of reeds. 

Who in this Law and Discipline 
Shall vigilantly lead his life, 

Abandomng the round of birth, 

Shall verily make an end of pain. ^ 

Among the cave paintings of Ajanta (ascribed to the 
7th century a.d.) is a pictorial representation, which has 
been identified with the Wheel of Becoming (bhavacakra), 
but it is too fragmentary for making comparisons. ^ The 
form usually represented in Tibet has six spokes, as in that 
reproduced by Dr. Waddell. The five destinies have been 
increased to six by making the asuras, the rebel gods, 
a separate career. In the Kaihdvatthu (viii, 1) the doctrine 
of six destinies is opposed. The upper sector represents 
the gods, who at the right are seen fighting under Indra 
(Sakra) against the Asuras, who are attacking them in the 
next sector. To the left other heavens are visible. The seated 
figure is Mahabrahma, of whose four faces three can be seen 
in the original. 

In the next sector are the Asuras, and at the foot of Mount 
Meru the wishing tree, Cittapatali, which here extends into 
Indra’s heaven of the thirty-three gods. In Indra's heaven 
is said to be the tree Parijataka (Pali, Paricchattaka), and 
here there may be some confusion or special legend about 
the two. Indra’s heaven is properly on the top of Mount 
Meru, but the circular arrangement of the picture has probably 
prevented exact representation. 

Below comes the realm of animals and fish. At the bottom 
of the ocean is the palace of the Nagas, serpents who can 
assume human form. 

In the lowest sector are the hells. In the upper part Yama 

^ The verses occur in Sarny, ^ i, 156, and elsewhere. 

^ It was identified as such by Dr. L. A. Waddell, Journ. As. Soc, Bengal, 
1896, vol. Ixi, pt. 1, p. 133 ; JRAS., 1894, p. 367 ; The Buddhism of Tibet, 
pp. 105 ff , where reproductions of this and the Tibetan form are given. He 
also attempted an interpretation of the Wheel, with analogies from 
Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and Spmoza. A satisfactory explanation based 
upon tlie evidence of the Sanskrit Buddhists was given by L. de la Vallee 
Poussin at the 14th International Congress of Orientalists (Algiers) in 1905 
{Actes, le partie, § 1, p. 193). 
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is judging the sinners, and in the lower part are the hot hells 
on the left and the cold hells on the right. 

Next is the realm of the pretas, beings with large bellies 
and very small mouths, always tortured with hunger and 
thirst. The remaining sector is that of human beings. In 
each sector is a figure of Avalokitesvara, who visits all realms 
in fulfilment of his vow to save the world. 

The Twelve nidanas running along the rim in direct order 
(clockwise direction) from the top are : 

1. Avidyd, ignorance : blind man with a stick. 

2. Samshdrdhy lit. aggregates, compounds : potter with 
wheel and pots. 

3. Vijndna, consciousness : monkey climbing a tree 
with flowers. 

4. Ndmarupa, name and form, mind and body : a ship 
(the body) with four passengers representing ndma, i.e. the 
four immaterial skandhas : feeling, perception, samskaras, 
and consciousness. Consciousness is steering. 

5. Saddyatandni, six sense-organs : an empty house. 

6. Sparsa, contact : man and woman embracing. (6 and 
7 are misplaced in the figure.) 

7. Vedand, feeling : man with an arrow in his eye. 

8. Trsndy thirst, craving : woman offering drink to 
a seated man. 

9. Upaddnaf grasping : man gathering fruit from a tree. 

10. Bhava, becoming (conception) : woman with child. 

11. Jdt% birth : woman in childbirth. 

12. Jardmarana, old age and death : man carrying a 
corpse to the cemetery. 

It will be seen that the figures are merely illustrations of 
states in each stage, and sometimes only allegorical representa- 
tions, as in the case of the potter and the ship. They do not 
throw much light on the theory of the wheel, but they show 
an interpretation which agrees in general with the view that 
it represents different stages in the transmigration of the 
individual. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE BACKGROUND OF BUDDHISM 


'"^HE training of the disciple through the stages of morality, 
concentration, full knowledge, and release shows little 
of any metaphysical considerations. But such principles 
are implicit in certain doctrines assumed, doctrines already 
established in popular beliefs — a theory of the structure of 
the universe, the belief that the individual transmigrates 
through it unceasingly unless he wins knowledge, and that 
his life is happy or wretched in his various existences according 
to the sum of his previous actions. These are general Indian 
beliefs which Buddhism accepted, while systematizing and 
generalizing them, and which are presupposed in all its 
peculiar dogmas. The fact that these theories underlie the 
special dogmatic and philosophical superstructure of 
Buddhism makes it necessary to consider both the ante- 
cedents of Buddhism as well as the state of contemporary 
thought at the time when the new religion was becoming 
established. The questions are more easily asked than 
answered, for the evidence at hand is both incomplete 
and to a great extent indirect. 

, For the early relations of Buddhism to Brahminism we 
have the ancient ritual and speculative works known as the 
Brahmanas and the Upanishads. But as will be seen, the 
difficulty is to prove that early Buddhism had any direct 
contact with these works. The problem is not lessened by 
the fact that the Brahminism referred to in the Buddhist 
records belongs to a different region from that described in 
the ritual works. The first question is the relation of Buddhism 
to the contemporary rival schools, and for this we are limited, 
except in the case of Jainism, to Buddhist accounts, which 
are in all cases legendary. They are stereotyped accounts 
of doctrines, attributed in some cases to particular leaders, 
but no more historical than the early legends of Buddha 
himself. Doubtless there is a historical basis, but we learn 
little about the holders of these doctrines, the so-called 
six heretics, beyond the statements of their teaching. These 

71 
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statements, however, have a great importance in the develop 
ment of Buddhist thought, for each heretic became dis 
tinguished as the holder of a characteristic doctrine, the 
denial of karma, and so on, and these doctrines are the leading 
ideas against which Buddhism for centuries directed its 
arguments. 

The views of the six heretics are stated in their most 
picturesque form in the Sdmdnnaphala-suttay the ‘‘ discourse 
on the fruit of being an ascetic {samana) ” in the sense oi 
a Buddhist monk.^ It consists of a legend recording king 
Ajatasattu’s visit to Buddha. The king points out that there 
are all sorts of trades and occupations, and those who follow 
them have evident fruit ” therefrom. They live with theii 
families and friends in comfort, give gifts to brahmins, and 
the result is happiness with the prospect of rebirth in heaven, 
Can Buddha show any such visible fruit for one who is an 
ascetic ? The king admits that he has put the same question 
to other ascetics and brahmins, and proceeds to give the 
answers which he has received. 

He had first asked Purana Kassapa, who declared that 
whatever a man’s actions were, the greatest crimes would 
not result in guilt or increase of guilt nor meritorious deeds 
in meril. This is the doctrine of akiriyavdda non-action,” 
which denies that karma has any results. Such a reply, 
said Ajatasattu, was like asking for a mango and getting 
a bread-fruit, and so were all the other replies. Next he 
asked Makkhalin Gosala, who described an elaborate and 
fantastic system of births, conduct, and karma, but denied 
all responsibility for actions. Everything is fated, and when 
beings have run through their course of transmigrations 
they make an end of pain. 

The king next inquired of Ajita Kesakambalin, who was 
a materialist. There is no karma. ‘‘ A man consists of the 
four elements, and when he dies and is cremated the elements 
return to their places. Both fools and sages with the dis- 
solution of the body are cut off and destroyed, and after 
death they are not.” This is the doctrine of ucchedavdda, 
‘‘ cutting off,” annihilation. 

The fourth sage was Pakudha Kaccayana, who explained 
that there were seven indestructible bodies : earth, water, 

^ DlghUi 1 47 ; the teachings of the first four without names being mentioned 
are given in Majjh., i, 513, and the other two occur m a further list of fom*. 
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fire, air, happiness, pain, and life or soul. There is no slayer 
or causer of slaying, no hearer, knower or causer of knowing. 
One who splits a head with a sword does not kill anyone. 
He merely makes a hole with a sword between the seven 
indestructible bodies. The next sage was Nigantha Nataputta, 
the Jain, who explained his fourfold vow, but as it is agreed 
that both text and commentator misunderstand it, it need 
not be discussed. The last was Sanjaya Belatthiputta, who 
refused to make a positive or negative statement on the 
above points or on any others. 

It is probable that all these names are real,^ but hardly 
likely that the descriptions of the doctrines give us a fair 
picture of the state of thought in early Buddhist times. 
Two of the names are known from Jain works, Nataputta 
and Gosala, and the latter in those works is called an Ajivika. 
This name is said to mean one who gets his livelihood from 
his profession of ascetic, and to be a name given by opponents. 
Hence it is not certain that the name was applied only to 
one peculiar sect. The Ajivikas are mentioned by the 
Buddhists, but they never apply the name to Gosala. 
According to the Jains, Gosala joined the Jain leader, but 
quarrelled with him and they separated. For the Buddhists 
he is the representative teacher of fatalism. The best known 
of the six is the Nigantha Nataputta, known to the Jains 
as Mahavira, their last leader. The obscurity of the present 
passage is the more remarkable as the Jains, known to the 
Buddhists as Niganthas,^ are mentioned frequently in the 
Scriptures, and one of their chief doctrines, Mriyavdda, 
the doctrine of action, is fairly discussed. 

The rest stand merely as the representatives of certain 
doctrines, Purana of the denial of moral action, Ajita of 
materialism and a denial of the survival of the individual, 
and Pakudha of another kind of denial of moral action. 
Sanjaya is a mere caricature of shallow irresolution. No doubt 
there was materialism at all times. The Hindu philosophical 
systems mention the Charvakas as such a school, but all 
that we know of them is much later than early Buddhism. 
Among the six the system of Pakudha, with its seven 
indestructible elements, most resembles a tendency of Indian 

^ The six were also well-known to the Sarvastivadins ; Bivy, 14S ; 
Av-^ati 134. 

^ Skt. nirgmniha “ free from bonds ” ; the name Jain, properly Jama, 
“ followers of the conqueror,” is a derivative from jina “ conqueror ”, 
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thought — the attempt to find something ultimately real 
behind the phenomena rather than in co-ordinating experience 
and interpreting it as the real. But nothing like this actual 
system is elsewhere founds 

The conclusion of the dialogue is of peculiar interest. 
What did the compiler think was the right attitude to take 
with regard to these questions of moral action and reward, 
materialism and fatalism ? They are not the undetermined 
questions ’’ which Buddha refused to answer, yet the rest 
of the dialogue ignores them. The Buddhist answer to the 
question of the fruits of samanaship is to ignore all these 
problems of morals and metaphysics, and to give a description 
of the career of the disciple — ^his course of moral training, 
the system of concentration, and the attainment of full 
knowledge. It maintains the same position as the previous 
discourse, the Brahmajdla-sutta^ which concludes that beyond 
any speculations are things profound, hard to see, hard 
to understand, calm and excellent, beyond the region of 
logic, subtle, comprehensible only to the wise, which the 
Tathagata, having comprehended and realized, proclaims.” 

The Brahmajdla-sutta itself contains the fullest account of 
theories supposed to have been held by other schools, and 
it is in these that attempts have been made to find points 
of contact with the orthodox philosophical systems. It is 
called “ the net of Brahma ” {brahma-jdla), and claims to 
include in its list all possible views. ‘‘ All those ascetics and 
brahmins who construct systems about the past or the future, 
or both, who hold theories about both, and who make various 
assertions about the past and future, are all caught in this 
net of sixty-two subjects. There they are, though they plunge 
and plunge about. There they are caught in the net, though 
they plunge and plunge about.” The apparent elaborateness 
of the scheme becomes clearer when it is analysed. The views 
fall into two classes, speculations about the past and about 
the future : 

I. There are those who hold views about the beginnings 
of things in eighteen ways : 

(1) Some hold in four ways ^ that the self or soul (diman) and the 
universe (loka) are eternal. 

1 Unless we refer to Enapedocles. It is free from the objection which 
Aristotle brought against the early Greek theorists, that they assunaed 
principles which explained only material existence. 

^ The four ways merely refer to the number of existences remembered, so 
that it is unnecessary to discuss them separately. 
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(2) Some hold in four ways that the self and universe are in some 
'espects eternal and in some not. 

(3) Some hold that the universe is finite, or infinite, or finite and 
nfinite, or neither finite nor infinite. 

(4) Some wriggle like eels in four ways, and refuse a clear answer. 

(5) Some assert in two ways that the self and universe have arisen 
fvithout a cause. 

II. Some hold views about the future in forty-four ways : 

(1) They hold in sixteen ways that the self exists as conscious after 
death. 

(2) In eight ways that it exists as unconscious after death. 

(3) In eight ways that it is neither conscious nor unconscious after 
death. 

(4) They hold in seven ways the annihilation of the individual. 

(5) They hold that Nirvana consists in the enjoyment of this life 
in five ways, either in the pleasures of sense or in one of the four trances. 

Some of these views are cosmological and do not need 
discussion, as they are not characteristic of any particular 
school. The first doctrine set forth is that the self and the 
universe are eternal (sassatavdda). It takes for granted that 
the universe passes through ages of disintegration and 
renewal, a point which the Buddhist does not dispute. An 
ascetic or brahmin who practises concentration remembers 
many of his past existences, and comes to the conclusion 
that “ the self and the universe are eternal, barren (i.e, not 
producing anything new), standing as on a mountain peak, 
fixed as a firm pillar ; and these beings are reborn, trans- 
migrate, arise and pass away, but (self and universe) are 
eternal.” Here we have the important word attd (Skt. dtman) 
“self no difficulty is made about it. The only question 
is whether it is eternal or not. We shall later find a different 
point of view implied in the word dtmavdda^ the doctrine 
that a self or soul exists. We do not find it expressly stated 
that the self is not eternal, but only that a yogi has 
remembered such an enormous number of his existences 
that he infers that self and world are eternal. When we come 
to the doctrine that everything compound is transitory, 
then we shall find a positive argument against the eternal 
existence of the soul. 

The second class of doctrines deals with the nature of 
the gods, and while not denying their existence sets out 
a theory which unceremoniously deprives the conception 

^ There is no reason why it should not be called “ soul ”, except that that 
word IS generally associated with the related doctrines of Christian theology. 
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of deity of any value. The great Brahma himself is reborn 
like any other being. He is the first to be born at the beginning 
of a new age, and imagines himself to be god {issara), as 
indeed he is for the time being. Other beings are born later, 
and he imagines that they have come into being at his wish, 
because he wished for them. And the other beings who 
meditate about it imagine that he is their maker, and that 
they themselves are impermanent and short-lived. 

Brahma is thus held by the theorizer to be eternal and the 
rest not. Another form of this class is to hold that the eye, 
ear, nose, tongue, and body are impermanent, but that 
thought, mind, or consciousness is permanent and eternal. 

The next three cases do not call for any remark, as they 
do not describe any recognizable systems. 

So far the questions have been concerning the origin of 
the soul. The rest deal with its future destiny. The next 
two classes are not clear as they stand. It is said that the 
self if conscious after death may have form, be finite, have 
one mode of consciousness, be happy or miserable, or it may 
be without form, etc., and varied in other ways. If the self 
is unconscious, it may have form or not form, and be varied 
in eight ways. Buddhaghosa takes these cases to refer to 
the supposed state of the liberated self as held by certain 
theorists, and explains some of the alternatives as being held 
by the Ajivikas, Jains, and others. The third class is only 
a logical refinement. The fourth is the annihilation doctrine 
of Ajita, but it is elaborated by stating that extinction may 
take place (1) with the death of the body according to the 
materialistic view, or (2) with the death of a divine self ” 
in the world of sense, or (3) in the world of form, or (4-7) in 
one of the stages of the formless world. The last class (Nirvana 
in this life) looks at first like the doctrine held both by 
Buddhists and brahmin schools that release may be attained 
in this life. But here the Nirvana meant is the full enjoy- 
ment of the pleasures of sense, not the bliss attained by 
complete separation from them, or rejecting such sensualism 
the heretic thinks to find it in one of the four trances. 

The apparent multiplicity of doctrines in the Brahmajdla- 
sutla is due to their being treated from every point of view, 
positively, negatively, and both. They are not actually 
denied, but are treated as containing the whole of what it 
is possible to assert concerning the self and the universe. 
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It cannot be doubted that many of them were never doctrines 
actually held, but only possibilities added to make the net 
complete. Still it is remarkable to find that not one of the 
doctrines mentioned can be certainly identified with those 
of brahmin schools. An exception possibly exists in the case 
of the first doctrine mentioned, that self and universe are 
eternal. Oldenberg held that in this passage the Sankhya 
dualism of eternal spirit and eternal nature appear to be 
unmistakable.^ Sankhya uses the simile of “ standing on 
a mountain peak ”, but applies it only to the purusha {dtman), 
which remains unmoved against the evolution of the universe. 
He thus has to admit that the Buddhist account is inexact, 
as it often is in referring to the doctrines of other schools. 
Another place where he sees a reference to Sankhya is where 
it is said that the eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body are 
impermanent, but that thought, mind, or consciousness is 
permanent and eternal. This, too, is inexact, for in Sankhya 
not only the five senses but also the group to which mind 
belongs stands on the side of material nature. But even if 
the references are to Sankhya, they do not show Sankhya 
influencing Buddhism or imparting its principles. Both 
passages speak of doctrines that were rejected, and rejected 
even without being understood. Their importance is rather 
with regard to the history of Stokhya and the possible 
changes that it may have undergone before it assumed its 
classical form. 

An extensive influence of Sankhya on Buddhism was held 
by Jacobi, who derived the Chain of Causation from the 
series found in the Sankhya system in its classical form.^ 
This system, as is well known, explains the evolution of the 
universe from a primitive undifferentiated matter called 
prakrti (nature). This Nature has three constituents (guna) 
in perfect equilibrium, and it is the upsetting of this 
equilibrium and the consequent elaboration of the con- 
stituents in different proportions which constitute the actual 
world both material and spiritual. The constituents, which 
appear in matter as lightness, movement, and heaviness, 
appear in mental phenomena as goodness, passion, and 
dullness. Behind all this is the purusha, the permanent 
atman. 

^ Lehre der Upan.^ p, 295. 

2 Der UrspTung des Buddhismus aus dem Sankhya-yoga. Nachr, vM.k* Ges, 
der Wiss, zu GdUtngen, phiL-hist. KL, 1896. 
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The first evolute of Nature is buddhi (intellect), which 
becomes individualized as ahamkdra (egoity). This is said 
to be parallel to the Buddhist vijndna (consciousness) as 
cause of ndma-rupa (name and form, individuality). Then, 
“ from egoity proceed the ten organs, indriya, with the inner 
sense manas, and the five subtle elements, tanmdtrasJ^ This 
is said to be quite similar to the procession of the six sense- 
organs from name and form. However, the Buddhist sense- 
organs really are organs, and it is from them that the actual 
faculties of sense proceed through the mediation of contact. 
The indriyas of Sankhya are faculties, and there are eleven 
of them, for besides manas and the five corresponding to 
the five sense-organs there are five others corresponding to 
five external organs (voice, hand, etc.). Further there are the 
five subtle elements, i.e. the elements each in their purity, 
from which proceed the five gross elements, the elements 
as we perceive them in a state of mixture. These are said 
to correspond to the dharmas of the Buddhists, which are 
actually existing “ things ”, whether external objects or 
internal as thoughts and cognitions. The Buddhist dharmas, 
phenomena, Jacobi continues, correspond practically to the 
outer world, which is contained in the mahdbhuta^ the gross 
elements of Sankhya-Yoga. According to Sankhya, the gross 
elements proceed as a particular creation from the tanmatras. 
On the other hand, according to Buddhist doctrine they stand 
on the same line with them. 

Here we have the fundamental problem for the inter- 
pretation of the Chain. The Stokhya series is a cosmogony, 
explaining the evolution and structure of the universe. 
Jacobi has never raised the question whether the same 
interpretation is possible for the Buddhist series. The 
dharmas, the constituents of the universe, do not proceed 
from any subtle elements, nor are they ever found as a link 
in the Chain. The Chain is never interpreted as a cosmogony, 
but only as a series of states of the individual. If it ever 
was so interpreted, or if that was the original meaning 
intended, it had been entirely forgotten. But while we find 
stages and conceptions in the Sankhya series which do not 
fit into the Buddhist Chain, how are craving, grasping, 
becoming, birth, and death to be fitted into the Sankhya 
scheme ? They do not fit. Jacobi says that birth and death 
need no explanations ; that in all Indian philosophemes 
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which assume rebirth, birth is a consequence of samsara, 
and birth has old age and death as result. 

This does not seem to touch the question of explaining 
them as members of a series. Birth, old age, and death belong 
to that part of the Formula which is most easily explained 
as describing the temporal career of an individual, and they 
do rot occur in the ontological Sankhya formula at all. Nor 
does the terminology make it more probable that one is 
dependent on the other, Vihhana is said to correspond 
with buddhi, ndma-rupa with aharnkdra^ saldyataiia with 
the ten indriyas^ the manas, and the five tanmdtras, trsnd with 
abhinivesa or dsis, updddna is analogous to dharmddharmau^ 
Prakrti ^ and the gunas, the most fundamental principles 
of the Sankhya construction, are nowhere found in 
Buddhism. How far such parallels are convincing may be 
left to the reader. In any case the Sankhya scheme does not 
explain how the Buddhists understood their own formula, 
even if it may have given hints to the elaborator of the 
twelvefold Chain. 

Jacobi’s conclusions, which were accepted by Pischel ® 
but rejected by Oldenberg,^ have been extended by 
Dr. Schayer,^ who holds that the Chain is a “ kosmische 
Emanationsformel ”, He thinks that the Buddhists did 
not understand their own formula. Native exegesis transforms 
the meaning into a “ primitive Biologic ”, and he finds this 
unsatisfactory, first because it compels us to the nonsensical 
placing of craving and grasping in the embryo stage, and 
secondly because bo interpret ndma-rupa as the psycho- 
physical being does not correspond to its original meaning 
and is a makeshift of later scholasticism. It will be seen that 
Dr. Schayer assumes that all the stages from ndma-rupa 
to bhava take place in the embryo stage. But this cannot 
fairly be charged against the Pali exegetes. They might 
fairly be blamed for omitting to mention birth after the stage 
of ndma-rupa at conception, but the next causal state is 
held to be the formation of the six sense-organs, and the 

^ Jacobi, loc. cit., pp. 49 ff. 

^ Buddhaghosa uses it when he speaks of the holders of Sankhya as 
pakativadins. Vism.^ 525. 

® Lehen und Lehre des Buddha \ “ Wir wissen, dass der theoretische 

Buddhismus ganz auf dem Samkhya-Yoga beruht,” p. 61. 

^ Die Lehre der Upan., p. 357, 

® Vorarheiten z. Gesch. der mahdydnistischen Erldsungslehren, Untersuch, z, 
Gesch, des Buddhismus, v, 235. 
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event of birth is not mentioned. But the exegetes never 
doubted that it took place. Ndma-rupa is an upanishadic 
term, and will be more conveniently considered later. 

There is, however, a further problem concerning the 
relation of Buddhism to Sankhya. The system of the Yoga 
philosophy ^ has most of its leading conceptions identical 
with Sankhya. It differs by introducing the concept of 
a God and by making yoga-practices an essential part of its 
training. Did Buddhism get its notions of Sankhya through 
the Yoga philosophy ? The historical facts are very slender. 
The legend tells us that Buddha before his enlightenment 
practised yoga under two teachers. It is not likely that exact 
details have been preserved and, in fact, the legend describes 
the teaching in purely Buddhistic terms. Alara Kalama is 
said to have practised the third Attainment of the state of 
nothingness, and Uddaka the fourth, the Attainment of 
the state of neither consciousness nor non-consciousness. 
This is what we are also told by Asvaghosha in his life of 
Buddha,^ a poem of the first or second century a.d. Here 
he follows the canonical account, but he also gives an account 
of Alara’s philosophy, and this has some resemblance to 
the Sankhya philosophy. It is not identical with it, and it 
cannot be said to be probable that Asvaghosha had any real 
knowledge of the philosophy of a teacher who had died some 
six centuries before, and some time before Buddha began to 
preach. But the resemblances between the yoga-practices 
and the terminology of Buddhism and Yoga are unmistakable. 

We have found reason for believing that yoga-practices 
were an essential part of primitive Buddhism, and the 
Buddhist tradition repeatedly recognizes such practices in 
other schools. Yet when the actual documents are examined, 
difficulties arise. The fullest examination has been made 
by Senart.^ He finds that the most certain parallelisms are 
crossed by evident discordances. The resemblances suddenly 
stop short without any evident cause. Similar nomenclatures 
are worked up differently. Classifications have the same 
numeration and similar meanings, and yet singly they do not 
correspond. Two reasons may be adduced to account for 
this. We do not know what was the actual form of Yoga 

^ It is important to distinguish yoga in the sense of yoga-practices from 
yoga in the sense of the philosophical system which cliiefly practised them. 

2 Buddhacariia, xii, 17 tf. 

® “ Bouddhisme et Yoga ” in Revue de Vhistoire des religions^ 1900, p. 845, 
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teaching in vogue when Buddha first learnt it, nor do we know 
what actual changes he may have made in it for his own 
purpose. 

It is not possible to reach any positive conclusion without 
separating the borrowing that may have taken place during 
the constructive period of Buddhism from the borrowings 
that may have gone on when Yoga and Buddhism were two 
established systems. In the former case we can admit that 
yoga-practices are earlier than Buddhism, and that borrowing 
from some form of Yoga took place. But neither system now 
exists in its primitive form, and what we find m the actual 
documents of each system are resemblances in which there 
is the possibility of borrowing from either side. Such is the 
case with the four Brahma-viharas, which appear to be late 
in Buddhism and a direct borrowing from Yoga. But the 
latter question is far less important, as it does not affect 
the question of the fundamentals of either system. The 
purpose of yoga-practices in each was different, and remained 
different and independent in each. 

Comparison with Yoga does not appear to throw any more 
light on the origin of the Causal Formula. While there are 
resemblances in Buddhist terminology to Yoga terms, the 
Formula remains with striking unlikenesses both in termin- 
ology and purpose to either Sankhya or Yoga. The one explains 
the genesis of the individual, and the other is an emanation 
formula explaining the genesis of the universe. However 
much the Formula as a scheme of individual genesis shows 
weaknesses, it shows still more when interpreted as an emana- 
tion formula. That the Buddhists ever understood it in this 
sense is a gratuitous assumption. 



CHAPTER VII 

BRAHMINISM AND THE UPANISHADS 

CO far little has been said of the brahmins. Among the 
^ six schools brought forward by Ajatasattu there is 
no mention of one representing the brahmins, and among 
the sixty-two doctrines in the Brahmajdla-sutta it is difficult 
to recognize any as being held in the form stated by one of 
the orthodox schools. Yet the brahmins play a large part 
in Buddhist polemics, though it is as priests, not as mystics 
or philosophers. Their claim to be the highest caste, and to 
be the only caste able to perform the sacrifices and ceremonies 
necessary for men even to exist as a member of society, had 
led to protests. Buddhism was only one of these movements, 
which, as we have seen, were led by ascetics seeking, not a 
reformed state of worldly society, but an explanation of 
the ills of life and an escape from them. 

A frequent term in the Scriptures is samana-brdhmana, 
ascetics and brahmins. Here the samanas are doubtless those 
who have permanently abandoned a household life, and may 
include brahmins who have adopted an ascetic life, for the 
brahmins proper are treated as householders, But the term 
samana-brffiimana is always used quite generally for those 
religious leaders who are mentioned as teaching doctrines 
in rivalry with the Buddhists. In the Sdmannaphala-sutta, 
it is applied by Ajatasattu to the six teachers, who cannot 
all have been brahmins. 

There is a great difference from what we know of the 
brahmins directly from their sacred literature and the picture 
we find of them in the Buddhist Scriptures. The brahmin 
literature with which we are concerned consists firstly of 
the Brahmanas, extensive prose works expounding the hymns 
of the Vedas, ^ theorizing about the ritual of the sacrifice, 
and developing speculations about its meaning. These extend 
into cosmogonic theories, for the sacrifice had come to be 

^ The Buddhists speak only of three Vedas, the Rigveda, Samaveda, and 
Yajuryeda. The fourth, the Atharvaveda, was known, though it was not yet 
recognized as a Veda by the other schools. 

82 
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conceived as a ritual which keeps the whole universe going 
on in its due course. Appended to a Brahmana is usually 
an Aranyaka, “ forest treatise,” and added to this or forming 
part of it is an Upanishad, a work of “ secret teaching 
All these works were secret or esoteric in the sense that they 
were confined to the brahmin schools, and as they were un- 
written they could only be learnt by an initiated member 
of the school. But the Upanishads developed theories of the 
world and the soul going far beyond the teaching of the 
Vedas. They were the secret teaching in a special sense. These 
speculations led to new upanishads being composed, and 
though they are all said to belong to one or other of the 
Vedas, they are mostly quite independent works. We are 
here concerned only with those supposed to be early enough 
to be independent of Buddhist influence. The most important 
of these are the Brhadaranyaka and Chandogya Upanishads.^ 

The warrior caste figures largely in the dialogues of the 
Upanishads, so much so that it has been held that the character- 
istic doctrines originated with this class. Whatever be their 
origin, they had become the possession of the brahmins, 
and although any of the three higher castes might devote 
themselves to Vedic study, we have the striking fact that 
the kshatriyas described in the Buddhist records show no 
trace of upanishadic teaching. The original centre of brahmin 
culture was far from the cradle of Buddhism. This centre 
was in the West, chiefly in the region between the Ganges 
and the Jumna. It gradually permeated the East of India, 
but there are indications to show that the East, and Magadha 
especially, were long considered unfit for the habitation of 
brahmins. But at least as a sacrificial system Brahminism 
had established itself there before the development of 
Buddhism. There was not the same reason why the study 
of the secret doctrine should have spread as early as the 
brahmin cult, which performed the sacred rites for individuals 
at every stage of life. 

Controversy between brahmins and the Buddhists turns 
upon caste, sacrifice, and the possession of the sacred lore, 

1 In the list of upanishads in the Muktikd Up. the first ten are still recognized 
as belonging to the oldest class : — 

Isa, Kena, Katha, Prasna, 

Mundaka, Mandukya, Taittiriya, 

With Aitareya, Chandogya, 

And likemse Brhadaranyaka, 
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the three Vedas. The brahmins are represented as saying 

the brahmin is the best colour (caste), the other colour is 
base ; the brahmin is the white colour, the other colour is 
black; the brahmins are purified, ^ not non-brahmins. 
The brahmins are the true sons of Brahma, born from his 
mouth, Brahma-born, Brahma-created, heirs of Brahma 
The word for colour here is vanna {varna), and is the same 
word which means ‘‘ caste ” in the sense of the four classes 
of mankind held to be the four primitive castes produced 
in the beginning, from which the others have originated by 
intermixture. Another statement attributed to a brahmin 
is, “ there are these four castes, kshatriyas (warriors), 
brahmins (priests), vaisyas (traders and farmers), and 
sudras (serfs). Of these four the three castes of kshatriyas, 
vaisyas, and sudras are really but attendants on the 
brahmins.’’ 

A number of suttas are devoted to refuting the brahmin 
claims, but they do not read like actual discussions. They are 
mostly in the form of legends, and the stereotyped arguments 
are repeated over and over again. We are told of a conversa- 
tion between Buddha and the brahmin Sonadanda. 
Sonadanda declared that there are five things that constitute 
a brahmin : he is well born on both sides for seven 
generations ; he knows the mantras, the three Vedas, and 
accessory sciences ; he is handsome and fair in colour ; 
he is virtuous ; he is learned and the first or second of those 
who hold out the spoon at the sacrifice. Buddha asked if 
any of the five qualifications might be omitted. Sonadanda 
at once admitted that colour might be omitted, then that 
knowing the mantras did not matter, nor birth if he is virtuous 
and learned. There is no real discussion, and what we have 
comes to be merely an assertion of the Buddhist position 
that virtue and wisdom are the highest things m the world. 
The same description of the brahmin is given by king Avanti- 
putta of Madhura (Mathura) to the elder Maha-Kaccana.^ 
The elder shows that a wealthy kshatriya can have one of 
the other castes to minister to him. If a brahmin were a thief 
or adulterer, he would be punished like any other. If a man, 
no matter what his caste, were to adopt the ascetic life, he 

^ Purified is often used in Buddhist phraseology of final release ; so in 
the title of Buddhaghosa’s great work, Visuddhi-magga, “ the way of purity,” 

^ Majjh,, ii, 84 ; Dlgha, ii, 81. 

* Majjh^f lii, 83, 
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would be honoured as a recluse. The same argument is 
brought forward against the brahmin Assalayana,^ and 
countries life those of the Yonas and Kambojas ^ are pointed 
out where there are only two castes, noble and slave, and 
these may change places. If there were two brahmin brothers, 
one learned and one not, the former would be received first 
as a guest, but if the learned one were wicked and the other 
virtuous, then the latter would receive honour. Brahmins 
are also made to admit that as a matter of fact they are 
unable to be sure that their descent has been kept pure for 
seven generations. Esukari ^ offers another mark of the 
brahmin caste : a brahmin may be served by any of the 
four castes, a kshatriya by any of the three lower, a vaisya 
by the two lowest, and a sudra only by a sudra. But Buddha 
replies that it is merely the brahmin view, and says that not 
all service should be undertaken or rejected. That which 
makes a man better and not worse should be undertaken. 
He is not better or worse through high birth, high caste, 
or great wealth. Even if of high birth he may be either 
criminal or virtuous, and he is rewarded according to his 
actions, not according to his caste. Again, the castes are 
said to be distinguished by their sources of wealth, the 
brahmin by living on alms, the kshatriya by his bow and 
arrows, the vaisya by farming and cattle-rearing, and the 
sudra by his sickle and carrying-pole ; but the four classes 
are mere designations according as a man happens to be 
born, just as a fire that burns logs is a wood fire, or a fire that 
burns straw a straw fire. True wealth, Buddha proclaims, is 
the noble transcendent Doctrine. Anyone, whatever his 
caste is, may practise this and develop the thought of love 
and freedom from enmity. 

The brahmins are also attacked as being degenerate. 
They are contrasted with their ancient ancestors, who kept 
their own caste laws. They did not seek to be well groomed 
and adorned, nor did they live on rich food and enjoy 
luxurious palaces and chariots.^ Usually the discussions 

1 Ibid., ii, 147. 

2 These are the names of two peoples mentioned by Asoka in his inscriptions 
(Rock Edict) as being within his realm. There is no reason to connect the 
Yonas directly with the Greeks, though the name (Yavana) is the name by 
which the Persians knew them. 

3 Majjh., ii, 177. 

^ Dlgha, i, 104 ; Sn., 284-315. The attacks on caste were long continued. 
In the Laliia-vistdra (169) the Bodhisattva chooses his wife for her good 
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are described with great urbanity, but there is a certain 
animus in the description of five ancient brahmin practices 
which are said to be not now found among brahmins but 
are still found among dogs.^ A still more disparaging reference 
occurs in the Majjhima (iii, 167), where certain people are said 
to be “ running like brahmins at the smell of a sacrifice 
The brahmins are never referred to as living an ascetic life. 
Yet this is taught in the Upanishads. Brahmins who have 
come to know this atman rise beyond desire for sons, desire 
for wealth, and desire for worlds, and practice living on 
alms . . . Therefore, let a brahmin, becoming disgusted 
with learning, desire to abide in a state of ignorance. When 
disgusted with both the state of learning and ignorance then 
he becomes a recluse.” ^ But the ancient ideal state of the 
brahmins as described by the Buddhists is that of the house- 
holder. The life of the brahmin philosopher appears to be 
unknown. 

Where the discussions touch most closely upon positive 
Buddhist doctrines is in the treatment of the way of salvation 
and in cosmogony, the theory of the origin of the universe. 
But what we find are the peculiar Buddhist theories, stated 
without any distinct recognition of the different conceptions 
of brahminism, and in no case with any allusion or quotation 
referring to an upanishad. On the one hand there was the 
view of the brahmin priests that by due performance of the 
sacrifices and other duties of life rebirth in heaven might 
be won, and on the other the secret doctrine of the brahmin 
recluses that freedom from rebirth might be won by attaining 
a certain knowledge. It is only the first that we find discussed 
by the Buddhists. The Tevijja-sutta, the discourse on the 
three-fold knowledge, the Vedas, undertakes to discuss the 
value of sacrifice, and the brahmins are represented as holding 
that it leads to life in the Brahma-world. But the Brahma- 
world as described belongs purely to the Buddhist conception 
of the universe. It is a definite region above the heavens of 
sense-pleasures, and is ruled by Maha-Brahma, the god who 
thinks he has created the universe, and every inhabitant 

qualities from a number of ladies of all castes. The Vajrasuci sometimes 
attributed to Asvaghosha (first cent, a.d.) uses brahmin works to enforce its 
refutation. 

^ Union of a brahmin only with a brahmin woman ; seasonal intercourse ; 
not buying and selling ; not storing up wealth ; begging only in the morning 
and evening ; not to any amount or after a good meal. Angut., iii, 221. 

2 Brhad, tip,, iii, 5. 
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of that heaven is called a Brahma. To reach that heaven 
is called attaining to the companionship of Brahma. The 
view that the ancient Vedic sages knew the way to attain 
it is refuted by asking if they have ever seen Brahma. It turns 
out that they have never seen him, nor do they know where 
he is. They are like a string of blind men led by a blind man. 
They indulge in the pleasures of the five senses, and this, 
even if they indulge in them quite lawfully, can only (on 
Buddhist theory) result in rebirth in one of the heavens of 
sense pleasures, not in the heaven of Brahma. 

What is expounded here is not the brahmin theory at all, 
but the possibility of attaining to the Brahma-world as the 
Buddhists conceived it to exist, that is, by the practice of 
the Brahma-viharas. The brahmin view is refuted only in 
the sense that it must be false if the Buddhist conception 
is true. But all this, whether understood according to brahmin 
or Buddhist theories, has nothing to do with the upanishadic 
teaching about union with Brahma. Even the name is not 
the same, for the Buddhist Brahma is a personal god who 
is also recognized by the Brahmins. But he, like the other 
Vedic gods, is only a manifestation of the ultimate reality 
Brahma.^ This neuter Brahma is never mentioned by the 
Buddhists, nor do they ever discuss the upanishadic doctrine 
of attaining to this Brahma or becoming identified with it. 
Salvation for the teachers of the upanishads consisted in 
knowing that the individual self was identical with Brahma. 
This doctrine, though utterly opposed to Buddhist teaching, 
is never referred to in the Scriptures, though if it had been 
known it would have been the one most in need of refutation. 
It is possibly alluded to in the passage where the doctrine 
that the world is the self is mentioned (p. 102). 

Questions of cosmogony are much older than the 
Upanishads. In the Vedic hymns we find the universe con- 
ceived as a sacrifice performed by the gods. Once it is even 
represented as a human sacrifice, in which the four classes 
of society proceed from different parts of the primeval 
man.^ Or it is an egg. The Brahmanas and Upanishads go 
on multiplying these myths. The favourite ideas are 
emanation, in which a primeval being emits everything from 

^ Brahma (masc.) as a god is not known to the Vedic hymns. He appears 
later and is mentioned in the Upanishads, but the chief conception there is 
the neuter hrahma, 

2 Rigvedai x, 90. 
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himself,^ or production by the magic means of austerities 
{tapas). Verily in the beginning there was nothing here. 
This (world) was covered over with Death, with hunger ; 
for hunger is Death. He formed the thought, ‘ would that 
I might have a self.’ ” ^ Most of these myths are attempts 
to find an absolute beginning, for neither the doctrine of 
recurrent cycles nor rebirth is yet found, and it is against 
such vain attempts that the attacks of the Brahmajdla- 
siitta are directed.^ But another principle was also involved. 
An origin implies an originator. The Buddhists opposed 
this in two ways. As we have seen, they explained away 
Brahma the creator as being an individual who arose first 
at the beginning of a new cycle, and imagined that he had 
created all the rest as it arose out of the chaotic state between 
two cycles. He is represented as declaring, I am Brahma, 
the great Brahma, the subduer, the unsubdued, the beholder 
of all, the subjector, god, maker, former, the chief appoint er, 
the controller, the father of those that have been and shall 
be.” Besides thus explaining away the creator, the Buddhists 
invented a creation myth of their own.^ As the doctrine 
of recurrent cycles was assumed, it was not necessary to 
ask about an absolute beginning. There is no destruction of 
the whole universe, but only up to the world of Brahma. 

When the world begins to re-evolve in a new cycle, beings 
are reborn in it from a still higher world (Abhassara, the 
Radiant world). At that time all was water and complete 
darkness. Here we have the nearest approach to a beginning 
as represented in the Brahmanas. There was no sun or moon, 
no distinction of seasons, of male and female. Beings con- 
sisted of mind, feeding on joy, self-luminous, passing through 
the air, and abiding in glory. After a long time edible earth 
appeared on the water like scum on boiled milk. One of the 
beings becoming greedy tasted it, and other beings followed 
his example. Their luminousness disappeared, and moon 
and sun arose. Further stages are described, the disappearance 
of the edible earth, the growth of plants, until rice appeared. 
Greed and violence arose, sex and sex customs which were 

1 Kaushiiaki Br., vi, 10. 

2 Brhad. Up., i, 2, 1. 

® Above, p. 

Hi, 80. It occurs also in Sanskrit forms showing 
that it belonged to the common tradition of early Buddhism. MvsU, L 388. 
It was origmaUy one of the Vinaya legends. Rockhill, pp. 1 ff. 
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held to be wicked, and houses were built for concealment. 
Stealing, lying, and punishment arose, until the people went 
to the handsomest and ablest of the beings and asked him 
to administer justice. As he was authorized (sammata) 
by the people, he was known as Mahasammata, the Great 
authorized One. He was the first king and first kshatriya, 
the origin of the warrior caste. Some of the beings decided 
to put away evil practices. They lived in leaf-huts, meditating, 
and begging their food. Some of these not being able to 
meditate compiled books ^ (the three Vedas, says the 
commentary). This was the origin of the brahmins. Others 
who adopted trades became the vaisyas, and those who took 
to hunting sudras. The discussion has thus come round 
again to the significance of caste. 

There is no implication here that caste is indifferent. It 
is admitted that the four divisions are the normal state of 
society, and the warrior caste is made the chief. It was natural 
that a movement originating in opposition to brahminism 
should emphasize its own pretensions and in particular the 
descent of its founder as a member of the warrior caste. His 
ancestry is traced back to Mahasammata, and the legend 
says that the founders of his clan, the sons of king Okkaka, 
who became the Sakyas, were so jealous of their purity of 
blood that they married their own sisters. But caste is put 
on a moral basis. A man of whatever caste, if he does wrong 
in deed, word, or thought, will after death go to hell or to 
some unhappy state ; if he does right, to happiness and 
the world of heaven. For those who abandon the world caste 
disappears. Out of these four groups is formed the group of 
ascetics (samana), “ Anyone in these four castes who becomes 
a monk, an arahat, who has destroyed the asavas, who has 
done what had to be done, who has laid down the burden, 
who has accomplished his purpose, who has destroyed the 
fetter of coming to be and is emancipated by full knowledge, 
he is declared to be chief among these (four) through his 
dhamma (his prescribed course of action), ^ not through 

^ GantJia, something tied together, i.e. the bundle of palm-leaves forming 
a book. Apart from the anachronism of thus describing the Vedas, it is an 
indication of the late origin of the legend itself. 

s Franke translates “ seinem Wesen nach ”, Mrs. Rhys Davids “ in virtue 
of a norm The dhamma of any particular class is that course of action which 
IS right in accordance with the duties peculiar to that class. Here the dhamma 
of the arahat coincides with the doctrine, the word of Buddha which teaches 
the whole career of the arahat. 
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that which is not.” The idea of the true brahmin is finally 
entirely moralized. The name brahmin is used over and over 
again for the perfected disciple, the arahat. 

The relations of the upanishadic literature to Buddhism 
have been most fully studied by Oldenberg.^ He points out 
the widely separated geographical position and the consider- 
ably later form of the buddhistic literature as shown in 
language, metre, the development of continuous thought, 
and management of dialogue. Another distinction is that 
the upanishads give us a picture only of village life, while 
the suttas show us city life, highly developed trade, and 
luxurious habits of living. The last point, however, is not 
very significant. We can speak of a literature contemporary 
with Buddha, but we find it embedded in a mass of legends 
which may be two centuries or more later. The memorizers 
who invented or adopted these legends had no historic sense 
to preserve the archaic features of previous centuries. They 
described the towns, the social life, the courtesans and traders 
of their own time as they knew them, and what they tell us 
of them is not, nor was it ever meant to be, the word of 
Buddha. 

The idea of Brahma (neuter) in the old upanishads is said 
to have become hypostatized in Buddhism into a personal 
god Brahma. But this rather implies that the older 
philosophic idea had been known to the Buddhists and then 
had become transformed into a much less philosophic concep- 
tion. We have no evidence that early Buddhism ever knew it. 
It moves on the lines of the popular polytheism, which had 
never known the secret lore of the sages. 

There can be no doubt, says Oldenberg, about the chrono- 
logical conclusions. Buddhist literature is later than the 
Brhadaranyaka or Chandogya Upanishad, and it is unthink- 
able that it should be the immediate successor of those 
works. Here Oldenberg is in opposition to scholars like 
Hopkins, who cannot believe that even the oldest upanishads 

go back of the sixth century But it is surely a great assump- 
tion to speak of succession at all. We do not know that the 
upanishads had any connection with the region or social 

^ Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des BuddhismiiSi 
G5ttingen, 1915. 

2 Hopkins, in JAOS,, xxii, 336. 
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conditions in which Buddhism originated.^ They may have 
been going on in the seclusion of their hermitages at the 
very time when the Buddhists were attacking the brahmin 
pretensions in Magadha. 

When we come to the question of the actual doctrines which 
may have been borrowed, we find that they are claimed to 
be not in the Upanishads, but in the philosophical schools 
of Yoga and Sankhya. In the case of Yoga, as we have seen, 
it is rather a method of training which is in question. Some 
form of Yoga no doubt preceded Buddhism, and some of 
the particular methods may have been borrowed, but as 
the Buddhist system continued to grow we can in no case 
be sure that these belonged to original Buddhism. We have 
seen what is supposed to have been borrowed from Sankhya. 
Even if the evidence for the borrowing of the Causal Formula 
were more cogent, we should have no reason to think that 
the Formula formed one of the foundations of the original 
system.^ 

The polemics of Buddhism help to show the kind of 
intellectual world in which its early expounders moved, but 
do not tell us of the fundamental beliefs which led its 
followers to abandon household life and undertake a long 
course of training. Buddhism rejected the worship of gods 
and the celebration of sacrifices as a means to final happiness. 
It rejected speculations about ultimate beginnings, especially 
about whether the self and the world were eternal, and a 
number of speculations about the ultimate state of the self 
in the future. What the Buddhist theories were as to the 
nature of this self and the ultimate state called Nirvana 
are still matters of discussion. 

^ Oldenberg himself refused to see the supposed references to several 
Upanishads, which Walleser finds in an old Buddhist text ; cf, Walleser, 
Philos. Grundlage des alteren Buddhismus^ p. 67. Oldenberg {Zur Gesch. des 
altind. Prosa, p. 40) held that the Sdmahhaphala-suila was a direct imitation 
of a dialogue m Brhad. Up.t iv, 1. In both cases there is a question between 
a king and a sage ; in both the king tells what others have said ; and in both 
cases these are six teachers. Tins has nothmg to do with the origin of 
Buddhism, but with the literary form in which the editors put the dialogue. 
At that time literary contact may well have taken place. 

^ A question which cannot be discussed here is whether classical Sankhya 
was earlier than Buddhism. Garbe and Jacobi held that it was, and if so 
their view of borrowing would be thereby strengthened. But even then we 
could not infer that it was primitive Buddhism that borrowed it. 



CHAPTER VIII 

DOGMA AND PHILOSOPHY: THE SOUL 


R eligion, said Schopenhauer, is the philosophy of the 
people. On the other hand, as La Vallee Poussin 
remarks, ‘‘on ne doit confondre le dogme ou la religion 
avec le ‘ systeme ’ ou la philosophie.” ^ In one respect there 
is certainly a great difference. Philosophy aims to be “ the 
complete interpretation of experience Religion is not 
interested in completeness. It is interested in a few facts 
of experience to which it attributes an absolute truth and 
value. Its interpretations of these are called dogmas. 
Whether they can be interpreted in harmony with all the 
rest of experience is secondary. At first it is not even 
recognized that there may be contradictions. If the disciple 
is ever brought to see an apparent contradiction, he may say 
that what he holds is fundamental, whatever else is true. 
In that case he remains purely at the standpoint of religion. 
Or he may proceed to show that the contradictions are 
not real. He then assumes the standpoint of philosophy, 
and the final result of his thought is a natural theology or 
a philosophy of religion. It is still not quite what the 
philosophers call philosophy, for it retains those fundamentals 
which religion started with, but which philosophy could 
never have found out for itself. 

Buddhism, in accordance with this distinction, began by 
being a religion. It is needless to dispute about the term 
religion. If it necessarily implies an intelligent and almighty 
entity as the ultimate explanation and the ultimate goal of 
things, then Buddhism is not a religion. We may prefer to 
say that the fundamental dogmas of Buddhism differ so 
much from the dogmas of religious systems that they cannot 
be brought under one definition. But Buddhism in one 
respect was at first rather on the side of religion than of 
philosophy in that it started with fundamental convictions, 
which only became a philosophical system when they had 
to be made consistent and defended against rival views. 

^ Le dogme et la philos, du Bouddhisme, p. 205. 

92 
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It is probable that every dogma when followed out in all 
its implications would be found to involve universal principles, 
and hence the question of its relation to other principles 
would sooner or later arise. This is what has happened in 
Buddhism. The distinct and formal expression of a principle 
has more than once brought to light a consequence, and the 
principle has had to be reformulated, or the consequence 
has become an additional principle. 

We have seen what the dogmatic position of the earliest 
ascertainable form of Buddhism was. There was a teacher 
revivifying the moral consciousness of his contemporaries, 
and with the insight of a prophet preaching an ethical doctrine 
that swept away much of the old ritualism. There was the 
new conception of the destiny of man, which promised 
a happiness not to be found in the weary round of earthly 
or heavenly existences, and there was the teaching of the 
Way, a definite course of life which, if followed out, led to 
escape, liberation. Not liberation in a distant future, but, 
as is said over and over again, a state to be realized ditthe 
dhamme, in this actual life, by the disciple. Its fundamental 
dogma, the fact of pain, was put forward not as a theory 
to be considered, but as an actual fact, which only needed 
a right understanding to be accepted ; and escape from pain 
was to be won by a method, the Noble Eightfold Way. 
This method does not seem to leave much room for theorizing, 
nor do we find any in the earliest description of the disciple’s 
training. But theory lay dormant in the doctrines of the 
nature and destiny of man. 

The question of the nature of man centres in the doctrine 
of the soul. Soul has been defined as the principle of thought 
and action in man, or as that which thinks, wills, and feels, 
conceived as a perdurable entity and a subject of conscious 
spiritual experience. But definition is of little use. As that 
which thinks, wills, and feels it is the direct experience of 
everyone. But the term soul, or the corresponding word for 
anima in the West, has strong religious associations, and 
its use generally implies further theories, such as the existence 
of soul as a substance independent of the body, its 
immateriality and immortality, theories which reach far 
beyond the range of direct experience. The closest Indian 
term corresponding to soul is dtman (Pali atid) yet the result 
of comparison is mere confusion unless the significance of 
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the term is determined quite independently of the associations 
lying in the word soul. It is in the Upanishads where we find 
a new doctrine of the soul formulated which has ever since 
remained fundamental in Indian thought, and it is this 
which needs to be examined in considering the Buddhist 
doctrine of the self. 

The word dtman is found in the earliest Vedic hymns. 
The derivation of the word is uncertain. It is sometimes 
held to have meant ‘‘ breath ”, but it had already acquired 
a more special meaning. It is breath in the sense of “ life ”, 
The soma drink is said to be the atman of the sacrifice. 
The sun is called the atman of all that moves and stands. 
The commonest meaning is that of ‘‘ self ”, a use which is 
still found in the modern Indian languages. These meanings 
were probably not distinctly separated. This life or self was 
something which could leave the body and return. As such 
it is spoken of in the Rigveda as mmias.'^ Such conceptions 
coming down from what are called primitive times are 
continued in the Upanishads. There is the self, the size of 
a thumb, which abides in the heart. From the heart pass 
a hundred and one channels, from which the atman may 
issue. From one passage at the top of the head it may pass 
to immortality. It may leave the body in sleep. ‘‘ There- 
fore let not one wake him suddenly, they say ; for hard 
is the healing of one to whom he does not return.” ^ But 
a deeper conception is expressed, that the atman is that which 
is most real. This person consists of the essence of food. 
This is his head, this is his right side, this is his left side, 
this is his atman, this is his lower part, the base.” ® Here 
the body is being described, and the atman appears to be 
the trunk of the body. But the passage goes on to say that 
besides this atman consisting of food there is another atman 
consisting of breath, and its atman is space ; behind this is 
another consisting of mind, and its atman is instruction 
(the Vedas) ; behind this is another consisting of knowledge, 
and its atman is yoga ; behind this is another consisting of 
bliss, and its atman is bliss. 

The Upanishads retain much of the early imagery and 

^ E.g. RV., X, 58, which is a charm for bringing back the spirit of an 
unconscious person to the body ; cf, P. Tuxen, Forestillingen om Sjmlen 
i Rigveda, Copenhagen, 1919. 

^ Brhad. Up., iv, 3, 13. 

® TaitL Up., ii, 1-5. 
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conceptions of the hymns and Brahmanas, and they might 
have gone on refining these notions of the self as a small 
entity within the body, and of the world as generated by 
a primeval being, without reaching an essentially different 
standpoint. But new teaching came, which was looked upon 
as a revelation and taught as a secret. This was that the world 
not merely originated from one : it is one. It is Brahma, 
and Brahma is the self. When the pupil Svetaketu had 
returned from twelve years’ study of the Vedas and thought 
himself learned, his father removed his conceit, and taught 
him the Great Utterance : thou art that. ‘‘‘ The voice of a 
person, my dear, when dying goes to the mind ; his mind 
to breath ; his breath to heat ; heat to the highest divinity. 
That which is the most minute, this universe has it as its 
atman. That is the real. That is the atman. That thou 
art, O Svetaketu.” ^ The doctrine of Sandilya is : ‘‘ this 
my atman within my heart, more minute than a grain of 
rice or barley or millet or the kernel of a grain of millet — 
this my atman in my heart is greater than the earth, greater 
than the space of air, greater than the sky, greater than these 
w^orlds. Consisting of all actions, all desires, all odours, all 
tastes, embracing this all, this my atman in my heart — ^this 
is Brahma.” ^ 

We see here the difficulty of rising beyond the old concep- 
tion which expressed everything in spatial terms. Plato 
having described the soul as something entirely different 
from anything perceptible to the senses was able to reach 
the concept of something to which spatial terms do not apply. 
To speak of the size of the soul is meaningless. The 
Upanishads are feeling after this, but have to express it in 
contradictory terms : more minute than the minute, 

greater than the great, is the atman placed in the cavity 
(of the heart) of the creature.” In the same way the imagery 
of going to the world of Brahma is continued. The emanci- 
pated one is a river entering the ocean : 

Like as rivers flowing into the ocean 
Disappear, abandoning name and form, 

So he that knows, being freed from name and form, 

Attains to the divine person, beyond the beyond.^ 


^ Chdnd. Up., vi, 8, 6. 

2 Ibid., Ill, 143. 

2 Mund. Up., iii, 2, 8. 
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But to know Brahma and the atman is to have attained 
release : 

The one controller, the inner atman of all beings, 

Who makes his one form to be manifold, 

The wise who perceive him abiding in the self (atman), 

To them is eternal happiness not to others.^ 

Can we think that this doctrine was known to Buddha 
and that he rejected it ? Buddhism makes no mention of 
Brahma (neuter) as the one reality, or of any identity of 
this with the atman. The Brahma that we find so often 
mentioned in Buddhist writings is a personal god ruling 
over a separate region of the universe, and born and reborn 
as inevitably as any other being. But this Brahma is never 
brought into relation with the Buddhist theory of the self. 

The Buddhist conception of the individual, the person 
consisting of a material and immaterial part, is a quite 
definite theory, which at first appears without any polemics. 
It is expressed in different ways but all essentially the same. 
In the four contemplations, as we have seen (p. 53), the 
individual meditates on himself as compounded of body, 
sensations, mind, and thought. Another form of expression 
occurs in the system of the four trances (p. 47) when the 
stage of full knowledge begins and the individual begins 
to perceive everything as it really is. He first directs his 
attention to his body. ‘‘ With mind concentrated, purified, 
cleansed, spotless, with the defilements gone, supple, ready 
to act, firm and impassable, he turns and directs his mind 
to knowledge and insight. He thus understands : this is 
my body, possessing form (material shape), originating from 
the four great elements, produced by a mother and father, 
a collection of milk and gruel, subject to rubbing, pounding, 
breaking, and dissolution ; and this is my consciousness, 
on this body it rests, to this it is bound.” Here the individual 
consists of body and consciousness. Either we have here 
a more rudimentary analysis or the sensations and thoughts 
are taken as implicit in consciousness,^ 


^ Katha Up., v, 12. 

2 The terms are not all identical in the different formulae. CiUa (thought), 
mano (mind), and vinndna (consciousness) are often equated, but they are 
not quite identical in meaning. Citta often implies feeling, and may mean 
heart. Vinndna may imply understanding. But when coupled with body all 
three express the same fact, the immaterial part of the individual. Similarly 
Tupa when applied to the body is the same as kdya. 
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Besides these we have the more usual division according 
to the five khandhas or skandhas (masses, groups) : body, 
feeling, perception, the aggregates, and consciousness. There 
is also the term ndma-rupa, ‘‘ name and form,” occurring 
in the Causal Formula. It is equated to the khandhas by 
making ndma correspond to the four immaterial khandhas, 
but in the Sammdditthi-suUa {Majjh.y i, 58), where there is 
an exposition of the terms of the Causal Formula, ndma 
is said to consist of feeling, perception, volition {cetand), 
contact, and attention, and rupa to consist of the four great 
elements and what is included in them. Here we have two 
more analyses of the individual. Ndma-rupa is a term found 
in the Upanishads, but never in the specially Buddhist 
sense. It is used there with its absolutely literal meaning, 
as when the rivers are said to lose their name and form on 
entering the ocean, ^ and then it comes to mean individual 
existence. Both here and in Buddhism it appears to have 
been adopted from popular usage. It was the analysis into 
khandhas which became the established form for the analysis 
of the individual, and underwent further elaboration and 
comment. Can it be said to be primitive ? Did Buddha him- 
self express himself in such a way ? Unless we are to suppose 
that Buddhism was indeed originally nothing more than 
“ vulgar magic and thaumaturgy coupled with hypnotic 
practices ”, we should expect to find it constructive on the 
intellectual as well as the moral side. We do in fact find 
schemes for practising a way of life. We also find as part 
of them three or more descriptions of the nature and constitu- 
tion of man. We are not bound to say that the scheme of 
the five khandhas was the earliest or was primitive. But 
when we find several such schemes all agreeing in essentials, 
and no rival doctrines claiming a place, we are entitled to 
hold that this way of describing the individual by enumerating 
all the characteristic features was original. All the different 
modes may be due to Buddha for, as Mrs. Rhys Davids 
says, ‘‘ he would be simply unable to repeat himself.” This 
appears to be the case also with the Causal Formula. There 
are some half-dozen forms of the causal sequence, and it 

^ Mund., 3, 2, 8 ; Pmsna^ 6, 5. It is curious that the same simile of the 
rivers entering the ocean occurs in Uddnat v, 5, but there the term used is 
ndma-gotra “ names and clans ”, and it refers there not to loss of individuality 
but to the literal loss of secular name and clan by one who abandons the 
world and becomes a son of the Sakyan. 

H 
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is not till we get to the much elaborated Samyutta-nikdya 
that we find the regular twelvefold form treated as a standard. 
Similarly the five khandhas have become a standard form. 
The forms which have survived in the description of the 
monk’s progress through the four trances (p. 47), and in 
the four contemplations (p. 53) are probably older. They 
became neglected when with the growth of Abhidhamma 
such standard lists became compiled and commented on. 

What is the relation of the individual constituted by the 
five khandhas to the atman ? In the oldest texts there is 
none. In the sense of self, and as opposed to another {jpara-), 
atman is frequent enough.^ But even in the Brahrnajdla- 
sutta^ where all the heresies are supposed to be included, 
there is no denial of an atman. We are there told of some 
who say that the self is eternal, we are told of Brahma, 
who thinks himself eternal and other beings not, of others 
who hold that thought {ciUa\ or mind (mano), or consciousness 
{vinndna) is eternal, of the eel-wriggler who refuses to say 
whether a Tathagata, an emancipated one, exists after 
death, of those who hold that the self possessing form or 
in some other mode exists after death, and of those who hold 
that the self, whether the bodily self consisting of the four 
elements or a finer mental self, perishes at death. No question 
is raised as to whether the atman exists or not but whether 
in some way or other it is eternal. 

The first place where we find the express denial of an 
atman mentioned is in an analysis of updddna, grasping. 
Upadana is divided into four kinds, (l)the grasping of 
sensual desire (Mma), (2) of heresy {ditthii (^) of mere moral 
practice and rites (sUabbata), and (4) of the doctrine of an 
atman (attavdda),^ This shows that when this formula was 
made, the doctrine of an atman was expressly taught, but 
it tells us nothing about the school that held it, and as there 
is little trace of upanishadic doctrine it is unlikely this was 
being opposed. It is more likely to imply opposition to 
Mimarnsa as held by the descendants of the class of brahmins 
whom Buddha opposed. Their position later on is represented 
by Kumarila, who has a long section in defence of atmavada,^ 

' late term is attahh&oa, lit. self-existence, an actually existent 

individual ; Magh., ii, 181 ; AnguU.i, 184 ; DJisang., 597. In Buddhist Sanskrit 
It means the self. 

2 Dlgha, iii, 280 ; Majjh., i, 66 ; Sarny,, ii, 8, etc. 

» MimdmsaMokavarttika, v. 18, transl. by G. Jha, Calcutta, 1907. 
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There is a possible reference to upanishadic doctrine where 
self and world are identified (p. 102), but even here there 
is no reference to Brahma. The Mahaniddesa^ speaks of 
the “ heresy of atman ’’ {attaditthi) and the ‘‘ misconception 
of atman ” {attagdha). Both these are late terms and forms 
of expression which are quite unlike the formulation of the 
problem as we find it in the scheme of the five khandhas 
or in the parallel expressions for the union of mind 
and body. 

But though the mere scheme of the khandhas as 
constituting the individual is implicitly the denial of some- 
thing else called an atman, there is nothing to make it probable 
that the doctrine was at first termed anattavdda. Aung and 
Walleser say, there can be no doubt that Buddha himself 
preached the doctrine of anattavdda as one of the most 
important doctrines, if one only recognizes that the doctrine 
laid down in the suttas was his own.” If only ! and yet after 
having posed this if, they leave it in the air and slip from 
the question as to what is in the suttas and what Buddha 
himself taught to the harmless statement that “ for Buddhism 
no acting subject besides action exists and nothing that 
perceives besides perception.” ^ 

It is an illusion to suppose that we can prove that Buddha 
taught the doctrine of non-self in so many words, though 
it can be deduced, as the Buddhists themselves deduced it, 
from the doctrine of the khandhas and the other formulae 
in which the individual is analysed into his elements. The 
term anattavdda has no meaning without stating what 
theory of the atman was denied. It shows that some form 
of atman-belief came to be rejected, and that this also 
included a belief in its eternity, but what philosophical 
system was opposed when the term was invented remains 
a mere supposition. 

The introduction of the terms attavdda, attaditth% implies 
a new point of view : it was the self conceived as something 
more than the self of direct experience. Such a doctrine did 
arise among the Buddhists, but not by attempting to 

^ Although this is a commentary on the Suttanipdta, there is no reference 
to attavdda in the Suttanipdta itself. The phrase attam pahdya (800) is being 
commented on. This means “ having rejected what has been seized ”, and 
so it is understood by the commentary Paramatthajotika, where attam 
(dptam) = gahitam. The Niddesa is against both sense and grammar, but it 
is evidence for the existence of the doctrine in its own period. 

2 Dogmatik des mod, sud, Buddhismus, p. 16. 
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introduce atmavada. They never thought of calling this 
something the atman, but started from a fresh point of view, 
and spoke of the individual (puggala, Skt. piidgala). This 
doctrine (pudgalavdda) is the first of the rejected doctrines 
in the Kaihdvatthu : that the individual exists in the sense 
of being real or true in the highest sense. The commentator 
attributes the theory to the Vatsiputriyas and the 
Sammitiyas, and to followers of non-Buddhist schools. 
The holders of the doctrine tried to be orthodox for, as it 
was explained, they held an atman called pudgala, which 
was different and not different from the skandhas {Bodhicarydv,, 
ix, 60 com.). The Abhidharmakosa devotes a whole chapter 
to its refutation. 

There is a sutta called the Burden-sutta {Sarny,, iii, 25) 
which has been held to support the doctrine. The burden, 
0 monks, I will teach you, the taking of the burden, the 
grasping of the burden, and the laying down of the burden.’’ 
It is then explained that the five khandhas are the load. 

The burden-taking is the individual ; any elder of such 
a name and such a clan.” The grasping of the burden is 
‘‘ that craving which tends to re-birth, accompanied by delight 
and passion, taking delight here and there, namely the craving 
for sensual pleasure, for existence, for non-existence The 
laying down of the burden is the cessation of craving without 
a trace, its relinquishment, and release. Then follow two 
stanzas which are the real sutta, for the preceding prose 
is only a comment on it : 

The burdens verily are the five khandhas, 

The burden-taking is the individual ; 

Grasping the khandhas is pain in the world, 

Laying down the burden is happiness. 

When he has laid the heavy burden down, 

And has not taken up another burden, 

And has drawn out craving with its root, 

Free from hunger he has won Nirvana. 

Here we have three parallel expressions : the taking of 
the burden (bhdra-hdra), the grasping after it, and the laying 
it down. There is no doubt that bhdra-hdra means “ burden- 
taking ”, but it has been translated “ burden-bearer 
The point is not very important, for in any case it is inter- 
preted as being the individual. The laying down of the 
burden is by rooting out craving and thus attaining Nirvana. 
But we are as far off as ever from proving by this single 
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text that the individual is to be understood as a permanent 
entity and real or true in the highest sense. 

The doctrine of pudgalavdda does not appear to have 
spread among the Buddhist schools, and the rejection of the 
doctrine of an atman {atmavdda) became more intense with 
the growth of controversy. Yet the attempt has been made 
to find an atman doctrine directly taught by Buddha. In 
the Vinaya account of the first conversions made by Buddha 
we are told that he found a party of thirty wealthy young 
men who had been sporting with their wives in a grove. 
One of them who had no wife had brought a courtesan, and 
when they were not noticing she had taken their things and 
made off. While seeking her they came across Buddha, and 
asked if he had seen a woman. Buddha replied, ‘‘ What 
do you think, young men, which is better, for you to go in 
search of a woman, or to go in search of yourselves ? ” 
“ It is better, Lord, for us to go in search of ourselves 
{attdnarri).'' The word for self ” is the same as the word 
for “ soul ”, and we are asked to believe that Buddha was 
advising them to go in search of their souls. 

This scarcely needs serious discussion, but there is 
a standing formula in describing the khandhas, which does 
not indeed teach an atman directly, but which is supposed 
to leave a loophole that implies it. Usually it occurs as a mere 
formula, but there is a sutta where it is brought into connection 
with the general doctrine of the khandhas. It is attributed 
to Sariputta, so that it may be taken as the form in which 
the developed doctrine had become established.^ 

Body (rupa) consists of the four great elements and what 
is included in them. Earth is either external (i.e. solid matter) 
or internal forming the parts of the body : hair, nails, teeth, 
and the rest of the individual. Water is either external or 
internal as the various liquids of the body. Internal heat is 
heat which produces digestion and so on. Internal air is 
the various breaths and winds of the body. After each of 
these comes the formula, ‘‘ this is not mine, I am not this, 
this is not my self ; even so, should it rightly be regarded 
and considered.” In the well-known Anattalakkhana-sutta,^ 

^ Majjh., i, 184. 

2 Sarny, j iii, 66. This is the sutta which, according to the Vinaya (i, 14), 
was the second discourse of Buddha preached to the first five disciples. 
Anattalakkhana means “not having the marks of a self or soul”. As the 
sutta shows, it is merely a denial that the khandhas were atman, whatever 
that term means. 
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and repeatedly in other places, all the khandhas are treated 
in the same way, ending with consciousness. “Is it fitting 
to consider what is impermanent, painful, and subject to 
change as ‘ this is mine, I am this, this is my self ’ ? No, 
Lord. Therefore, monks, whatever consciousness, past, 
future, or present, internal or external, gross or subtle, 
low or eminent, far or near, all this consciousness is not mine, 
I am not this, this is not my self.” 

But if we translate na ni^eso attd (this is not my self) as 
“ this is not my soul ”, there is the possibility of supposing 
that Buddha implied that there was a permanent soul some- 
where else, even if not in the five khandhas. Such a transla- 
tion is perfectly arbitrary, and that sense would only have 
plausibility if we could suppose that the later community 
had suppressed the atman doctrine so effectually from the 
rest of his forty-five years of teaching that no one remembered 
anything of it. Yet although at his death his teaching was 
preserved in the minds of thousands of disciples (and indeed 
nowhere else) we find no trace of it even as a heresy among 
the Buddhists. If a trace had survived, we should have 
expected the Vatsiputrlyas to have appealed to it when 
they started their doctrine of an individual plus the five 
khandhas. But in fact they started from a quite independent 
point of view, and there is nothing to show that they thought 
they were contradicting the teaching about the self.^ 

The sutta of the simile of the snake {Majjh, i, 133 ) repeats 
the argument against an atman being found in the five 
khandhas, and also explicitly denies an atman. It cannot 
be taken as a primitive expression of the Buddhist position, 
so that it does not do more than illustrate the attitude as 
it became finally formulated. 

An ignorant, untrained man considers body and the other 
khandhas, and thinks, “ this is mine, I am this, this is my 
self,” and forms the heresy, “ the world is the self. Hereafter 
I shall become permanent, stable, eternal, unchangeable, 
and so I shall stay for ever. This is mine, this am I, this is 
my self.” The enlightened disciple says, “ This is not mine, 


there is that is permanent is stated in the Sarvastivada form of 
^ X which begins ; “ Form has the nature of the 

destructible^ and with its cessation is Nirvana, which is of indestructible 
nature, reeimg perception, the aggregates^ consciousness, are of destructible 
nature, and with the cessation of each is Nirvana, of indestructible nature.” 
Av. bat,y 11 , 169 . 
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I am not this, this is not my self,” and does not worry about 
what does not exist. A monk may hold this heresy, and then 
hear a Buddha or a disciple of his preaching the doctrine 
directed to the destruction of heresies, the quieting of all 
the aggregates, the giving up of all material of rebirth, the 
annihilation of craving, to cessation and Nirvana. Then he 
thinks he will be cut off and annihilated. One who does not 
hold that heresy never thinks whether he will be annihilated 
or not, and does not lament. If there were an atman, there 
would be something of mine belonging to an atman ; but 
as an atman and something belonging to an atman do not 
exist in truth and reality, this view that the world is the 
atman is simply and entirely the doctrine of fools. Buddha 
is then represented as replying to the charge that his doctrine 
implies the annihilation, destruction, and non-existence of 
an existent being. ‘‘ In the past and now I teach pain and 
the cessation of pain. If herein others abuse, revile, and 
annoy the Tathagata, the Tathagata does not feel anger, 
displeasure, or discontent of mind. And if others honour, 
revere, exalt, and worship the Tathagata, he does not feel 
joy, happiness, and exultation of mind. He thinks, ‘ it is 
on account of what I came to comprehend long ago that 
such things are done.’ ” 

This sutta appears to be a still later formulation of the 
argument against the atman doctrine. Here the heresy 
usually stated as ‘‘ the world and self are eternal ” is con- 
verted into the doctrine that the world is the self and that 
both are eternal. There may be here some reference to 
upanishadic doctrine, though it is still not the identity of 
self and Brahma. The strongly polemical passages in which 
Buddha is made to defend himself against the falsehoods 
and misrepresentations of opponents appear like the 
wrangling of schools. The whole standpoint is different from 
that of the discussions in the Digha. There it is not the 
question of the existence of an dtman^ but of its eternity or 
annihilation ; here the doctrine of the assertion of an atman 
is denied. 

Another way of finding a permanent substrate is to identify 
consciousness itself with the atman. This is treated in the 
legend of the monk Sati {Majjh.t i, 256), who formed the evil 
view that consciousness is something which remains 
consciousness, and as such passes from birth to birth. The 
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whole refutation rests upon the twelvefold Causal Formula. 
“ Consciousness originates from a cause and without a cause 
there is no arising of consciousness.” It manifests itself 
through each of the six senses. “ Through whatever cause 
consciousness arises it gets its name from that cause. Through 
the eye and visible forms consciousness arises, and is known 
as eye-consciousness.” Consciousness through the other 
senses is explained in the same way. Here it is not the 
birth-consciousness of the Causal Formula that is being 
explained, but the rise of a particular conscious state by 
stimulus of a sense-organ. 

The individual is then analysed according to the 
constituents of which he is compounded and which sustain 
him. There are said to be the four foods (dhdra) : material 
food, contact, cogitation {manosancetana), and consciousness. 
These are all produced by craving, craving by feeling, feeling 
by contact, contact by the six sense-organs, the six sense- 
organs by name and form, name and form by (birth-) 
consciousness, consciousness by the aggregates, and the 
aggregates by ignorance. Here the origin of the living 
individual as actually constituted of foods or sustenances 
is explained. It is followed by still another variant of the 
Causal Formula, in which the origin of the individual from 
the stage of birth-consciousness is traced as against the view 
that consciousness persists as such through all stages. Birth- 
consciousness is identified with the embryo (gabbha). When 
three conditions are present there is entry or descent of the 
embryo : when mother and father come together, when 
the mother is of child-bearing age, and when the gandhabba 
(the being to be reborn) is present. When the boy is born ^ 
he develops his faculties, he experiences feeling through 
each of the senses, he delights in them, and delight (nandi) 
arises. This delight in the senses is grasping, on account of 
grasping becoming, on account of becoming birth, on account 
of birth old age and death arise. Even so is the origin of all 
this mass of pain. This is still another form of the Causal 
Formula, and one which shows that it was understood as 
stages of the individual. Craving (tanhd) is not mentioned, 
but delight (nandi), a word sometimes treated as a synonym 

It is expressly said that his mother gives birth to him and feeds him with 
milk, so that the view of Dr. Schayer that the stages down to grasping are 
pre-natal will not hold here. If that view could be adopted, we should have 
a more consistent description of one life from conception to death. 
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of craving, takes its place. It is hardly likely that this'^QM 
have arisen after the form with twelve links had beco^” 
fixed. 

Such is the way in which the difficulty of Sati is explained — 
consciousness is not something permanent which persists 
unchanged from birth to birth, but one form which the 
individual assumes at one stage of his existence. Conception 
consists in ‘‘ the descent of the embryo This statement 
is opposed to the view of Childers that it is only karma which 
transmigrates, but no evidence has ever been given for his 
view. The descent of the embryo is called the descent of 
consciousness or cognition in the Mahdniddna-sutta (above 
p. 67). Yet Rhys Davids when translating the very words 
of that sutta, vinndnam va hi mdtu kucchim okkamitvd, as 

were cognition after having descended into the mother’s 
womb ” {Dial.^ ii, 60), adds a note to say, ‘‘ there is no con- 
ception of cognition, as a unity, descending from outside 
into the womb like a ball into a bag.” Even if it were only 
karma which were transmigrating, one would have thought 
that it must come from outside. 

In one sense karma transmigrates, because the individual 
which transmigrates is loaded with karma in every stage. 
The groups of which he consists are always changing, but it 
is because they are not wholly dispersed that he continues 
to be reborn. Freedom from re-birth is exactly the final 
dispersion of all the khandhas, and this takes place with 
the destruction of craving. But until this happens the 
individual is a being with a definite past, which with the 
proper training he can remember. This is not a mere 
concession to popular ideas, for apart from the fact that no 
other teaching is mentioned, we find the remembrance of 
former births continually referred to as one of the acquire- 
ments of the disciple under training. 

Although the Buddhist believed in the survival of the 
individual in the next existence as firmly as any Christian, 
it ihay be asked whether his theory of the khandhas Justified 
him in doing so. No explanation is ever given why the 
khandhas should be always combined in separate personalities. 
There is no principle of individuation, nor even any recogni- 
tion of what Kant called the synthetic unity of apperception. 
It is probable that the opponents of the theory of khandhas- 
only were feeling after some such principle, and there is 
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no doubt that the orthodox Hindu theories of the atman 
depended on more than the instinctive rejection of the 
thought of personal annihilation. But this principle was never 
separated out from dogmatic concepts of the soul, and it 
was always possible to reject these and at the same time to 
neglect the principle of truth which they contained. In any 
case the doctrines of immortality (eternal life as distinct from 
mere survival after death), the existence of a permanent 
spiritual substance, and of a being thinking and feeling 
apart from material conditions, did not come within the 
range of evidence recognized by the Buddhists. The critical 
question for the Buddhists was not the survival of the 
individual at death, which they held and defended against 
the doctrine of annihilation {ucchedavdda), but the existence 
of the individual when the aggregation of the khandhas 
has finally ceased. That question depends upon the much 
disputed meaning of Nirvana. 



CHAPTER IX 

KARMA 

J UST as the conception of an atman in brahminical specula- 
tion can be traced from the notion of a small entity 
residing in the heart to that of the universal reality of all 
things, so the doctrine of karma, ‘‘ action,” develops until 
it becomes a universal principle of ethics. Any act as judged 
by its results may be good or bad. This is a far wider concep- 
tion than the question of right and wrong. Early man’s 
welfare depended on his being able to discover from his 
experience what actions were advantageous and what 
injurious. He had to form theories. Two of these are the 
belief in magic and the belief in divine beings. How these 
beliefs began is not our present concern, for the earliest 
Indian societies were far from being primitive in the sense 
of being near the actual beginnings of human development. 

Magic is the belief that by the performance of certain 
prescribed actions and the repetition of formulas certain 
desired results will follow. It has been held to have been 
an attempt at natural science, for early man would have no 
means of distinguishing the working of a rainmaking-spell 
from the equally mysterious production of fire by the use 
of the fire-drill. But whatever its origin, magic came to 
be an independent science or pseudo-science based on the 
ritual performance of certain actions. Its growth was favoured 
by its connection with an elaborate mythology which helped 
to make it plausible, and by the desire to believe the wonder- 
ful results promised and no doubt often achieved. 

Ritual is found in sacrifice as well as in magic, but in 
India we find sacrifice, at least in the earliest period, existing 
quite distinct from the rites of magic. Along with sacrifice 
there was the belief in gods, personal beings who were the 
authors of many events beyond human control. The gods 
might be influenced, especially by being placated with 
offerings that served them as food. They came down to 
receive it, and grass was strewn at the sacrifice for them to 
sit on. Thus they were benefited, and the worshipper offered 
his sacrifice expecting a fair return. 

107 
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The sacrifice thus looked upon as an appeal to the gods to 
be gracious is entirely different from a magical ceremony, 
in which a result follows merely from the performance of 
a prescribed act. Yet the belief became established that 
if the sacrifice were duly performed a certain result would 
inevitably follow. The performance alone produced the 
result, not the favour of a divine being. To the extent to 
which this idea predominates, the ritual of sacrifice becomes 
indistinguishable from that of magic. This appears as the 
prevailing notion in the later Vedic period of the Brahmanas. 
In the Brahmana of the Hundred Paths rules are given for 
the proper building of the altar. To get the desired result 
the altar must be of a prescribed size, and this is explained 
by the myth of the gods who were instructed by the god 
Prajapati how to build an altar. 

The gods performed these sacrifices : the Fire sacrifice, the New 
and Full Moon sacrifices, the Four-monthly sacrifices, the Animal 
sacrifice, the Soma sacrifice. They sacrificing with these sacrifices did 
not obtain immortality. . . . 

Then went on praising and performing austerity, desiring to obtain 
immortality. Prajapati addressed them : ye do not put down my 
forms ; ye either leave out or carry out too fully, therefore ye do not 
become immortal. 

They said : Tell us this, how we may put down all thy forms. He 
said : Sixty and three himdred enclosing stones lay down, and sixty 
and three hundred yajushmati-bricks, also six and thirty ; of 
lokamprna-bricks put down ten thousand and eight hundred ; thus 
ye will put down all my forms, and will become immortal. The gods 
thus put them down. Thence the gods were immortal. 

Death spoke to the gods : surely thus all men will become immortal. 
Now what shall be my share ? They said : henceforth no other shall 
be immortal with his body, but only when thou shalt have taken that 
body as thy share. Thus having parted with his body he shall be 
immortal who is to be immortal through knowledge or karma. Now 
in that they said this : through knowledge or karma, it is this fire- 
altar that is the knowledge, and this fire-altar that is the karma. 

So they who know this, or they who do this karma, having died are 
born again, thus being born again they are born again to immortality. 
Thus they who do not know, or they who do not know this karma, 
on dying are born again, they become the food of Death again and 
again. ^ 

The karma and the knowledge here spoken of is that 
required for the due performance of the sacrifice. Doubtless 
the idea of action as moral action already existed. Moral 
rules grow up inevitably in a society in accordance with the 
actual social conditions. But in India we find a wider con- 
ception than karma. It is dharma, thought of as a universal 

^ ^atapatha Br., x, 4, 3, 4-10. 
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law of action. It appears in the Vedas expressed by rta 
‘‘ law ”, the law that everything in the universe has a pre- 
scribed course, from the path of the sun to the duties of 
each individual according to his own caste. Law or dharma 
thus universalized the conception of karma. It naturally 
included ritual actions, involving both what we call religious 
injunctions as well as morality. But in the Upanishads we 
find a clear distinction arising between mere ritualism and 
ethical action. Brahma, after having created the castes, 
is said to have created dharma. ‘‘ He further created a better 
form. That was dharma, the power of the power (kshatra) 
which is dharma. Therefore, there is nothing beyond dharma. 
Hence a weaker man prevails over a stronger as though by 
a king. Even so that which is dharma is truth. Therefore, 
of one who speaks truth they say he speaks dharma, or of one 
who speaks dharma they say he speaks truth. Both indeed 
are one and the same.” ^ And again : “ According as one 

acts, according as one conducts himself, so does he become. 
He that does good becomes good ; he that does evil becomes 
evil. One becomes virtuous by virtuous karma, bad by bad 
karma.” ^ 

The above Brahmana passage is also the first in which 
we hear of rebirth. It was a novelty in brahminism, for there 
is no trace of it in the Vedas. There we find in one of the 
funeral hymns the dead person thus addressed : 

Go forth, go forth, along the paths, where fathers 
Of ours before have travelled on aforetime ; 

Both kings exulting in their own oblations 
God Varuna shalt thou behold and Yama. 

Come with the fathers, come along with Yama, 

With gifts and offerings in the highest heaven ; 

Come home again, leaving behind all evil, 

Come with thy body, full of life and vigour.'^ 

The son of the departed was required to make periodical 
offerings at the grave, as indeed he is still. At some not very 
ancient period we find the idea of reincarnation coming to 
hold a definite place in Indian belief. Death is not final 
repose. Yet when the idea of reincarnation is introduced, 
the reason for such periodical ceremonies would seem to 
be removed. The departed person is called preta (lit. 
departed), and he remains such until the funeral rites are 

1 Brhad. Up., 1, 4, 14. ^ lyd., 4, 4, 5. ^ Rigveda, x, 14, 7-8. 
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performed. The old practice of periodical funeral offerings 
was continued after the rise of the new doctrine, and it is 
found also among the Buddhist laity, though with a trans- 
formed significance. 

In the Upanishads, the reincarnation doctrine is fully 
developed, but that it could not be very old is shown by the 
fact that the older idea that the father is reborn in his son 
also occurs there {Kaush. Up., 2,15). But superseding this 
we find the doctrine of rebirth as another being : ‘‘ He 

is born again here as a worm, or as a moth, or as a bird, or 
as a tiger, or as a lion, or as a fish, or as a boar, or as a man, 
or as some other being in these states, according to his 
karma, according to his knowledge.” ^ 

The upanishadic teaching, however, did nothing to alter 
the sacrificial system. It remained the valid and the only 
valid course for the uninitiated. Buddhism challenged the 
whole of it in principle. Naturally in the life of the laity 
much of the older beliefs remained. It was only the monk 
who could discard his ‘‘ name and clan ” and ignore all 
the ceremonial practices necessary for social life. That caste 
and caste distinctions remained among the Buddhist laity 
is shown in the legend of the five dreams of Buddha on the 
night before his enlightenment. The fourth of these dreams 
was that four birds of different colours came from the four 
quarters and, falling at Buddha’s feet, became entirely white. 
They are interpreted as laymen of the four castes, who 
abandon a household life and become enlightened disciples.^ 

Several modifications were introduced by the Buddhists 
into the Hindu doctrine of reincarnation. The term preta 
(peta) was retained, and was applied not to the transitory 
stage of the departed before the performance of the funeral 
rites, but was made one of the five possible careers of existence 
(gati) for beings that are reborn. These are (1) hell, (2) birth 
as an animal, (3) birth as a preta, (4) birth as a man, (5) birth 
as a god. The first three are specially states of punishment.^ 
The pretas are ghosts with small mouths and big bellies, 
tortured by hunger and thirst. They correspond to the 
homeless ghosts of brahminical belief, who wander as such 
because the funeral rites have not been performed. But 

^ Kaush, Up., i, 2. 

® Ang., iii, 240 ; Mvst., ii, 136. 

3 A fourth unhappy state {apaya) was later added, that of the asuras, the 
rebel gods. Khuddakap. Com,, 189. 
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for the Buddhists they are beings in a definite existence, 
into which they are born in accordance with the karma to 
be expiated. The Petavatthu (stories of petas) is a work 
in the Khuddaka-nikdya, which represents the ghosts as 
returning to their old homes and depending for their food 
on what is set out for them by their still living relatives 
— evidently a reminiscence or continuation of the old practice 
of libations to the dead. 

The Buddhists also modified the conception of Yama. 
In the Vedas he is king of the dead in the happy world of 
the fathers, i.e. the deceased ancestors. For the Buddhists 
he is still king of the dead, but of those dead who are con- 
demned to a period in hell (niraya), and he is in charge of 
the tortures inflicted there. 

The five or six possible careers of existence cover the whole 
universe. We also find the range of existence divided into 
the nine abodes of beings {dvdsd). There are three planes : 

(i) Kdmdvacara, the plane in which there is enjoyment of 
the five senses, corresponds to the first abode inhabited by 
beings with variety of body and variety of perceptions. 
It includes human beings, some gods, and some beings in 
the three states of punishment : (a) the hells, of which there 
are eight hot hells, the lowest being Avlci,^ Besides these 
are eight cold hells and other minor hells, which are probably 
a later addition ; (b) The sphere of the pretas ; (c) the world 
of men ; (d) the lower heavens, including the heaven of the 
four Great Kings, of the Thirty-three gods, ruled by Sakra 
or Indra, the Yama gods, Nirmanarati gods (delighting in 
transformation), and the Paranirmitavasavartin gods (having 
power over the transformation of others). 

(ii) In Rujpdvacara^ the world of form, the senses of taste, 
smell, and touch are absent. It includes four abodes, the 

(а) Brahma-world (which later is subdivided into four) ; 

(б) the Abhasvara gods ; (c) the Subhakrtsnas, the wholly 
bright gods, and (d) the Asarnjnisattvas, beings without 
perception. Further subdivisions are also found. 

(iii) Arupdvacara is the formless world, in which there is 
only the sense of mind. The four abodes are the stages of 

^ This term is interpreted uncertainly by the commentators. Literally it 
is “ without a wave ”, i.e. with continuous flame, but Kern has shown that 
it is^ probably for mdc% “ below ”, and corrupted through analogy with 
'itdici “ above ”, For the whole of this cosmology see Slate of the Dead in 
Hastings, EEE, 
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the four Attainments : (a) in which there is the perception, 
‘‘ space is infinite ” ; {b) in which there is the perception, 
‘‘ consciousness is infinite ” ; (c) in which there is the percep- 
tion, ‘‘ there is nothing ” ; (d) the fourth is the stage of 
neither consciousness nor non-consciousness. It reaches to 
the limit of existence {bhavdgra), through which a being may 
transmigrate. 

It is a Buddhist doctrine that the next state of a being 
to be reborn is determined by the last wish. Buddhaghosa 
gives examples of it in discussing the Causal Formula (p. 64). 
There is no necessary violation of the law of karma in this, 
for whatever that state is, the individual’s karma will begin 
to take effect in it. Nor can an individual at the end of 
a life make an arbitrary wish. It is really determined by the 
life he has led, by the character which he has come to be. 
We find a parallel to this in the modern parable of Dr. Jekyll 
and Mr. Hyde. Dr. Jekyll did not wish to cease to be 
Mr. Hyde. His accumulated karma had converted into 
a Mr. Hyde, and he wished to practise the life of a Mr. Hyde 
more than ever. What he did not wish was the unpleasant 
consequences. 

None of the practices of training in themselves produce 
final release. So far as they train the mind in turning it 
from contact with the things of sense they form stages in 
coming to a realization of the Truths. But the direct result 
is only to bring about rebirth in the appropriate abode. 
In all of them there is the fetter of the desire for existence 
in some form. To practise friendliness is a means of being 
born in the Brahma-world, and the practice of the highest 
contemplations, the Attainments, in itself leads only to rebirth 
in the Formless world. They bring the disciple nearer the 
goal by the breaking one after another of the fetters. 

The operation of karma was worked out in detail by the 
scholastics. Actions have a ripening (vipdka)^ and a fruit 
(phala). There are certain crimes which bring their punish- 
ment in this present life {dnantariya) : murder of a mother, 
a father, an arahat, shedding the blood of a Buddha, and 
schism. Karma may be black, white, mixed, or neither black 
nor white. 

(1) If a man produces injurious aggregations of body, speech, and 
mind, he is reborn in an injurious world. There he is affected by 
injurious impressions, and feels injurious feelings extremely painful. 
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such as do those who are beings in hell. Thus the rebirth of a creature 
is due to the creature. It is through what he does that he is reborn. 
Thus beings are the heirs of their karma. 

(2) If a man produces a non-injurious aggregation of body, speech, 
and mind, he is reborn in a non-injurious world. There he is affected by 
non-injurious impressions, and feels non-injurious feelings extremely 
pleasant, such as do the Wholly-bright gods. 

(3) If a man produces an injurious and non-injurious aggregation 
of body, speech, and mind, he is reborn in a world both injurious and 
non-injurious. He is affected by both kinds of impressions and feelings, 
such as human beings, some gods, and some beings in states of 
punishment. 

(4) When the intention is directed to the abandonment of black 
karma with black ripening, of white karma with white ripening, and 
of black-white karma with black-white ripening, this is called neither 
black nor white, producing neither black nor white karma. It tends to 
the destruction of karma 

The different kinds of fruit are also specified according 
to the character of the deeds. The woman or man who kills 
or sheds blood is reborn in hell, or if the person attains human 
form she or he is short-lived. Those who have compassion 
for the welfare of all living beings are reborn in heaven, or 
if as human beings they are long-lived. For crimes of violence 
the fruit is sickness, for anger ugliness, for desiring honour 
and lordship weakness, for miserliness poverty, for pride 
and insolence low birth, for not resorting to ascetics and 
brahmins and asking what is good and what should be done 
stupidity.^ These things are known because, as we are 
told, “ some ascetic or brahmin by means of austerity, 
effort, application, and attention produces such concentration 
of mind that with concentrated mind and purified divine 
eye surpassing human vision he sees a certain man practising 
murder, theft, adultery, lying, malicious and harsh speech, 
frivolous talk, greed, malevolence, false views. He sees the 
man after death born in an unhappy state or in hell. He says, 

‘ surely there are evil karmas and ripening of misdeeds, 
for I have seen such a man born in hell.’ And he says, ‘ surely 
he who commits such crimes is born in hell. They who know 
thus know rightly ; the knowledge of those who know other- 
wise is false.’ ” ^ 

The Sutta of Death’s messengers pictures the arrival of 
the sinner in hell. King Yama questions him about the first 
messenger. “ Hallo, man, when you were among mankind 
did you not see the first messenger of Death ? ” ‘‘I did not, 

^ Majjh,, i, 389. ^ Majjh,, iii, 202. ® Majjh», iii, 210. 

I 
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sir.” ^ ‘‘ Did yon not see a woman or a man of eighty, ninety, 
or a hundred years, bent with age, leaning on a stick, shaking 
wretchedly, greyhaired or bald, and with discoloured body ? ” 
‘‘ I did, sir.” “ Did you not, when you got intelligence and 
grew up, think, ‘ I, too, am liable to old age, I must surely 
do good in deed, word, and thought ? ’ ” ‘"I could not, sir, 
I was careless.” “ Through carelessness you did no good in 
deed, word, or thought. Verily, they shall deal with you 
according to your carelessness. Your evil karma was not done 
by your mother or father or brother or sister, not by your 
friends and companions, not by kinsmen and relations or 
the gods or ascetics and brahmins. Verily, you did the evil 
karma, and it is you who will suffer the ripening.” 

Yama then questions him about the second messenger, 
the sight of a sick man, and about the third, the sight of 
a corpse. “ Then the guardians of hell take the fivefold 
bonds, they put a hot iron stake through one hand and one 
through the other, one through each foot, and another through 
his breast. Thus he suffers pain, sharp, keen, piercing torture, 
nor does he die until his evil karma comes to an end.” ^ 

Even after the criminal has exhausted his karma in hell 
it is very difficult for him to be born again as a man. If 
there were a yoke with one hole in it floating on the ocean 
and borne about by the four winds, it would be easier for 
a one-eyed turtle rising to the surface once in a hundred years 
to put its head through the hole than for such a being to 
attain man’s estate. Even when he does so, he is born as 
an outcast, or in some low rank of life. Rhys Davids preferred 
to call hell purgatory, but the Buddhist hells are anything 
but a preparation and purification for a life of bliss. The 
being, unless there is some still unripened good karma, must 
start at the end of the scale again. 

It has been said that the annihilation of karma is the aim 
of the disciple, and that this constitutes salvation. This is 
only indirectly true in the sense that karma is produced by 
craving or by craving in the three forms of greed, hatred, 
and stupidity.^ The mere absence or neutralizing of karma 
without the destruction of its cause is vain. On this point 

^ These messengers were also the first three of the four signs sent by the 
gods to Gotama while at the height of his glory to remind him of his destiny. 
The fourth sign was a man who had renoimced the world. JdL, i, 59. 

» Ang,, i, 138. 

® Ang», i, 134 ; they are called the three roots of demerit. 
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Buddhism was in direct opposition to Jainism. The actual 
historical relations of Buddhism to Jainism do not here 
concern us. We find certain doctrines discussed and opposed, 
but the actual historical statements are due to a later 
tradition, and their interpretation is a matter of dispute. 
We find the Jains, under the name of Niganthas, represented 
as holding the doctrines of the omniscience of their leader 
and of the annihilation of karma as the means of obtaining 
release. But the Achelakas, the naked ascetics, are also 
opposed, and their practices of austerity are much the same 
as what we know of the Jains. There is a sutta in which 
a Nigantha gives a list of these practices, but he attributes 
them to other teachers. Jacobi consequently held that the 
original Niganthas were the followers of Parsva, the 
predecessor of Mahavira, and that Mahavira, the Jain leader, 
p^robably borrowed the rigid rules from the Achelakas or 
Ajlvikas, the followers of GosalaJ Here the naked ascetics 
concern us only as the representatives of a rival way of 
salvation. 

One way of regarding the performance of austerities is 
to consider it as the heaping up of good karma or as 
neutralizing bad, but the list of the naked ascetic’s practices 
is considered from a different point of view, in their possessing 
value as a means of training the mind. In the Kassapasl- 
handda-sutta {Dlgha, i, 161 ) the question raised is, “ among 
those things which are bad and accounted bad, blameworthy, 
to be shunned, ignoble and wicked, and accounted such, 
who is there who has put them utterly away, is it the ascetic 
Gotama or other reverend leaders of schools ? ” It is Gotama, 
and it is by means of the Noble Eightfold Path. That is 
the true meaning of becoming an ascetic and brahmin. 
The naked ascetic replies by giving a long list of repulsive 
practices in begging, eating, and sleeping.^ They are rejected 
by Buddha because ‘‘ unless the attainments of morality, 
mental training, and full knowledge have been practised 
and realized he is far from being an ascetic, far from being 
a brahmin. It is in so far as a monk practises the thought of 
friendliness without hatred or ill-will, and with the destruction 
of the asavas (lust, desire for existence, false views), and abides 
in this actual life having himself grasped and realized 

^ Jaina Sutras^ transl. by H. Jacobi, vol. ii. 

® In Majjh^i b '^'7', Buddha is said to have formerly practised them himself. 
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emancipation of mind and emancipation of knowledge, 
that freed from the asavas he is a (true) ascetic and brahmin 

These practices and other frightful kinds of self-mortifica- 
tion are also discussed from the point of view of their value 
in the training of mind and body. The Mahd-Saccaha- 
sutta {Majjh,, i, 237) represents austerities as being practised 
by Gotama during his six years’ search for the right method. 
A man is trained in body when, if pleasant feelings arise, 
they do not overpower his mind, and he is trained in mind 
when his mind is not overpowered by painful feelings. Since 
the time when Gotama left his home and donned the yellow 
dress, on no occasion did pleasant or painful feeling over- 
power his mind. He found that only those ascetics and 
brahmins in whom sensual passions are calmed are capable 
of knowledge and highest enlightenment. Without his mind 
being once overcome by painful feeling he practised stoppage 
of breathing until the gods thought he was dead ; he took 
less and less food until he was reduced to a skeleton ; but 
he found that with the sharpest austerities he could not 
reach superhuman truly noble knowledge and insight. Then 
he remembered how once when his father was working 
he sat under the shade of a rose-apple tree and attained the 
first trance.^ Perhaps that was the way to enlightenment. 
Thinking that there was no danger in the pleasure that was 
without sensual desires and without evil ideas he took solid 
food again. His five followers then left him, but he went 
on to practise the four trances, and found that the pleasant 
feeling which arose did not overpower his mind. The rest of 
the sutta is the description of attaining enlightenment in the 
same words as are used of every disciple who attains it, 
as described above (p. 47). The only difference is that Buddha 
was the discoverer of the method. 

The view that extinction of pain is brought about by the 
exhaustion of karma is attributed to the Niganthas. It 
is the most extreme form of the doctrine of action {kiriyavdda). 
Karma is conceived as something flowing into the individual. 
An action produces so much karma, whether it was intended 
or not. As represented by the Buddhists, the Niganthas 
hold that whatever an individual experiences, whether 

^ The Pali commentary places this event in early childhood, but it is 
explained in three other ways in Sanskrit works : cf. The Life of Buddha, 
p. 44; below, p. 136. 
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pleasurable, painful, or indifferent, is all the effect of his 
previous karma, and that so by the extinction of old karmas 
through austerity and by the non-performance of new karmas 
there is no outflow in the future, and that through there 
being no outflow in the future there will be destruction of 
karma, through destruction of karma destruction of pain, 
through the destruction of pain destruction of feeling, and 
through destruction of feeling all pain will be exhausted 
The view that an act of killing, even if unintentional, involved 
retribution is rejected in Kathdvatthu, xx, 1. The Jains are 
charged with holding it in Abhk,, iv, 73 ; cf. Jaina Sutras, 

Buddhism by making the ethical character of an action 
depend upon the motive and not upon the external 
performance transformed the doctrine of karma. The aim 
was no longer to attend to external actions, but to the motives 
that inspire them. As Buddhaghosa puts it, the Buddhas 
are like lions which when shot attack the hunter ; they make 
the pain to cease and teach the cessation of pain by referring 
to the cause. The heretics are like dogs which attack the 
stick that hit them ; they teach the cessation of pain by 
teaching the application of self-mortification and such things ; 
they refer to the effect, not the cause.^ Doubtless this teaching 
was not entirely new. We find truly ethical concepts in the 
Upanishads. But it was an important protest against a rival 
view of karma, which was carried to its extreme by the Jains. 

The whole scheme of Buddhist training came to be arranged 
in four stages of the Noble Eightfold Path. Even those who 
do not go beyond faith and love towards Buddha are destined 
to heaven. They whose practice is in accordance with the 
Doctrine and faith are destined to enlightenment. To enter 
on the Path requires an intellectual change. 

They who have cast off the three fetters of belief in a 
permanent individuality {sakkdya), doubt, and belief in 
mere morality and rites are those who have reached the 
first stage of Entering the stream [sotdpatti). They are not 
liable to be reborn in an unhappy existence, and are destined 
to enlightenment. They who have cast off the three fetters 
and weakened the bonds of passion, hatred, and stupidity 
have reached the second stage of the Once-returner {sakadd- 
gamin). They will return once to this world before making 
an end of pain. 


1 Vism., 507. 
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They who have cast off the five lower fetters (the three 
above with sensual passion and malice), and who arise by 
apparitional birth ^ in a higher stage of existence, and there 
attain Nirvana, without returning to this world, have reached 
the third stage of the Non-returner {andgdmin). 

They who are arahats have destroyed the asavas (lust, 
desire for existence, ignorance), they have completed what 
was to be done, they have laid down the burden, obtained 
their end, and with the destruction of the fetter of desire 
for existence are liberated with complete knowledge. Their 
course cannot be pointed out.^ 

-This scheme is not a course of training, like the four 
contemplations or the three stages of morality, concentration, 
and full knowledge, but it is a scholastic elaboration of the 
stages attained by liberation from the ten fetters. Each 
stage is also subdivided into the path and the fruit. It 
depends upon the training, not upon any external act, for 
a man may enter the Order and yet be far from entering the 
stream. We are told of a learned disciple who had learnt 
the three Pitakas and expounded them to five hundred 
disciples. He was able to answer Buddha’s questions about 
the Trances and the Attainments, but he was put to shame 
by an ignorant monk who had won insight, for he was unable 
to answer a question about Entering the stream.^ 

^ Tliere are four kinds of birth — oviparous, viviparous, birth from moisture 
(as insects), and apparitional (opapdtika), which takes place in the higher 
planes of existence without any physiological process, and the individual 
reborn (as a god or still higher being) simply appears there. 

2 Majjh.y i, 141. s com., i, 154. 



CHAPTER X 

RELEASE AND NIRVANA 

T he prevalence in Indian religions of a doctrine of release 
{moksha, vimukti) from the ills of existence was a natural 
result of the conception of the universe as a world of change 
and rebirth. Each school had its own special teaching, and 
the Buddhist doctrine stands out in its originality and in 
the ethical character of the whole scheme. The disciple 
advances not by accumulating good deeds, but by quenching 
those tendencies which lead him to do evil. The perfected li 
monk reaches a stage not beyond good and evil, but a state 
in which his moral training is so perfected that it is impossible 
for him to commit murder, theft, lying, and other sins.^ 
Its greatest contrast is perhaps with Jainism, to which in 
externals it has many resemblances. The Jain doctrine, 
says Jacobi, is that “ liberated souls will be embodied no 
more ; they have accomplished absolute purity ; they dwell 
in the state of perfection at the top of the universe, and have 
no more to do with worldly affairs ; they have reached 
nirvana {nivTii, or mukti). Metaphysically the difference 
between the mundane (the still transmigrating) and the 
liberated soul consists in this, that the former is entirely 
filled with subtle matter, as a bag is filled with sand, while the 
latter is absolutely pure and free from any material alloy.” ^ 
The Buddhist view has rather a resemblance to the doctrine 
of the Upanishads in that release depends upon a certain 
kind of knowledge. But in the Upanishads it is the knowledge 
of an existing fact, the fact, expressed in the most varied ways 
that the self is identical with Brahma. The Brahmainowers 
become ‘‘ plunged in Brahma the self enters the Brahma- 
abode ”, or “ enters the aU ” ; it becomes one in the 
imperishable,” and “ goes to the divine Person When in 
Buddhism the doctrine that the world and the self are the 
same is touched upon, it is not rejected as false, but put 
aside as a useless view. 

In some respects Buddhism has a closer relation to the 
1 Dlgha, iii, 235. ^ ERE., vii, 468. 
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doctrine of Sankliya and Yoga. Sankhya, like Buddhism, 
emphasizes the existence of pain, and teaches that release 
from pain is brought about by dissociation from any contact 
with the world of change. This is produced by knowledge, 
but it is the knowledge that the purusha, the imperishable 
self, is already absolutely distinct and separate. 

For Buddhism final release is brought about by a process 
of training of the self, in which it is released by stages from 
the bonds or fetters that hinder complete insight. The 
disciple, when he begins to meditate (p. 46), devotes himself 
to purifying his mind from the five hindrances, sensual 
passion or longing for the world, malice, sloth and torpor, 
distraction and agitation, and doubt. He is like a man freed 
from a debt, or recovered from sickness, or loosed from the 
bonds of prison, or as a freed slave. There is also a list of 
ten fetters, which are fitted into the scheme of the four 
stages of the Path. The first five are the lower fetters : 
belief in a permanent individuality, doubt, belief in mere 
morality and rites, sensual passion, malice ; and the five 
higher : desire for existence in the world of form (which here 
includes everything below the formless world), desire for 
existence in the formless world, pride, distraction, and 
ignorance.^ Other forms of the ten fetters exist, and they 
appear to be a later formulation than the fundamental 
division of the three asavas: sensual desire, desire for 
existence (two forms of craving or grasping), and 
ignorance. Still another arrangement of those qualities of 
character which have to be eradicated exists in the certainly 
later list of the hilesasy usually translated depravities : 
greed, hatred, stupidity, pride, false views, doubt, sloth, 
distraction, shamelessness, recklessness,^ The first three 
also occur independently as the three roots of demerit or 
bad action. Greed (lobha) is a positive form of craving and is 
correlative to hatred (dosa), the hostility to what is unpleasant. 
Stupidity or dullness of mind {moha) equally leads to un- 
meritorious actions. It is these roots that have to be 
destroyed, not the mere avoidance of bad karma which they 
produce. 

^ Digha, iii, 234 ; another list at Dhsang.y 1113 ; in the latter the sixth and 
seventh are combined in bhavamga, desire for existence in any form. This is 
really the second asava. 

2 Dhsang,, 1548 ; a list of eight, Mahdnidd^y 258 ; of twelve 386 ; of six 
Dhsang»y 67, 
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With the destruction of all these, whether called fetters, 
depravities, or asavas, the disciple is released {vimutta). 
He is released with complete freedom from grasping, knowing 
that all compounds are impermanent, all compounds are 
painful, all things are without a self, and that everything 
which has an origin has also a cessation.” ^ This is the 
emancipation of full knowledge (pannd), in which with the 
destruction of the asavas all false views are destroyed, and 
with the knowledge of the Truths he has come to know things 
as they are. He is also said to be emancipated with release 
of heart or mind.^ This is the actual experience of release 
obtained by the attainment of the trances or the eight releases. 
He is then said to be released in two ways {ubhato- 
hhdgavimutta)^ with the actual knowledge of his state, and 
with the ecstatic experience of being free from all bonds.^ 

The counterpart of full knowledge is release, and the 
counterpart of release is nibbdna, Nirvana. This is said to 
have been the answer given by the nun Dhammadinna to 
the layman Visakha {Majjh., i, 804). When he asked what 
was the counterpart to Nirvana, she said, you push your 
questions too far, Visakha. The religious life is plunged in 
Nirvana, its aim is Nirvana, its end is Nirvana. If you wish, 
go and ask the Lord, and as he explains it, thus bear it in 
mind.” The layman did so, and the Lord replied, “ the 
nun Dhammadinna is learned, she is of great wisdom. If 
you had asked me the question, I should have explained it 
as she did. That, indeed, is the answer. Thus bear it in mind.” 

Nirvana is the final state that the disciple reaches with 
the completion of the course of his training ; 

The bhikkhu, filled with wisdom here, 

In lust, desire, delighting not, 

Repose, the immortal, has attained. 

The unchangeable Nirvana-state. 

The term nirvdna ^ was correctly explained by Colebrooke 

^ Mahdnidd,, 283. 

2 Ceto ; this includes the emotions, but does not, like “ heart ”, exclude 
the intellect. 

® Majjh.f i, 477 ; Pugg., 14. The fall of Godhika from his state of 
“ temporary release ” is said to have been the fall from this ecstatic state ; 
see p. 131. 

^ A misconception (not found in Childers) has arisen about the distinction 
between nirvana and parinirvdna. The latter is supposed to be the nirvana 
reached at death, ‘‘ complete nirvana.” But there is not the slightest evidence 
for this distinction. It has already been explained from the grammatical 
point of view (I think by E. Kuhn). Pari- compounded with a verb converts 
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a century ago : “ Both these sects (Buddhists and Jains) 
propose, for the grand object to which man should aspire, 
the attainment of a final happy state, from which there is 
no return. All concur in assigning to its attainment the same 
term, mukti, or moksha^ with some shades of difference in 
the interpretation of the word : as emancipation, deliverance 
from evil ; liberation from worldly bonds ; relief from further 
transmigration, etc. . . . 

The term which the Bauddhas, as well as Jainas, more 
particularly affect, and which, however, is also used by the 
rest, is nirvana, profound calm. In its ordinary acceptation, 
as an adjective, it signifies extinct, as a fire which is gone out ; 
set, as a luminary which has gone down ; defunct, as a saint 
who has passed away ; its etymology is from vd, to blow 
as wind, with the preposition nir used in a negative sense : 
it means calm and unruffled. The notion which is attached 
to the word, in the acceptation now under consideration, 
is that of perfect apathy . . . Perpetual uninterrupted 
apathy can hardly be said to differ from eternal sleep. The 
notion of it as of a happy condition seems to be derived from 
the experience of ecstacies, or from that of profound sleep 
from which a person awakes refreshed. The pleasant feeling 
is referred back to the period of actual repose . . . the 
Vedanta considers the individual soul to be temporarily, 
during the period of profound sleep, in the like condition of 
reunion with the Supreme, which it permanently arrives at 
on its final emancipation from body. 

This doctrine is not that of the Jainas nor Bauddhas, 
But neither do they consider the endless repose allotted 
to their perfect saints as attended with a discontinuance 
of individuality. It is not annihilation, but unceasing apathy, 


the verb from the expression of a state to the expression of the achievement 
of an action : nirvana is the state of release ; parinirvdna is the attaining of 
that state. The monk parinirvdti “ attains Nirvana ” at the time of enlighten- 
ment as well as at death. The P.T.S, Dictionary defines parinibbdna as 
“ complete Nirvana ”, but immediately goes on to show that the same term 
is used of both kinds. Nirvana at death is when a Buddha or an arahat 
anupddisesdya nibbdnadhdtuyd parinibbdyati “ attains nirvana with the 
nirvana-element which is without a substrate of rebirth ” (Dlgha, ii, 136). 
The word nibbdna is used in this definition of “ final Nirvana ”. The nirvana 
attained during life (at enlightenment) is defined in the same words except 
that saupddisesdya is used, “he attains nirvana with the nirvana-element 
which is with a substrate of rebirth.” When Buddha’s attainment of nirvana 
is referred to, especially in the later literature, the nirvana at death is generally 
meant, but if the distinction is expressed it is always by saupddisesa and 
anupddisesa (Skt. sopadhisesa and nirupadhiiesa). See p. 131. 
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which they understand to be the extinction {nirvana) of 
their saints.” ^ 

It need not be said that the etymological analysis of a word 
common to several religions will not decide its meaning for 
Buddhism. Even if the idea of annihilation is present in 
nirvana, there is nothing to imply the annihilation of the 
individual, and it is used by sects for whom this meaning 
would be impossible. It is not found in the early Upanishads, 
and probably did not originate in brahminical circles. In 
Jainism it is the usual word for the state of the released 
disciple, who is in no wise annihilated. As Jainism is older 
than Buddhism, it is unlikely that the word was borrowed 
from the latter, and the Buddhists may have taken it over 
from the Jains with the already established meaning of 
final release. 

Colebrooke’s view was first discussed by Burnouf,^ but 
as he had to depend chiefly on Tibetan translations the 
question was not much advanced. He assumed that extinction 
meant the extinction of the individual. The problem has 
been much discussed since, sometimes with an evident 
bias showing the influence of the writer’s own views of the 
nature of human destiny. Another unfortunate fact has 
been the habit of speaking of the passages in the Scriptures 
as the ipsissima verba of Buddha without testing the assump- 
tion, in spite of the emphatic words of Franke that “it is 
given as yet to no mortal man to demonstrate that any 
one Buddhist sentence was spoken during the lifetime of 
the Founder.” ^ 

Oldenberg found a large number of passages bearing on 
the subject, but the most decisive of these are attributed 
to disciples, not to Buddha himself. They are interpretations 
which even his followers did not venture to ascribe to the 
Master. What we learn from them in the first place is the 
doctrine which had become established in the community. 
Whether it was the original doctrine, or whether the disciples 
had forgotten or actually effaced an earlier teaching rests on 
complex considerations. 

The literal meaning of nirvana does not help us. It means 
“ blowing out ” as of a lamp, and the verb is used literally 

1 Trans, BAS., 1827, p. 566. {Misc, Essays, ed. 1873, p. 424.) 

^ Introd., pp. 18, 589. 

3 “ The Buddhist Councils at Rajagaha and Vesali,” transl. by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids, JPTS., 1908, p. 20. 
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of the extinguishing of a light, but this is not a prominent 
notion in the treatment of the subject, and the meaning has 
been modified by its being connected with another verb, 
for the participle is formed from nir-vr or ni-vr^ meaning 
tranquil, happy, ceased, and parinirvrta in its technical 
sense is “ having attained nirvana ”, In any case it does not 
assert the annihilation of the individual. Buddhist polemics 
are continually directed against two views, that of permanence 
(sassatd) and that of annihilation {uccheda). They are 
prominent in the Brahmajdla-sutta, and are elsewhere 
attributed to the teachers Pakudha and Ajita Kesakambalin 
respectively (pp. 72, 73). The Buddhist attitude to these 
views is expressed in the list of undetermined questions 
[avydkrtavastuni) : 

(1) Whether the universe is eternal or not. 

(2) Whether the universe is finite or not. 

(3) Whether that which is the vital principle {jwa) is 
the body, 

(4) Whether after death a Tathagata (a released person) 
exists or not, whether he exists and does not exist, whether 
he is neither existent nor non-existent.^ 

The first two of these views are given in the Bmhmajdla- 
sutta^ and the first is there combined with the doctrine 
that also the self is eternal. In this list the question about 
the self is included in the third and fourth views, but is stated 
in quite different language. The assertion that the vital 
principle is the same as the body would involve the doctrine 
of annihilation as stated by Ajita, that both fools and wise 
at the dissolution of the body are cut off and destroyed. 
But here the word for body is neither the usual kdya nor 
rujpa, but sarlra. The word for the spiritual part is also 
different, jlva merely meaning life. The phrase tarn jlvam 
tarn sarlram looks like the statement of a tenet expressed in 
the words of the teacher who held it. It occurs separately 
in the Jdliya’-sutta {Dlgha, i, 159), where it was put as a 
question to Buddha by two wandering ascetics. Their purpose, 
according to Buddhaghosa, was to get either a positive or 
a negative answer, and thus to accuse him of annihilationism 
or eternalism. His reply is to describe the attaining of the 

^ MajjL^ i, 157, etc. ; MvyuL^ 206 ; Dhs., 137 ; they are four in number, 
but with their different modes of stating them they amount to fourteen. 
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four trances and enlightenment, and to conclude that for 
one who thus knows and thus perceives it is not fitting for 
him to say either. 

The doctrine of annihilationism as put by Ajita implies 
annihilation at death, but other forms of the doctrine in 
the Brahmajdla-sutta admit the existence of a finer self, 
which yet is finally annihilated. For Buddhism neither of 
these points is fundamental. Perhaps more than any other 
Indian religion it held views about the departed resembling 
those of the modern spiritualists. The Scriptures are full of 
stories of the materialization of dead persons, and of 
individuals with special powers of communicating with them. 
And if these stories do not belong to the earliest stages of 
the Doctrine, it is all the more clear that they were told 
by the same persons who refused to recognize the eternity 
of the self. The fundamental question is whether a Tathagata ^ 
exists after death ; and that is put aside in the fourth undeter- 
mined question : every possible way of asserting it or denying 
it is stated and rejected. 

It is evident from the Sutta of the simile of the snake {Majjh.^ 
i, 189 ) that the Buddhists were accused of nihilism, not 
merely on accoxmt of any denial like that of Ajita’s, but 
because their doctrine of release was held to imply it. 
Buddha is there made to say that not all the gods with Indra, 
Brahma, and Pajapati are able to track out a monk with 
mind released and say, “ there rests the consciousness of 
a Tathagata.” Then follows a repudiation of the charge of 
annihilationism : “ some ascetics and brahmins accuse 

me wrongly, baselessly, falsely, and groundlessly, saying 
that the ascetic Gotama is a nihilist, and preaches the 
annihilation, destruction, and non-existence of an existent 
being. That is what I am not and do not affirm. Both 
previously and now I preach pain and the cessation of pain.” 

Here the charge of annihilationism is simply denied. 
In a discourse attributed to Sariputta it is discussed and 
refuted. The elder Yamaka had formed the view, ‘‘ thus do 
I understand the doctrine taught by the Lord, that a monk 
in whom the asavas are destroyed is annihilated and destroyed 
with the dissolution of the body, and does not exist after 
death.” Yamaka is made to admit that the body and all 

^ It is clear that this term here applies not merely to a Buddha, but to 
anyone who has attained final release. Buddhaghosa commenting on Digha^ 
i, 27 , takes Tathagata in the sense of saita. 
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the other constituents of the individual are impermanent, 
and that, therefore, he cannot say of any one of them, “ this 
is mine, I am this, this is my self.” ‘‘ What do you think, 
friend Yamaha, is a Tathagata the body ? ” ‘‘ No, friend.” 
(And so of feeling, perception, the aggregates, and conscious- 
ness.) “ Do you look on a Tathagata as existing in body, 
etc. ? ” ‘‘ No, friend.” ‘‘ Do you look on a Tathagata as 

existing apart from body, etc. — or as consisting of them — 
or as existing without any of them ? ” To all these questions 
Yamaha answers no. No loophole is left for asserting the 
existence of a self either within or beyond the five constituents. 
The conclusion is that “ a Tathagata cannot be held to be 
perceived as existing even in this life in truth and reality.” ^ 

The undetermined questions are often made the basis 
of a discourse, in which Buddha gives reasons for refusing 
to answer them. He declares that it is not on the truth of 
any of these alternatives that the practice of the religious 
life depends. ‘‘ There is still birth, there is old age, there is 
death, grief, lamentation, suffering, sorrow, and despair, 
of which I preach the destruction even in this present life. 
Therefore, bear in mind what I have not determined as being 
undetermined . . . And why have I not determined them ? 
Because they are not useful, do not belong to the principle 
of the religious life, and do not tend to revulsion, absence 
of passion, cessation, tranquillity, insight, enlightenment. 
Nirvana.” ^ 

When the wanderer Vacchagotta asks where a monk 
whose mind is released is reborn, and declares himself dis- 
satisfied with the reply that it does not fit the case to say 
that he is reborn or not reborn, or both reborn and not 
reborn, or neither reborn nor not reborn, Buddha declares : 
‘‘ profound is this Doctrine, hard to see, hard to comprehend, 
calm, excellent, beyond the sphere of reasoning, subtle, 
intelligible only to the wise. For you it is hard to understand, 
who hold other views, another faith, other inclinations, 
another discipline, and another teacher. Therefore, I will 
question you in turn, and do you answer as you think fit. 
If a fire were burning before you, would you know it ? I 
should. If one asked you on account of what the fire burns 
what would you answer ? I should say the fire burns on 
account of the fuel of grass and sticks. If the fire were 

^ Sarriy.y iii, 109. ® Majjh., i, 481. 
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extinguished, would you know it was extinguished ? I should. 
If one asked you in what direction it had gone, east, west, 
north, or south, what would you answer ? It does not fit 
the case, for the fire was burning on account of the fuel of 
grass and sticks, and through consuming this it is without 
food, and is what is called extinct. Even so, Vacchagotta, 
the body (with feeling, perception, aggregates, and conscious- 
ness) by which one might define a Tathagata is passed 
away, cut off at the root, uprooted like a palm-tree, made 
non-existent, not liable to arise again in the future. 
A Tathagata released from what is called body, etc., is 
profound, immeasurable, hard to fathom, like the great 
ocean. It does not fit the case to say that he is reborn or 
not reborn or reborn and not reborn or neither reborn nor 
not reborn.” ^ 

In spite of this repeated refusal to make any assertion 
one way or the other, Oldenberg came to the conclusion that 
it was a mere shirking of the question in order not to shock 
a weak-minded hearer.^ He quoted another legend of Vaccha- 
gotta, who came and asked Buddha whether the atman exists, 
and then whether it is non-existent. In each case Buddha 
remained silent. After Vacchagotta had gone, Ananda 
asked Buddha why he did not reply. ‘‘ If, Ananda, when 
Vacchagotta asked, ‘ is there an atman ? ’ I had said, ‘ there 
is an atman,’ then I should have been one of those ascetics 
and brahmins who hold the doctrine of eternalism. But if 
I had replied ‘ there is no atman ’, then I should have been 
one of those who hold the doctrine of annihilation. And if, 
when Vacchagotta asked ‘ is there an atman ’ ? I had replied, 
there is an atman,’ would it have been in accordance with 
the knowledge that all things are without atman ? ” ‘‘ No, 
Lord.” “ If I had said, ‘ there is no atman,’ the bewildered 
Vacchagotta would have become stiU more bewildered, 
thinking, ‘ then did my atman exist before, and now it does 
not exist ? ’ ” ^ 

Oldenberg’s conclusion was, ‘‘ through the shirking of 
the question as to the existence or non-existence of the 
ego, is heard the answer, to which the premises of the Buddhist 
teaching tended : The ego is not. Or, what is equivalent : 
The Nirvana is annihilation.” 

^ Majjh., i, 486. 

® Buddha^ 1st ed., Engl, tr., p, 272. ® iv, 400. 
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It is certain, however, that this is a conclusion which the 
Buddhists never drew. In this very sutta annihilationism 
is rejected. It is not really to the point to say that the 
Buddhist premises tended to this conclusion. The only real 
question is what conclusion did the Buddhists draw and 
what for them was the logical inference. Existence (bhava) 
for them depended upon knowledge obtained through the 
six senses, except the knowledge of the permanent attained 
at enlightenment. They recognized the individual as 
consisting of elements perceptible to the senses. They had 
before them the question as to what becomes of him when 
everything that can be predicated of him is withdrawn. 
What the clairvoyants and spiritualists can tell us of dis- 
carnate spirits is of no help here. That is merely about 
existence in another plane of the universe. The Buddhists 
had reached the conception of a state of which neither 
existence nor non-existence as we know it could be asserted. 
They were not left in suspense that the answer might be one 
way or the other. The question was put in such a way that they 
rested certain that an answer was neither useful nor possible. 

This state is described with a wealth of epithets as, ‘‘ the 
harbour of refuge, the cool cave, the island amidst the floods, 
the place of bliss, emancipation, liberation, safety, the 
supreme, the transcendental, the uncreated, the tranquil, 
the home of ease, the calm, the end of suffering, the medicine 
for all evil, the unshaken, the ambrosia, the immaterial, 
the imperishable, the abiding, the further shore, the un- 
ending, the bliss of effort, the supreme joy, the ineffable, 
the detachment, the holy city.” ^ These are names of Nirvana 
used by those who have realized it in this life, and in whom 
there is still a substratum of existence ” as we know it. 
What when that substratum is withdrawn ? Then every- 
thing is withdrawn by which anything can be asserted. 
He who is released is “ profound, immeasurable, hard to 
fathom, like the great ocean ”. And if the disciples refused 
to assert anything, they were not agnostics or eel-wrigglers, 
but were merely thinking clearly and refusing to express 
the inexpressible. It does not fit the case to assert existence 
or non-existence when its object has been explained as being 
of quite a different kind from that about which assertion 
is possible. 

^ Rhys Davids, Early Buddhism, p. 72 . 
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There are two collections of verses attributed to several 
hundreds of monks and nuns, all of whom were held to have 
attained enlightenment. They contain no more guessing 
or theorizing about the ineffable and inexpressible than the 
words attributed to Buddha himself. As Mrs. Rhys Davids 
says of the nuns, “ their verses do not seem to betray any- 
thing that can be construed as a consciousness that hidden 
glories, more wonderful than the brief span of * cool ’ and 
calm that they now know as Arahants, are awaiting them.’’ ^ 

Two of the “ fervent utterances ” in the Uddna (viii, 1-3) 
have been held to be assertions of such hidden glories after 
death : 

There is the stage {dyatana), where there is neither earth nor water, 
nor fire, nor wind, nor the stage of the infinity of space, nor the stage 
of nothingness, nor the stage of neither consciousness nor non- 
consciousness, neither this world, nor the other world, nor sun and 
moon. There, monks, I say there is neither coming nor going, nor 
staying nor passing away, nor arising ; without support or going 
on or basis is it. This is the end of pain. 

There is an unborn, an unbecome, an unmade, an un compounded ; 
if there were not, there would not be an escape from the born, the 
become, the made, the compounded. But because there is an unborn, 
an unbecome, an unmade, an uncompounded, therefore there is an 
escape from the born, the become, the unmade, and the uncompounded. 

This is a description in entirely negative terms of the Nirvana 
which every arahat attained, an emphatic assertion of what 
was to him the only reality. But of the state that the arahat 
may reach after death there is not a word. 

Oldenberg’s view may be taken as representative of those 
investigators who would commit the Buddhists, in spite 
of all their efforts, to a one-sided dogmatism, and make them 
assert not what they themselves inferred, but what others 
thought they should do.^ But Oldenberg later came to 
a different conclusion. He pointed out that there is a change 
of standpoint from the view that the question ought not to 
be answered to the view that it could not be answered. 
(This merely means that different disciples discussed it in 
different ways.) The nun Khema (again a disciple is 
expounding) says that the Lord has not explained it, just 
as no one can measure the water of the ocean, for, “ freed 
from the designation of body (and the other constituents) 


^ Psalms of the Sisters, Introd., xxxi. 

* The chief representatives of the annihilation view are Childers (Pali 
Piet., s.v.) and J. D’Alwis, Buddhist Nirvana, Colombo, 1871. 

K 
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a Tathagata is profound, immeasurable, hard to fathom, 
like the great ocean.” ^ Does the idea, says Oldenberg, which 
Buddhism had about that Beyond imply an absolutiznig 
of individual being as in later Sankhya, or had they floating 
ill their minds a universal, absolute being in which the 
secret of achievement is realized ? “ From the way in which 
Buddhism treats this class of problems, or rather refuses to 
treat them, if: follow^s that the ideas here in question can only 
be traced through a haze. But the traces that can be made 
out indicate rather that a universal being reaching far beyond 
the limits of the individual floated in their minds : an 
absolute, naturally not as Weltgrund, because in fact they 
had no impulse to ask about a Weltgrund, either openly 
or covertly, but an absolute as final highest goal.” This is 
a withdrawal of the charge that if Buddha had drawn the 
last conclusion of his own principles, he would have arrived 
at annihilation. 

Dr. F. 0. Schrader has attacked “ the nihilistic conception 
of Parinibbanam ” and defended ‘‘ the assertion to the 
contrary ”, but without stating clearly what he means by 
this. 2 He says quite naively, “ I cannot here explain the 
reasons why, to my way of thinking, philosophy is forced 
to accept the metaphysical conception of the Absolute 
One.” Not only that, but he is also certain that Buddha 
accepted it. It was the Buddha, without any doubt, who 
banished out of the world the last glitter of immutability, 
and liberated, on the other hand, from the last terrestrial 
feature it still possessed, viz. consciousness, the notion of 
the Absolute.” With such premises much can be proved. 

One of Dr. Schrader’s conclusions is that it is beyond 
doubt that in Buddha’s opinion there rests of the parinibbuto 
(one who has attained Nirvana) not the slightest shade of 
individuality It need hardly be said that this is only 
Dr. Schrader’s “ way of thinking ”, but it does involve a 
question more than once touched upon by the commentators. 
Already in the Upanishads it was a problem whether the 
liberated atman knew that it was liberated. Indra was told 
that when one is asleep, composed, and knows no dream, 
that is the atman. With this answer he was dissatisfied, 
for such a one does not know with the thought, ^ I am he,’ 

^ Lehre der Up*, p. 309. 

^ “ On the problem of Nirvana,” JPTS*, 1905, p. 157. 
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so that he becomes one who has gone to destruction He 
went back to know more, but after five more years of study 
all he learnt w^as that while one is in the body there is no 
freedom from pleasure and pain ; when he is without the 
bod};^ he is not touched by pleasure and pain.^ 

Buddhism makes no such confident assertion as this, 
nor any positive statement at all about the final state of the 
released. The commentators, however, speak of the last 
consciousness and the last thought. It is in the form of 
consciousness that the individual exists when transmigration 
takes place. The story is told of Godhika {Sarny., i, 109), 
who attained temporary release ^ six times, but fell away. 
On attaining it the seventh time he cut his throat. When 
Buddha and his monks came to see him, a dark cloud was 
moving in all directions. That,” said Buddha, ‘‘ is Mara 
the wicked looking to see where Godhika’s consciousness 
has become established ; but Godhika has attained Nirvana 
with consciousness not established anywhere.” This does 
not tell anything positive about the state of Nirvana, but 
it illustrates the doctrine that consciousness with all the 
other constituents of the individual “ stops ” {nirujjhati) 
with the death of the arahat. 

Psychological theorizings such as these do not tell us any- 
thing more about the fundamental question. The list of 
undetermined questions remained established like a creed 
throughout the history of Buddhism. The distinction of 
two kinds of Nirvana is probably such a development. It 
is one which would raise itself as a problem after Buddha’s 
death. In Dhammapada 89 there is a reference to ‘‘ those 
who have attained Nirvana in the world with the destruction 
of the asavas The commentator here explains “ attained 
Nirvana ” as attained by the two attainings of Nirvana 
{dvihi parinibbdnehi), (1) that which is with a remainder 
of substrate of rebirth after reaching arahatship and getting 
rid of the course of the depravities, and (2) that which is 


^ Chdnd. Up., viii, 11, 12. 

^ Samayammutti, Kathdv, i, 86 ; Mvyut., 46 ; this, according to the com- 
mentators, was release of mind obtained by practice of the trances, and 
Godhika, through sickness, could not maintain his state of trance. The 
Abhidharmakosa (vi, 58) also discusses the case of Godhika, and says that, 
although he fell from his state of temporary release, he did not fall from his 
state of arahat. 

® Khlndsaod . . . loke parinibbutd ; here, again, the word supposed to 
describe final Nirvana is used of the living monk. 
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without a remainder of substrate of rebirth with the cessation 
of the last thought and getting rid of the course of the 
khandhas. What is to be understood by this substrate of 
rebirth has been disputed, for in PMi the term is upddi 
and in Sanskrit upadhL^ It is now generally agreed to be 
a collective name for the khandhas, the elements constituting 
the individual, which at death, unless dispersed by know- 
ledge of the truths, continue their existence in a new birth. 
The form that they have at the moment of conception is 
consciousness {vinndna, citta), and with enlightenment it 
is said to cease. It is not said to be annihilated, but it stops 
or ceases (nmijjhati) to transmigrate. What that implies 
may be still further argued, but it is known only to the 
arahat. 

In these discussions by Sariputta, Dhammadinna, Khema, 
and other disciples is it possible to distinguish any primitive 
teaching ? They had before them a conception clearly 
separated out from two rival theories, the theory that there 
was something in the world of sense absolutely permanent 
and eternal, which they found to be contradicted by 
experience, and on the other hand the theory of annihilation, 
which contradicted their own theory of moral equity. 
Between these two they were not in a position of suspense. 
They knew that there was a state to be attained, which 
they defined only negatively, the goal of the Eightfold Path, 
the end of the disciple’s training in morality, concentration, 
and full knowiedge. 

Doubtless all this was not explicit in the earliest teaching. 
We have the direct evidence of the various efforts of disciples 
to state it convincingly, and to restate it in opposition to 
rival theories. But even the earliest teaching about the self 
was subordinate to the teaching about the final end. Rival 
theories of the self were rejected because they were in conflict 
with the ideal of the goal. This ideal involved a system of 
discipline differing from all other Indian systems, and 
evidently due to the genius of one man. On this was based 
a system of moral and mental training directed to one goal. 
The teaching about that goal, we also have reason to believe, 
was due to one mind, the mind that taught the way to it. 

^ See PTS» Diet,, s.v,, and H. O. Lovejoy, “ The Buddhist technical 
terms updddm and upadisesa,'*^ JAOS., 1898, pt. ii, p. 126. 



CHAPTER XI 

BUDDHA 

B uddha was not only “ the teacher of the Way ’’ and 
‘‘ the producer of the unproduced Path ” : he was for the 
Buddhist the actuality of the central doctrine, the one who 
had lived it and reached the goal. Hence everything that 
we learn in the Scriptures about his personal history is 
coloured by dogmatic views concerning the nature and 
destiny of a Buddha and of those acts which were essential 
steps in his career. The records of personal details which 
we find in the Scriptures are generally not the Buddha- 
word but additions due mainly to classes of reciters (bhdnaka) 
of the discourses. The two most important classes were 
the reciters of the Digha and the reciters of the Majjhima, 
and it is easy to see that they possessed traditions which 
sometimes became incorporated in the text. We also find 
divergent traditions, for the Jataka commentator after 
telling how the four signs, which appeared to Gotama just 
before he left the world, occurred on different days, adds, 
‘‘ the Digha-reciters, however, say that they happened on 
the same day.” ^ Evidently unwritten divergent traditions 
existed. 

This is most obvious in the case of the statements attached 
to each discourse saying where and on what occasion it 
was given.^ Some of these may be genuine records, but the 
fact that in the case of every discourse the same kind of 
statement is given makes it probable that many of them 
rest on surmise. Besides such formal statements we often 
find complete legends. These are most frequent in the 
Vinaya, where each rule is furnished with an account of 
the event which led to its promulgation ; but legends of 
the same kind occur in the suttas, their insertion there being 

1 ML, i, 59. 

2 These statements are called nidancLS^ and sometimes are merely indicated, 
e.g. Sdvatthi nidanam “ occasion at Savatthi ”, or merely “ SavattM ”, 
meaning that the whole usual statement about Buddha staying there is to 
be repeated. The commentator on the Buddhavamsa draws attention to the 
fact that this work begins without a nidana. 
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justified by tlie Buddha-word which they contain. Passages 
like these make it probable that they were part of a complete 
legend, but a continuous life of Buddha, except in a very 
concise form, is not found until long after the close of the 
Pali Canon. In several schools the separate legends of the 
Vinaya were collected to form an avadana, a complete 
account of the “ heroic deeds ” of the Master. In the 
Mahasanghika school it was the Mahdvastu. From Chinese 
sources we hear of several Sarvastivada schools which had 
such a biography, and the Lalita-vistara is probably a 
Mahayana elaboration of a Sarvastivada avadana. All 
these works conclude with the Enlightenment and the 
immediately following events of ‘‘ setting in motion the 
Wheel of the Doctrine 

The Pali Canon has no such work, but in several 
commentaries biographical accounts are found. Of these 
the most important is the Introduction to the Jdtaka, the 
Niddna-kaihd, Its account of Buddha’s previous existences 
is based on the Buddhavamsa^ and the story of his last 
existence is taken from the commentaries and the Canon. 
Its special importance is that it shows a definite stage in 
the growth of the Buddha doctrine, as it can be compared 
both with what we find in other schools and with the state- 
ments in the Canon. Its chief difference from earlier accounts 
lies in its developed doctrine of the Bodhisatta and his ten 
Perfections, the ten virtues which he practises during his 
preparation for Buddhahood. They are mentioned only 
in the two latest books of the Sutta-pitaka. 

The author divides his account into three parts, nidanas, 
the “ occasions ” or causes which led to the events recorded 
in the tales. The first is the distant occasion ”, the whole 
period from the time when Gotama as the ascetic Sumedha 
saw Dipankara Buddha, and made the resolution that he 
would not there and then realize the Doctrine, but would 
put that aim deliberately aside, and first win omniscience 
and become a Buddha. He resolved that after having done 
so he would ‘‘ embark on the ship of the Doctrine, and take 
great multitudes across the ocean of transmigration, and then 
attain Nirvana ”. He meditated on the eight conditions for 
attaining Buddhahood, and especially on the ten Perfections, 
the ten virtues which Bodhisattas perfectly attain during 
their career — almsgiving, morality, renunciation, wisdom. 
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exertion, patience, truth, resolution, friendliness, equanimity. 
Dipankara prophesied that his vow would be fulfilled, and 
so did all the succeeding Buddhas, under all of whom he 
repeated his vow, until he was born as a god in the Tusita 
heaven. 

Then the second nidana, ‘‘the non-distant,” begins with 
his last birth up to his attaining of enlightenment. When 
the time for his last birth came, he made five great surveys 
{vilokana), and reflected on (1) the right time, when the age 
of men is neither too long nor too short for them to reflect 
on old age and death ; (2) the continent, Jambudipa (India), 
for only there are Buddhas born ; (3) the country, w^hich was 
the Middle District, and in it was Kapilavatthu ; (4) the family, 
and he chose a kshatriya family, as that was then in greater 
honour than the brahmin caste, and king Suddhodana 
would be his father ; (5) the mother, queen Maya, because 
she was sober and had kept the five lay precepts from her 
birth. 

But Suddhodana was his father only in a legal sense.^ 
At the midsummer festival queen Maya took the eight 
Uposatha vows of abstinence, and entering her chamber 
fell asleep and dreamt a dream. In her dream the Bodhisatta 
in the form of a white elephant appeared to enter her right 
side. Her dream was interpreted by the brahmins, who said 
that she would have a son destined to be either a universal 
king or a Buddha. When the time of his birth drew near, 
she wished to go to her parents’ home, but on the way she 
alighted to sport in the Lumbini grove, and there the 
Bodhisatta was born. Four Great Brahmas received him 
in a golden net, and from them the four Great Kings received 
him and gave him to human beings. Standing on the ground 
he faced the east, advanced seven steps, and said, “ I am the 
chief in the world.” 

In the heaven of the Thirty-three the gods were rejoicing 
at the news. An ascetic named Kaladevala (or Asita), who 
had acquired the eight Attainments, went up to this heaven 
and learnt the cause of their rejoicing. Coming down he 
went to the king’s abode and asked to see the child. The 
boy was presented to him, and the ascetic, who could 

^ Though the queen was not a virgin, this is what is generally understood 
by the term virgin birth. Both in the Mahdvastu (ii, 5) and Lalitavistara (46) 
she asks the king’s permission to spend the night alone. It is also implied in 
the Pali by the fact of her taking the vows. 
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remember the future as well as the past, perceived that his 
own death would take place before the boy became a Buddha. 
So he smiled and then wept, but he assured the people that 
it was on account of his own loss.^ Five days afterwards 
the name-giving ceremony took place, and the brahmins 
again prophesied that the child would become either 
a universal king or a Buddha.^ But one of them, Kondanna, 
prophesied his buddhahood without a doubt. It was he who 
was the first to be converted by Buddha. The king was told 
that his son would abandon the world on seeing the four 
signs : an old man, a sick man, a corpse, and a man who 
had renounced the world, so he set guards to ward off such 
omens. 

The rest of this first period consists of his life in his three 
palaces, his marriage (at the age of sixteen), and his skill 
and achievements in the arts. The most interesting incident 
is that of the ploughing festival. While his father with a 
golden plough was performing the ceremony, the nurses 
placed him under a canopy beneath a rose-apple tree. They 
left him, and he immediately sat up cross-legged and attained 
the first trance. When the nurses returned they found 
that the shadows of the other trees had moved, but that 
of the rose-apple tree had stayed. This event is based on 
a phrase in the Canon {Majjh,, i, 246), but other accounts 
place it much later, and one of them puts it on the day before 
the great Renunciation. 

When the gods thought that the time of his enlightenment 
was drawing near, they sent the four signs. At the sight of 
the first three he was much agitated in heart, but at the sight 
of the ascetic he decided to leave the world that very day. 
On returning from the park in his chariot his father sent 
the message that a son was born to him. He replied, ‘‘ Rahula 
is born, a fetter is born,” and Rahula became his son’s name. 
He passed in his glory through the city, and a maiden named 

^ The resemblances of this story to that of Simeon in Ltike, ii, 22 ff., have 
often been pointed out. It is generally admitted to be the most striking of 
the parallels in the legends to stories in the Gospels, If there is more than 
a parallel and actual borrowing on the part of the evangelist, the differences 
need explaining as weU as the resemblances — ^why the ascetic wept 
and Simeon departed in peace, why the ascetic, who heard the news 
from the gods in heaven, should have been replaced by shepherds, and 
why Simeon is only introduced six weeks later, and then not at the child’s 
house. 

® The name, not mentioned here, was Siddhattha, “ he whose aim is 
accomplished.” 
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Kisagotami, seeing him from the palace roof, in Joy uttered 
this uddna : 

Happy indeed is the mother, 

Happy indeed is the father, 

Happy indeed is the wife, 

Who has such a husband as he. 

The Bodhisatta heard, and thought of the word “ happy ” 
{nibbuta, which also means “ extinguished He thought, 

when the fire of passion is extinguished, the heart is happy ; 
when the fire of hate, the fire of stupidity are extinguished, 
it is happy ; with the extinction of pride, false views, and 
all the depravities and pains, it is what is called nibbutam, 
happy.” He sent her a precious pearl necklace for having 
taught him a good lesson. 

In the night he awoke to find his dancing girls sleeping 
round him in disgusting attitudes, and filled with loathing 
he ordered his charioteer to saddle his horse. He thought 
he would look at his son, but fearing to awaken his wife, 
stopped, and left the palace. With his charioteer behind 
him he fled, crossing three kingdoms until he reached the 
river Anoma. On the way he rejected the temptation of 
Mara, who promised him that in seven days he should be 
a universal king. 

He sent his charioteer back with his ornaments and the 
horse, but the horse died of grief. Cutting off his hair and 
beard, he received the eight requisites of a monk^ from 
a Mahabrahma god, and went on to Rajagaha. There king 
Bimbisara was so pleased at his behaviour that he offered 
him entire sovereignty. The Bodhisatta refused, but promised 
that when he had attained Buddhahood he would come first 
to Bimbisara’s kingdom. He then Joined Alara Kalama, 
but was not satisfied with his method of practising the 
attainments (of yoga) nor with that of Uddaka Ramaputta, 
so he left them, and began to ‘‘ strive the great striving ”, 
the practice of austerities, which he continued for six years. 
Having carried this out to the uttermost he concluded that 
austerities were not the way to enlightenment, and began 
to take solid food again. Then the five monks who had joined 
him lost faith in him and left him. 

Sujata, the daughter of a landowner, had vowed to make 
a thankoffering to a certain god of a banyan tree. That 

1 Three robes, bowl, razor, needle, girdle, and water-strainer ; ef. p. 10. 
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night the Bodhisatta had dreamt five dreams, from which 
he knew that he would that day win enlightenment. He 
went and sat under the tree, and Sujata, thinking he was the 
tree god, gave him the offering in a golden bowl. This is 
described in great detail, for it was the only food that he 
received during the next forty-nine days. After eating it 
he took the golden bowl (his own had miraculously vanished) 
and set it floating on the river, saying, ‘‘ if to-day I shall 
be able to become a Buddha, let this bowl go up stream ; 
if not, let it go down stream.” It went up, sank in a whirl- 
pool, and struck the bowls of the three previous Buddhas. 

Then he went in the direction of the Bodhi tree. On the 
way a grass-cutter gave him eight handfuls of grass for 
the seat. He sat down facing the east with the words, “ may 
skin, sinew, and bone dry up as it will, my flesh and blood 
grow dry in my body ; but without attaining complete 
enlightenment I will not leave this seat.” At that time the 
god Mara, thinking “ Prince Siddhattha wants to escape 
from my realm, now I will not let him escape”, advanced 
from the north with his army, which stretched out to the 
mountains encircling the world. All the gods fled, but the 
Bodhisatta protected himself by thinking of the ten perfec- 
tions, which in past lives he had perfectly practised. Mara 
sent storms of wind, rain, rocks, blazing weapons, charcoal, 
ashes, sand, and mud, but in vain. Mara then said, 
“ Siddhattha, get up from that seat, it does not belong to 
you, it belongs to me.” The Bodhisatta replied, “ Mara, 
you have not fulfilled the ten Perfections, nor the minor 
Perfections, nor the supreme Perfections, nor even the five 
great Renunciations, and other practices. This seat does not 
belong to you, it belongs to me.” Mara in rage then hurled 
his wheel weapon, but it became a canopy of flowers, and 
the Bodhisatta said, Mara, who is your witness that you 
have given alms ? ” A shout burst forth from Mara’s host, 
“ I am witness, I am witness.” Then Mara said, ‘‘ Siddhattha, 
who is your witness that you have given alms ? ” The 
Bodhisatta had no living witness, but with his right hand he 
touched the earth and said, of my great gift of the seven 
hundreds in my birth as Vessantara are you witness or not 
witness ? ” And the great earth with a roar surpassing 
the roar of Mara’s hosts, said, “ I was then your witness.” 
When Mara’s elephant heard the words, “ you gave, 
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Siddhattha, the great gift, the highest gift,” he fell on his 
knees, and the host fled in all directions. The gods returned 
and sang a song of victory. 

It was while the sun was still over the horizon that the 
host was put to flight. In the first watch of the night the 
Bodhisatta attained the knowledge of his former existences, 
in the second the divine eye, and in the last the knowledge 
of Causal Origination. At dawn he penetrated the knowledge 
of omniscience, and the whole ten thousand world system 
w^as illuminated. Amid the wonders that appear when all 
Buddhas penetrate omniscience he uttered this uddna : 

Through, worldly round of many births 
I ran my course, but did not find. 

Seeking the builder of the house ; 

Painful is birth again and again. 

House-builder ! I behold thee now, 

Again a house thou shalt not build ; 

All thy rafters are broken now, 

The ridge-pole also is destroyed ; 

My mind, its elements dissolved, 

The end of cravings has attained.^ 

The last epoch, the present occasion,” now begins. The 
next seven weeks were spent by the now Enlightened One 
(buddha) at or near the Bodhi tree. During the fifth week 
he sat under the goatherd’s banyan tree, where he w^as 
tempted by the three daughters of Mara, Craving, Hate, 
and Lust, but in vain. In the sixth week a storm arose, and 
a naga (snake-king) protected him with his hood. On the 
forty-ninth day Sakka brought him a fruit and water, and 
two merchants, Tapassu and Bhalluka, who were passing, 
brought him food. But he had no bowl, so the four Great 
Kings brought four sapphire bowls, which he rejected, then 
four stone ones, which he accepted, and fitted them together 
so that they miraculously became one. And the two merchants- 
took refuge in Buddha and the Doctrine. 

Going to the goatherd’s banyan tree Buddha deliberated 
whether he should teach the doctrine to others. Then Brahma 
Sahampati, thinking that the world would be destroyed, came 
with a train of gods and implored him to teach. He promised, 

^ This is Dhp., 153, 154, and according to this tradition they are the first 
words of the Buddha-utteraiice. In the Vinaya, i, 2, another set of verses 
is given. The commentators record both traditions, Sanskrit accounts give 
still others. 


✓ 
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and thought first of going to his old teacher Alara, but on 
applying his mind saw that he had died a week before. Then 
he thought of Uddaka, but he had died the evening before, 
so thinking of the five disciples who had left him he knew 
that they were in the deer park of Benares, and decided to 
“ set turning the Wheel of the Doctrine ” there. When the 
disciples saw him coming, they decided to pay him no 
reverence beyond offering him a seat. But Buddha knowing 
their thoughts pervaded them with love, so that they could 
not keep their resolve, but showed him all respect. They 
addressed him by name or as friend, but he explained that 
he was Sammdsamhuddha, the fully enlightened. Then he 
preached the DhammacakJcappavattana-sutta, the discourse 
of setting in motion the Wheel of the Doctrine. Kondahha 
at once attained the fruit of entering the stream, and the 
other four on each of the following days. On the fifth day 
he preached the Anattalakkhana-sutta, on the marks of non- 
soul, and all attained arahatship. 

Afterwards he converted Yasa, a wealthy young man of 
Benares, and then his fifty-four companions, and when he 
had passed the period of Retreat, he sent the whole sixty 
out in different directions on alms pilgrimage.^ He himself 
went on to Uruvela, converting thirty noble youths on 
the way, whom he also sent on pilgrimage. At Uruvela 
he converted the three brothers Kassapa, matted-haired 
ascetics, with their followers, and took them with him to 
Rajagaha. There he was honourably received by Bimbisara, 
who presented a park called the Veluvana (bamboo grove) 
near Rajagaha for a monastery of the Order. At that time 
Sariputta and Moggallana, two friends who had left the world, 
were converted, and became the two chief disciples.^ 

The next spring he visited his father at Kapilavatthu. 
He was well received, but had to work a miracle in order to 

^ It does not here actually say preach, but in Fm., i, 21, the words are 
“ teach the doctrine, good in the beginning, good in the middle, good in the 
end in the spirit and the letter ; preach an entirely complete and purified 
religious life {hmhmacariya) 

^ Their conversion was due to Assaji, one of the five monks, who repeated 
to Sariputta the verse : — 

Of things that proceed from a cause 
Their cause the TathEgata has told, 

And also their cessation ; 

Thus teaches the great ascetic. 

This is the famous verse which has been found inscribed in many places in 
North India. 
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make the proud Sakyas do obeisance to him. He converted 
his father and Mahapajapati his aunt ; but his wife, who 
like him had adopted the ascetic dress, refused to go to see 
him. She said, “ if I have any excellence, my master will 
come himself to my presence, and when he comes, I will 
reverence him.” Buddha approved of her wish, went to see 
her, and she came swiftly, clasped his ankles, placed his 
feet round her head, and did reverence to him according 
to her desire. He also converted his half-brother, Nanda, 
son of Mahapajapati, against his will, and his son Rahula, 
and returned to Rajagaha. 

At that time a merchant of Savatthi, Sudatta, known by 
his title Anathapindika (giver of alms to the unprotected), 
visited Rajagaha. He was converted, and invited Buddha 
to Savatthi. Then he presented the Order with the monastery 
of the Jetavana (grove of Jeta) which he purchased by 
covering the ground with gold pieces.^ 

Here the Jdtaka account ends. The commentary on the 
Buddhavamsai commenting on the life of Gotama, gives in 
almost the same words an account of the period from his 
decision to be born down to the first sermon, and in the 
introduction an account of the events from the Renunciation 
down to his promise to Brahma that he would preach. Its 
most important contribution to the legend is the list of places 
where Buddha stayed on his alms pilgrimages during the 
first twenty years of his preaching. After that time he 
stayed at Savatthi, either at the Jetavana or at the monastery 
built by the great lay woman Visakha in the Eastern Park 
(Pubbarama). The importance of this list is that it helps 
to date a number of legends that occur in the Canon and 
the commentaries. They have been woven into a continuous 
legend in the Mdldlankdravatthu,^ But as the legends, when 
they occur in the Canon, are without any indication of date, 
the probability is that their chronological arrangement is 
due to the author of that list, and that the dates are merely 
the result of inference. There is a similar Tibetan chronology, 
but it takes no notice of the permanent residence at Savatthi, 
and the places mentioned show no sort of correspondence. 

^ According to Fin., ii, 154, a small portion remained uncovered, and was 
completed by Prince Jeta, from whom the ground had been bought. 

2 This has been translated from the Burmese by C. Bennett (JAOS.f 
1853) as ‘‘ Life of Gaudama ”, and by Bishop Bigandet as The Life or Legend 
of Gaudama j 4th ed., 1911. 
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The importance of these commentarial accounts is due 
to the fact that we are able to compare them with the Canon, 
both with regard to the development of the legendary and 
historical portion, and also (much more important for our 
present purpose) with regard to the doctrine of the nature 
of a Buddha. 

It is naturally in the distinctly legendary portion of the 
Canon that we chiefly find biographical matter. The 
Ambattha-sutta (Dlgha, i) gives the story of the founding 
of the Sakya clan by the sons of king Okkaka. The Mahdvastu 
(i, 348) also gives it, and continues it down to Suddhodana. 
This continuation occurs in the Pali only in the commentaries, 
but it forms a continuous legend, and the portion in the 
Dlgha appears to be a piece of the legend inserted by the 
Digha-reciters. When we come to the birth of Buddha we 
find, at least in some portions of the Canon, a Bodhisatta 
doctrine. The Mahdpaddna-sutta {Dlgha, ii, 1) tells of six 
previous Buddhas and of the marvellous events at the birth 
of a Bodhisatta. These events are also recounted of Gotama 
himself in the “ Sutta of the marvellous and wondrous events ” 
(Majjh., iii, 118). The Bodhisatta descends “ mindful and 
conscious ” from the Tusita heaven, he stays visible as 
a thread through a precious stone, is received by the gods 
at his birth, and his mother dies after seven days. The 
Mahdpaddna-sutta also gives the names of his caste, gotra, 
age, tree of enlightenment, two chief disciples, the number 
of his disciples, the names of his chief attendant, his father, 
mother, and city. 

In the Suttanipdta several ballads occur, which were 
the common property of different schools, the story of the 
sage Asita’s visit, Gotama’s meeting with Bimbisara after 
leaving his home, and his temptation by Mara while practising 
austerities. This is not the story of the great contest, though 
this is referred to in the poem. These ballads imply a further 
extension of literary activity, as they appear to be based 
on the prose legends already existing in the nidanas of the 
reciters. 

Another incident connected with his birth is the list of 
the thirty-two auspicious marks on the body. These are 
given in several suttas. They are said to indicate that their 
owner will become either a universal king or a Buddha, 
and they are evidently a case of the widely spread art of 
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fortune-telling by bodily marks, angavijjd, which is 
deprecated in the Brahinajdla-sutta. 

There is one reference to Gotama’s luxurious life in his 
three palaces and a description of his renunciation stated 
so vaguely that it seems to imply no knowledge of the well- 
known picturesque legend : 

Now before my enlightenment, while yet a bodhisatta and not yet 
fully enlightened, I thought, oppressive is life in a house, a place of 
dust. In the free air is abandonment of the world. Not easy is it for 
him who dwells in a house to practise a completely full, completely 
pure, and perfect religious life. What if I remove my hair and beard, 
and putting on yellow robes go forth from a house to a houseless life. 

Now at another time, while yet a boy, a black-haired lad in the 
prime of youth, in the first stage of life, while my unwilling mother and 
father wept with tear-stained faces, I cut off my hair and beard, and 
putting on yellow robes went forth from a house to a houseless life.^ 

Two accounts seem to be here combined, and the latter 
is not even in harmony with the legend. However, the main 
dates are given in a verse quoted both by Theravadiiis and 
Sarvastivadins : 

At nine and twenty years of age, Subhadra, 

I left the world, my search for the good pursuing ; 

Now in addition fifty years are over, 

Since I went forth and left the world, Subhadra. 

Morality, concentration have I practised, 

And knowledge, too, with single mind attentive, 

Preaching the limits of the noble doctrine ; 

Outside the range thereof is no ascetic.^ 

The attaining of enlightenment is told several times in 
the actual words of the attaining of th-e four trances and the 
destruction of the asavas, as in the Sdmannaphala- 
sutta (p. 47). It is quite abstractly put, and neither the 
fight with Mara nor even the tree is mentioned. But in the 
Ariyapariyesana-sutta {Majjh,, i, 160) there is a long piece of 
narrative, telling how he left his weeping parents, how he 
visited A|ara and Uddaka and left them dissatisfied, and 
how he sought for the peace of Nirvana and attained it. 
No details of the Enlightenment are given here. The narrative 
continues with his doubt whether to preach the doctrine, 
and his consent, which he gave when Brahma came and 
implored him, next his intention to preach first to his old 
teachers, and his visit to Benares, where he found the five 

^ Majjh., i, 240. 

2 Av, ^at., ii, 231 ; Dfgha, ii, 151. The Pali is corrupt and omits lines 
5 and 6. 
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disciples, and convinced them that he was an arahat and 
fully enlightened, but there is no mention here of the so- 
called First Sermon. 

Much of this narrative also occurs in the Vinaya, but there 
it is in the third person. The Vinaya quotes many sutta 
passages verbally, and it is unlikely that it would alter the 
words of the sacred text. It is thus more probable that the 
story existed first as part of the tradition of the reciters, 
from where it was inserted both in the Vinaya and the sutta, 
but in the latter was changed to the first person. Another 
Majjhima passage gives an account of the extreme austerities 
before enhghtenment, which appears to have once formed 
part of the same narrative or the same collection of 
traditions.^ 

The legend is continued in the Vinaya in connection with 
the rules for admission to the Order, the conversion of Yasa 
and his companions, the three Kassapas, Bimbisara, and the 
two chief disciples ; the visit to Kapilavatthu and the 
conversion of his family. The most significant of later events 
are the schism of Devadatta (see p. 24) and the admission 
of women. In the fifth year Suddhodana died, and his widow 
Mahapajapati asked permission to enter the Order. Buddha 
with great reluctance consented, but prophesied that the 
good doctrine would last only five hundred years, otherwise 
it would have lasted a thousand.^ 

All the Vinaya narratives are pure legend except where 
suttas happen to be quoted. The most extensive of the 
narratives is the Mafidparinibbdna-sutta {Dtgha, ii, 72), 
This is properly a legend, not a discourse at all. The only 
reason why it is among the suttas is that so many discourses 
in it are given as being uttered by Buddha at different stages 
of his journey.® As has been pointed out (p, 29), M. Finot 
considers it to have been continuous with the legend of the 
first two Councils in the appendix to the Vinaya.*^ It tells 
of Buddha’s journey from Rajagaha to Vesali and his keeping 
Retreat there. At the end of Retreat (i.e. in October after 
the rains) he prophesied his attainment of Nirvana in three 

^ Majjh.t i, 240 ; LaL, 314 (250), gives essentially the same account. 

® Vin., ii, 253 ; this occurs also Ang., iv, 274 ; another case of legends 
common to sutta and Vinaya. 

® They have been identified by Rhys Davids in Dial, ii, 72. 

* This has been practically proved by Dr. Obermiller, who has shown that 
the two are actually combined in the Tibetan Vinaya-kshudraku, IHQ,f 
1032, p. 731. 
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months. He then went on by stages to Kusinara,^ where his 
death took place between two sala trees. These data imply 
that it took place at the end of December, and this agrees 
with the statement that the sala trees were in flower out of 
season. Later tradition, however, places the day on the full- 
moon day of the month Vesakha (April~May), which was 
also the day of his birth and enlightenment. 

The Mahdparinibbdna-suUa underwent much elaboration 
in other schools. Several forms of it exist in Tibetan and 
Chinese. The latter have been discussed by Dr. Przyluski 
without reaching any definite conclusion as to the historicity.^ 
A shorter form occurs in the Canon itself {Sarny., i, 157), 
but this may be an extract and not an earlier form. That 
the Pali cannot be an early record is shown by the references 
to the practice of pilgrimages to the places of Buddha’s 
birth, his enlightenment, his first preaching, and his complete 
Nirvana. 

These passages show us that when the Canon was closed 
there was in existence a legend whose main outlines were 
fixed much in the same form as we now know it. It is 
unnecessary here to discuss the details of the history. The 
early period is one which would naturally be less if at all 
known to the early disciples, and would also lend itself to 
the activities of devout imagination. For the later period 
there was continuous memory and tradition, which point 
to the work and activity of a great religious genius. 

There is one legend which has received a quite dis- 
proportionate amount of attention, the contest with Mara. 
In itself it is an important mythological legend, but it is 
never told in the Scriptures, and is never there connected 
with any point of doctrine. Even in its developed form, as 
in the Jataka, it has no doctrinal significance. Gotama there 
goes to the tree to win enlightenment, and Mara tries to 
drive him away because the seat is his. He fails to do so 
because Gotama has kept certain virtues in perfection, 
and Mara’s host flees. Then Gotama proceeds to meditate 
and attain complete knowledge. Thus in between the story 
of his visiting other teachers in his search for the right 
method with his years of striving and just before his enlighten- 
ment comes the fight with Mara without any organic 

^ It was identified by Cunningbam with Kasia in the Gorakhpur District. 

2 “ Le Parinirvana et les funeraiUes du Buddha,” JA., 1918, i, 485. 
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connection. There can be little doubt that the figure of Mara 
the wicked {MIdro pdpimd) comes from the brahmanic legend 
of Death the wicked {Mrtyuh pdpmd).^ If we knew more 
of the origin of this legend, the origin of the myth would 
no doubt be clear. There are other brahmanic legends of 
fights with monsters, such as Indra with Namuci, and Mara 
is once actually called Namuci {Sn., 439). Whether it was 
originally a sun myth or a myth of the fight for the tree of 
immortality is a question for the comparative mythologists.^ 
It is not now the fashion to assume that all the stories told 
by primitive peoples, which we call myths, were nature- 
myths. 

There is no evidence that the Buddhists understood it 
in either sense. They have preserved the story of the fight 
for the place under the tree, but have not made it an essential 
part of the story. The figure of Mara was adopted, but his 
character was changed. He is not merely the god of death, 
but lord of the realm of sense. That is where the story is 
made to fit into the Buddhist plan of salvation. Mara says, 
“ prince Siddhattha wants to escape from my realm.” As 
a personification of lust or craving he appears in the 
Scriptures repeatedly. The figures in his army are Lusts, 
Aversion, Hunger and Thirst, Craving, Sloth and Indolence, 
Cowardice, Doubt, Hypocrisy, and Stupidity {Sn,^ 436). 
Here we have the personified fetters that every disciple 
must break in his fight with Mara, lord of the senses. They 
appear again as the three daughters of Mara: Craving, 
Aversion, and Lust. In this character Mara appears as the 
tempter, asking Buddha both before and after his enlighten- 
ment to attain temporal dominion or to rely on good works. 
There is a whole section in the Samyutta, where Mara appears 
as the tempter of Buddha and the disciples. In scholastic 
Buddhism he is identified with the fetters and depravities. 
When the Dhammapada (40) says “ fight Mara with the 
weapon of wisdom ”, the commentator explains, “ repel 
kilesamdra,^^ Mara of the depravities, and repeatedly in 
Abhidhamma greed appears as Mara’s share, Mara’s fish- 
hook, Mara’s realm. The four Maras of scholasticism are 

^ J. Scheftelowitz, “ Neues Material iiber die maniehaische Urseele und die 
Entstelmng des Zarvanismus,” Z,f. IndoL^ 1926, 317. 

^ J. H. C. Kern, Geschiedenis van ket Buddhisme for the former theory. 
E. Senart., Essai mr la ligende de Buddha for the latter. See also art. “ Mara 
in EBE, For the brahminical legend see Scheftelomtz. 
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(l)the khandhas, (2) the depravities, (S)the god Mara, 
(4) death. 

As may be seen from the biographical details mentioned 
in the Scriptures, the Buddhists are more interested in those 
events of Buddha’s life that have a doctrinal significance 
than in those which appeal to the historian. A whole sutta 
is devoted to his conception and prenatal existence, and 
nothing further except the visit of Asita is told until he left 
the world. But not all these details can be referred to the 
state of the legend at one time. When we find him mentioned 
in some discourses as a great ascetic and teacher without 
any reference to a former existence or former Buddhas, 
we seem to have an earlier stage of tradition than that which 
puts him in the succession of former teachers. This is borne 
out by the fact that in the four Nikayas only six previous 
Buddhas are mentioned. Even this does not appear primitive, 
but the names are common to all schools. In the Buddha- 
vamsa, one of the latest works in the Canon, a list of twenty- 
seven is given, and under Buddha Dipankara, the twenty- 
fourth before Gotama, Gotama is said to have first made his 
vow to become Buddha. The other schools also mention 
Dipankara, but the numbers and names of the others vary 
considerably. This implies a later and independent growth 
of the legend. 

We do not know enough of the historical background of 
Buddhism to be able to say how the conception of a bodhi- 
satta, a being predestined to buddhahood, began. With the 
belief in reincarnation the conception may well have 
originated among the Buddhists independently. But the 
Jains also have a list of twenty-three leaders preceding 
Mahavira, their last teacher. It is probable also that 
Mahavira’s predecessor, Parsva, was a historical personage, 
so that for the Jains there was a starting point for the forma- 
tion of a series. As both these leaders were earlier than 
Buddha, there was here also a starting point for a rival 
series by the Buddhists. It is, of course, possible to suppose 
that even before Buddha there were traditions of earlier 
Buddhas, but there is nothing in the texts to support this. 
The fact that there were stupas to earlier Buddhas in Asoka’s 
time proves nothing, for the doctrine of earlier Buddhas 
was then established. The doctrine of a Bodhisatta as a being 
who acquires six or ten perfect virtues in order to attain 
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Buddhahood is certainly later than the bulk of the Canon* 
Even the Abliidhamma work Puggala-pannatti, which 
describes different characters from that of the vicious man 
up to the perfect Buddha, makes no mention of the Bodhisatta. 

We find descriptions of Buddha in the Scriptures which 
describe him merely as a great teacher. Not even his royal 
descent is there mentioned. He is described as one who has 
abandoned a great family circle, and has gone forth from 
a wealthy kshatriya family. He is beautiful and virtuous 
and a great teacher. In the words of the formula to be used 
when meditating on Buddha he is the Lord, the Arahat, 
the fully enlightened, endowed with knowledge and conduct, 
the Sugata (he who has well gone), knower of the world, the 
supreme charioteer of men to be tamed, the Buddha, 
the Lord This is not the humanized portrait of a divine 
being, but an expression of the belief in an historical being, 
a belief which remained in spite of all the growth in the 
wonderful qualities that became attributed to him. In the 
description in the Majjhima of his attaining enlightenment 
he is spoken of as acquiring those qualities which any arahat 
attains. But as Buddha he differs by being the discoverer 
of this attainment, and the attainment itself implies the 
possession of marvellous powders far beyond those of ordinary 
men. The qualities of a Buddha became an increasing list 
of powers possessed by him alone. 

Already the Jains claimed omniscience for their leader. 
They are said to have held that he was ‘‘ omniscient, all- 
seeing, and possessed complete knowledge and insight ; 
that whether walking or standing, asleep or awake, know- 
ledge and insight were continually present This claim is 
ridiculed by the Buddhists, and the omniscient teacher is 
described as so ignorant that he goes for alms to a house not 
knowing that it is empty, or as having to ask his way to 
a village. Buddha is represented as denying that he claims 
such omniscience.^ What he claims is the three knowledges, 
(1) that he remembers numberless past existences, as far 
back as he wishes, (2) that with his divine eye he can see 
beings passing away and being reborn according to their 
karma, (8) that with the destruction of the asavas he has 
of himself attained and realized release of mind and know- 
ledge in this life and abides in it. 

^ Majjh.y i, 482. 
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These are the knowledges attained by all arhats, differing 
only in the length of time that they can remember. The 
question is raised in Majjhima, iii, 8, whether there is a monk 
endowed in every way with the qualities that the Lord 
possesses. The only difference there mentioned is that the 
Lord was the originator of the Path, the knower of the 
unknovTQ Path, and the preacher of the Path that had not 
been preached. There we find the person of Buddha simply 
described in a w^ay which is sometimes supposed to be a 
modern rationalized portrait. The special qualities and 
marvellous powers of Buddha are many, but we can see 
their growth from simple beginnings. The superhuman 
qualities ascribed to the arahat were enough to give them 
a start. We find them already developed in the ten powers 
(bala) of a Buddha : 

(1) He knows what is possible as possible, and what is 
impossible as impossible. 

(2) He knows the ripening of karmas, past, present, and 
future. 

(3) He knows whither all paths (of conduct) lead. 

(4) He knows the many and various elements or factors 
of the world (existence). 

(5) He knows the various intentions of individuals. 

(6) He knows the faculties of other beings, whether quick 
or slow, etc. 

(7) He knows the impurity, purity, and growth of the 
trances, releases, concentrations, and attainments. 

(8) He knows numberless former existences. 

(9) With his divine eye he sees beings passing away and 
being reborn according to their karma. 

(10) With the destruction of the asavas he has of himself 
attained and realized release of mind and knowledge in this 
life and abides in it.^ 

The last three of these are the three knowledges of the 
arhat and are those which Buddha was said to claim w^hen 
he was asked if he was omniscient (p. 148). Apparently when 
that sutta w^as compiled there was no claim to omniscience. 

But this quality came to be attributed to him, though not 
in the form adopted by the Jains. It is found in the latest 
parts of the Canon, and appears to be a development of the 
^ Majjh.y i, 69 ; Dhs,, 76 ; Mvyut,, 7 ; commentary in Vibhangai 335-344. 
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doctrine of the ten powers. How omniscience differs from 
the knowledge involved in the ten powers is discussed by 
Bnddhaghosa in commenting on the above passage. Other 
schools, he says, say that the knowledge of the ten powers 
is not knowledge of particulars, while omniscience is. But 
Buddhaghosa points out that this is not the principle of 
division. Through the ten powers Buddha knows each one’s 
particular duty, and omniscience is everything beyond 
this. It is ordinary human knowledge infinitely extended, 
but it is not the knowledge which produces release. By it 
one might know the trances or the magic powers, but not 
be able to perform them. One might know the Path, but 
could not thereby get rid of the depravities. That belongs 
to the three knowledges of the Path. They are intuitive 
and direct, and have to be realized. 

The omniscience attributed to Buddha is not what the 
Jains claimed for their leader, the view that complete know- 
ledge is continually present, but that Buddha can so direct 
his attention that anything can come within the “ knowledge 
net ” {ndnajdla), the range of his knowledge. Still further 
classification is found in the scholastic list of the five eyes 
of Buddha : (1) the eye of flesh, which is keen enough to see 
to the distance of a league ; (2) the divine eye (ninth power) ; 
(8) the eye of wisdom (pannd), which he possesses as the 
discoverer of the Path ; (4) the Buddha-eye, by which he 
knows the hearts and intentions of individuals (sixth power) ; 
(5) the universal eye, or omniscience.^ 

The attributes of Buddha go on increasing, but the develop- 
ment is modified by the rise of the bodhisatta doctrine, 
so that the whole doctrine is one of the development of an 
individual from the time when he makes the vow and 
practises and cultivates for ages all the qualities that finally 
result in Buddhahood. The further development of. the 
Buddha doctrine must, therefore, be considered along with 
the teaching concerning a predestined Buddha. 

The names and titles of Buddha are many. The 
Mahdvyutpatti has a list of eighty-one, many of them being 
merely poetical epithets. The best known of these is 
^dkyamuni, the recluse of the Sakyas.” His personal 
name, not found in the Scriptures, is given as Siddhattha 
(Skt. Siddhartha), he whose aim is accomplished.” The 
^ Mahanidd,, 355. 
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name Gotama (Skt. Gautama) is not a personal name^ 
but the name of his clan or gotra, and practically corresponds 
to a surname. As the Gautamas were a brahmin clan, it 
has been surmised that in this case the gotra was really 
that of the brahmin through whom brahmin rites were 
introduced, just as the neighbouring tribe of Malias ivere 
called Vasishthas from another brahmin gotra. The clan 
name was the usual name of address, unless a title was used, 
and hence brahmins are represented as addressing him as 
Gotama. The title used by disciples is Bhagavat, “ Lord,” 
a term used also by the Jains and various Hindu sects for 
their special deity. The translation ‘‘ Blessed One ” is a mere 
transference from Christian hagiology. 

The essential name is Buddha, “ the enlightened.” Jina, 
“ conqueror,” is also found, but the Jains have adopted 
it as the special title of their own leaders. The name Tatha- 
gata occurs as the name by which Buddha refers to himself. 
The derivation is not quite certain, for it might mean either 
“ thus gone ” {tatkd-gata) or “ thus come ” {tathd-agata)^ 
but similar compounds like su-gata (well-gone) and samyag- 
gata (duly gone) make the former the more probable. The 
word is quite clear in its literal meaning of “ having arrived 
at such a state Patim drstvd taihdgatam, ‘‘ having seen 
her husband reduced to such a condition,” is said of 
Damayanti in the Mahdbhdrata. Buddhaghosa analyses 
the word in both ways, and explains it as having come 
(and having gone) like the former Buddhas ”, i.e. having 
acquired the same qualities and performed the same essential 
actions. But Buddhaghosa goes on to take another meaning 
of tathd. If a thing is thus or so, it is opposed to what is not 
so, what is wrong, or perverse, vitatha. Hence an adjective 
tatha, “ true,” has been evolved, and Buddhaghosa, starting 
from this, finds six other meanings in it. There is no doubt 
that for the devout Buddhist all the meanings are there. 
We can, therefore, admit that ‘‘ he who has won truth ” 
fairly represents one meaning which the later Buddhists 
found in it, but this meaning has been deduced from tatha- 
gata^ and it cannot be proved that this, and not tathdgata, 
was the original form J There is no doubt that the Mahdvastu 

^ See Lord Chalmers, JRAS,, 1898, p. 113 ; Mrs. Rhys Davids, translation 
of Dhammasanganii p. 294. Buddhaghosa’s tatha-dgata is grammatically 
better, but not more probable. 
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(ii, 266) understood it in its primary meaning, where it makes 
Kala, the Naga king, thus address Gotama on the day of 
his enlightenment : 

Even as Krakucchanda goes, 

Konakamuni, and Ka^yapa, 

So dost thou go {tathd gacchasi), O great hero, 

Buddha to-day wilt thou become. 



CHAPTER XII 

DEVELOPMENTS IN ABHIDHAMMA 


W ITH Asoka in the middle of the third century b.c. 

Buddhism comes into the light of secular history. 
Both Pali and Sanskrit schools possess legends about Asoka, 
and we have the contemporary evidence of his edicts.^ 
The legends, as we have seen (ch. Ill), are late traditions, 
and the most important event for the history of Buddhism, 
the third Council, is unknown to the Sanskrit tradition and 
ignored in the edicts. But, even if the Council really took 
place, we learn nothing about the state of the Canon as 
a whole, for it was still unwritten, nor do we know what 
took place at the Council beyond the fact that the work 
the Kathdvatthu is said to have been spoken at it. 

The edicts of Asoka are found in various places from the 
extreme north-west of India to as far south as Mysore. 
There is a set ot fourteen rock inscriptions, which are found 
repeated in various places, six piUar-edicts, and a number of 
minor inscriptions. Two of the rock-edicts are dated in the 
twelfth year of Asoka’s consecration, which would make 
their date about 253 b.c. 

Among the references of religious interest is the state- 
ment in Rock-Edict XIII, that he has won the victory 
of dhamma (religion) “ among all his borderers, even to the 
extent of six hundred yojanas, where (is) the Yona king 
Antiyoga [Antiochus II of Syria], and beyond this Antiyoga, 
(where are ruling) four kings Tulamaya [Ptolemy II of 
Egypt], Antekina [Antigonus Gonatas of Macedonia], Maka 
[Magas of Cyrene], and Alikyashudala [Alexander of Epirus 
or of Corinth], and likewise to the south the Choda-parndiya 

^ Pali story of Asoka in Mhvs,, and the commentaries on the 

Scriptures. Much of the Sanskrit story is extant in Divy, It has been dealt mth 
more fully from Chinese sources by J. Przyluski in La legende de Vempereur 
Aioha, The text and translation of the edicts in E. Hultzsch, Inscriptions of 
Asoha^ Oxford, 1925, and also in R. Mookerji’s AsoMy London, 1928. D. R. 
Bhandarkar’s Asoka, Calcutta, 1925, also gives translations. Both these 
books deal ably with the historical problems. V. A. Smith has treated the 
subject in his Asoka and The early history of India, 
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[Cholas and Pandyas] as far as Tambapamni [Tamraparni] ; 
likewise here in the king’s dominion among the Yonas and 
Kambojas, among the Nabhakas and Nabhaparntis, among 
the Bhojas and Pitinikyas, the Andhras and Paladas, every- 
where (people) are following Devanampiya’s instruction in 
dhamma . . 

From this w^e see that Asoka’s empire extended to the 
extreme north of India, where it included part of w^hat is 
now Afghanistan and Baluchistan, and bordered on the 
Syrian Empire of Antiochus ; to the south the bounds of 
his empire are shown by the mention of the Cholas and 
Pandyas at the end of the peninsula, and also Tambapamni. 
But where is Tambapamni ? It is a well-known name of 
Ceylon, which the Greeks spoke of as Taprobane. But 
Hultzsch records the fact that it is also the name of a small 
river in the Tinnevelly District. This inscription hardly 
allows us to decide which of the two was meant, but the 
name also occurs in Rock Edict II, among the names of 
peoples, the Cholas, Pandyas and others, where it cannot 
be taken as indicating a boundary.^ It is thus more likely 
that the name refers to Ceylon, but these two references are 
all the information that we get from the inscriptions about 
Asoka’s relation with the Sinhalese. The story of the introduc- 
tion of Buddhism into Ceylon by Asoka’s son Mahinda belongs 
only to the Chronicles, and does not really add to our historical 
information. Asoka’s own account of his missionary efforts 
in so many directions makes it probable that he did not omit 
Ceylon, but what form the Scriptures had when they were 
introduced into the island is not known. Those now existing 
in Ceylon belong to a recension which was probably edited 
in the west of India, and there is nothing to connect them 
directly wdth Asoka’s mission. 

What Asoka meant by religion or morality {dhamma) 
doubtless varied in the course of his life. We find that he 
bitterly regretted the slaughter involved in his conquest of 
the Kalingas, and he appears to have undergone a conversion. 
He speaks of having for more than two years not exerted 
himself well as a lay disciple, but that afterwards he exerted 
himself greatly. He undertook religious tours, and he 

^ V. A. Smith mistranslated it, and made it mean “ as far as Tambapanni ”, 
but, as Hultzsch and Mookerji show, it means “ what is (known as) 
Tambapappi 
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mentions his going to the Bodhi tree (sambodhi),^ He 
teaches respect to parents and teachers and forbids the slaying 
of living creatures. There is no doubt that he was a Buddhist, 
but other sects were honoured by him, so that the dhamma 
which he fostered must have been chiefly the rules of morality. 
It has even been held that in his time Buddhism consisted 
of nothing but moral rules, and that the edicts show us an 
earlier stage of Buddhism, “ une doctrine toute morale,” 
as Senart says. This theory implies not only that Buddhism 
was such in its first beginnings, but also that it was nothing 
more than that a century or two later. So that we are asked 
to suppose that not merely the doctrine of the Path was 
an invention of monks, but that it had not even been invented 
in the time of Asoka. One thing supposed to show this is 
that his edicts do not mention Nirvana. He speaks of wishing 
to make all living beings happy in this world in order that 
in the other world they may attain heaven (R.E., vi), and 
again says that the practice of dhamma produces endless 
merit in the world beyond (R.E., ix). But this is merely 
ordinary teaching. To preach Nirvana as a reward to people 
living in the world would be an absurdity. To preach heaven 
as a reward for good deeds is Buddha’s own doctrine. As 
Dr. Bhandarkar says, if it is once grasped that Asoka was 
himself a lay follower of Buddhism and preached to the 
householders, and that his teaching was based on what 
that religion ordained for its laity, there is nothing surprising 
in the fact that he makes no mention of Nirvana or the Eight- 
fold Way in his edicts, but on the contrary speaks of heaven, 
and holds it up as the reward of dhamma in the next life.^ 

Yet Asoka did recognize something more. He also addressed 
the Order, and to them he did not speak of heaven. In what 
is known as the Bhabru or Bairat No. 2 Rock Edict (now 
at Calcutta) he specifies a number of scriptural passages 
to be listened to and learnt. They show that he thought of 
the doctrine as something much more than purely moral 
rules. The whole inscription is as follows : 

^ Dr. D. R. Bliandarkar, I think, first pointed this out. It used to be 
translated “ set out for enlightenment ”, or even arrive a la vraie 
intelligence ” ; cf. Przyluski, Le Bouddhisme^ p. 25. The inscriptions recording 
Asoka’s visit to Buddha’s birthplace and to the stupa of the previous Buddha 
Konakamana are extant, but as they were “ discovered ” by the forger 
A. Fuhrer, they are suspect. Fuhrer also claimed to have discovered the stupa 
itself, but no one else has ever seen it. 

2 Asoka, p. 123 ; see also his essay in Buddhistic Studies, p. 619. 
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Priyadasi, the Magadha king, having saluted the Order 
speaks (to them the wish of) health and comfortable life. 
It is known to you, reverend ones, how great is my reverence 
and good will to Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order. 
Whatever, reverend ones, has been spoken by the Lord 
Buddha, all that has been well spoken. But as for what, 
reverend ones, would appear to me that ‘ thus the good 
Doctrine will be of long duration ’, that I undertake to say. 
These expositions of the Doctrine, reverend ones : 
(1) Vinaya-samukasa, (2) Aliya-vasdn% (3) Andgata-hhaydni^ 
(4) Muni-gdthd, (5) Moneya-suta^ (6) Upatisa-pasina, and 
(7) Ldghulovdda, which was spoken by the Lord Buddha 
about falsehood — these expositions of the Doctrine I desire, 
reverend ones, that many groups of monks and nuns may 
repeatedly hear and bear in mind, and likewise laymen and 
lay women. For this purpose, reverend ones, I am causing 
this to be inscribed, that they may know my intention 

Here seven passages appear to be mentioned. The first 
two are unknown, and much trouble has been taken in 
‘‘ identifying ’’ them with passages with other names, and 
thus giving more or less likely guesses. Dr. Walleser explains 
them as not being titles at all.^ The others have been identified 
with more plausibility.^ They are all addressed to monks, 
and they teach, not heaven as the goal, but, although never 
neglecting moral action, inculcate the doctrine of release 
and enlightenment. 

Dr. Hooker ji says that this edict throws great light upon 
the history of the Buddhist canonical literature, but it is 
difficult to see in what way. It may be supposed that Asoka 
chose those passages which had impressed him and which 
he thought suitable for the monks. There is no mention in 
them of the Vinaya itself (even the word vinaya in vinaya- 
samukasa is disputed by Walleser) nor of the Abhidhamma, 
and only one or possibly two passages are in the four Nikayas. 

About the state of the Canon in the time of Asoka neither 

^ Das Edikt von Bhahra, 1923 ; Nochmals das Edikt von Bhabra, 1925. 

^ Andgata-bhaydni “dangers in the future”. There are four suttas 
discussing this subject. Angut., hi, 100-110 ; Munigdthd “ verses on the 
recluse ” ~ Munimiia, Sn. i, 12 ; ^ Moneya-suta, “ sutta on the state of 
a recluse” = Ndlaka-suttaf Sn. iii, 11; XJpatisa-pasina “question of 
** ~ Sn. iv, 16 ; Ldghulovdda “ exhortation to 

Itehula ” = Majjh., i, 414. (4) and (5) occur partly in Mahavastu, iii, 110, 
386. Cf. Hultzsch for earlier identifications, and D. Kosambi, Ind, Ant, 
xli, 40, ’ 
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the Edicts nor the Chronicles tell us anything positive, but 
much can be concluded from a comparison of the existing 
recensions. We have seen that the structure of the Vinaya 
must have been by this time already fixed, and this harmonizes 
with the importance attributed to the Sangha by Asoka. 
But the legendary portion of the Vinaya was always liable 
to addition. Any rule could be expounded by adding a story 
to explain its origin. This went much further in the 
Sarvastivada Vinayas than in the Pali.^ In Ceylon, on the 
other hand, the Vinaya seems to have more early become 
a closed text, probably when it was introduced into the 
island in a written form. It contains no legends, or legends 
disguised as prophecies, referring to the period of Asoka. 

The arrangement of the four Nikayas or Agamas must 
also have originated before sectarian differences became 
acute. The same principle of division is found in all schools : 
one collection of long suttas, one collection of medium long, 
one of groups of connected subjects, and a numerical group. 
As there is no doubt that this grouping was earlier than the 
committing of the discourses to writing, it is easy to see how 
the same material might be grouped differently by different 
schools, though the collection of long suttas is nearly the 
same in all. Before the adoption of this arrangement there 
must have been much opportunity for the introduction of 
unauthorized material, but there was an evident desire to 
keep the text pure, and the elaborate subdivisions of the 
Nikayas were a help in preventing the introduction of 
arbitrary additions. Not only was the matter in each group 
determined to some extent by its special character, but 
each group was subdivided into smaller groups and again 
into series (vaggas) of about ten each. At the end of each series 
the titles of each sutta were recorded in a memorial verse. 
There was the less temptation to introduce spurious passages 
owing to the fact that no attempt was made to include 
within the four Nikayas everything that might claim to 
be the Buddha- word. When the four Nikayas were organized, 
it would be natural that there should be some works which 
could not be included in the scheme, or which were suspect. 
A number of such unclassified passages are, in fact, found 
in most schools. In the Pali and some other schools they 

^ TMs can be seen from Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha^ wMcb consists chiefly 
of Vinaya extracts. 
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have been formed into a fifth Nikaya, but even in the Pali, 
which has carried systematization furthest, there has been 
no general agreement as to what should be admitted. In 
this group we have the Buddhist Apocrypha. Its very 
existence was likely to preserve the older collections from 
accretions, as it remained a repository for doubtful works. 
This does not take us back to a primitive tradition, but 
only to a stage when the recorded Buddha-word was classified 
and edited. 

The scepticism which sometimes exists with regard to 
the antiquity of these collections often results from a shallow 
analogy with theories of Biblical tradition. The Buddhist 
Scriptures do not as a whole form a sacrosanct entity. It 
is true, as Asoka said, that whatever has been spoken by 
Buddha has been well spoken, but that does not make the 
whole Canon verbally inspired. This w^as fully recognized 
by the old commentators, who knew quite w^ell that much 
of it was spoken by disciples. We find them from time to 
time pointing out that certain passages were added later, 
as they say, by the sangUikdras^ the holders of the Councils. 
A modern critical analysis, even if it could be convincingly 
achieved, would doubtless go further. For our present purpose 
it is only necessary to recognize a body of ancient tradition 
common to all the older schools, which contains traces of 
development, but no evidence of violation of the primitive 
teaching. 

Development, how^ever, did take place, and we find it 
in the Abhidhamma. The time of the growth and establish- 
ment of Abhidhamma may be placed between Asoka in 
the third century b.c. and Kanishka in the first century a.d. 
Of actual history in this period we know practically nothing, 
but before the end of it we find the Pali Scriptures established 
in Ceylon, and, as the Ceylon tradition says, committed to 
writing by the end of the first century b.c. It is also this period 
which saw the rise of the Mahayana movement. We thus 
have the consolidating of the doctrine in the schools of 
Abhidhamma and the rise of new conceptions, new ontological 
theories, and a transformation of the Buddha doctrine, 
which can be seen already influencing or developing out of 
the Sarvastivada and Mahasanghika schools. 

The Buddhist monasteries became places of education. 
What we actually know of them is the late reports of the 
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Chinese pilgrims, but we can see in Abhidliamma a system 
of instruction which must have begun much earlier. 
Abhidhamma, “ special dhamma,” appears to have first 
meant a method of discussion and development of the 
principles of the Dhamma. Hence we find it recognized by 
different schools, but the works that have developed out of 
the study are sectarian and not common to all the schools. 
They all recognize a system of logical analysis, patisambhddd 
or pratisamvit^ This is divided into (1) analysis of the 
meaning {attha) of terms (or of things, for the terms define 
things), (2) analysis of dhamma, which the Vibhanga and 
Buddhaghosa explain as the knowledge of the causes of 
things, (3) analysis of grammar (nirutti), (4) analysis of 
patibhdna, the power of ready exposition. ^ These terms do 
not seem to have been always interpreted in the same way. 
According to the Chinese work Tsa-tsi,^ attha is the knowledge 
of proper and common characters, dharma the knowledge 
of synonyms. 

This method of study is illustrated in the Niddesa, a work 
in the Canon attributed to Sariputta. There we find words 
interpreted by giving long lists of synonyms {dhamma), 
others have ordinary definitions {attha), as when a seat 
{dsana) is said to be “ where people sit and is then followed 
by a list of eight synonyms. These lists of synonyms formed 
a rudimentary dictionary, which developed into kosas, 
the usual Indian dictionaries of synonyms. Dialect forms 
and unusual constructions also needed explanation. This 
is the nirutti. Besides this there is the interpretation of the 
doctrinal matter. For this the power of exposition {patibhdna) 
was wanted. Mr. P, Maung Tin calls it “ ready wit 

The whole of this method occurs in Abhidhamma works 
proper. The synonyms were applied in any context and used 
for any exposition, and we find much of the material repeated 
in various places in the Abhidhamma books. Some of it 
also occurs in the old verbal commentary on the Sutta- 
vibhanga in the Vinaya, evidently in an earlier stage, for 
there the definitions, which sometimes correspond with those 

^ Vibhanga, 298 ; Mvyut., 13 ; Dhs., 51 ; Mvastu., iii, 321. 

2 This is according to Vibhanga and Vism,, 440 ; see also Mr. Aung’s 
valuable notes in Points of Controversy for modern Burmese views, 

® Quoted by de la ValMe Poussin in Vijnaptimatraidsiddhi, 652. 

^ See “ Buddhist Education in Pali and Sanskrit Schools ” in Buddhist 
Studies, ed. by Dr, B. C. Law. 
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in the Niddesa, explain the words in their context without 
lists of synonyms.^ 

In the sense of a method and a body of traditional material 
Abhidhamma is no doubt much older than the existing 
works of that name. Some of the classified lists occur in the 
suttas, and seem to imply that the method was already in 
existence when those suttas were revised. One case is of 
special interest as showing a direct connection between the 
Abhidhamma of Theravadins and of Sarvastivadins. The 
SangUi-sutta of Digha, iii, 207, is a purely Abhidhamma 
list of items or principles beginning with a class of ones up 
to a class of tens. It is a different recension of the SangUi- 
parydya, which is the second of the Sarvastivada books of 
Abhidhamma. The Theravadins appear to have put it among 
the suttas before there was a distinct Abhidhamma section. 
Both schools attribute it to Sariputta. It was probably 
intended to be recited in chorus (sangUi) as the name implies. 

The actual Abhidhamma works were evidently compiled 
separately in the different schools, but based on common 
material. Those of the Theravadins do not give us a picture 
of the whole doctrine, nor, except in the case of the Kathd- 
vatthu and Puggalapannatti, do they show the development 
of new theories. They analyse the Dhamma, and starting 
from a psychological basis they discuss ethical and logical 
questions from this standpoint. What Mrs. Rhys Davids 
says of the first Abhidhamma work, the Dhammasangani 
applies to most of the other Pali books in showing their 
standpoint, “the method of the book is explicative, deductive; 
its object was, not to add to the Dhamma, but to unfold 
the orthodox import of terms in use among the body of the 
faithful, and, by organizing and systematizing the aggregate 
of doctrinal concepts, to render the learner’s intellect both 
clear and efficient.” ^ 

Abhidhamma is thus only indirectly psychological, but 
it involves much psychological analysis. Every study of 
the mind has to begin by dealing with the popular terms 
which already exist, and these furnish the categories according 
to which the science is likely to develop. The terms at hand 
were those of common experience, and they never acquired 


^ The Kathdvatthu, v, 5, rejects the doctrine that all knowledge consists of 
such analysis. This would be to ignore higher intuitive knowledge. 

^ Dhammasang,j transL, p. xvi. 
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the scientific precision of Western psychology. Cognition, 
will or conation, and feeling have been in modern times made 
entirely distinct elements or aspects of mental states, but 
they never appear alone. The Buddhists never tried to treat 
them alone. Their classifications are classes of states in which 
one or other of these aspects are prominent. Will (cetand) 
is an actual state, and hence a state of consciousness in which 
conation is predominant. Feeling (vedand) is distinguished 
as pleasant, painful and non~pleasant, and non-painful. 
But it expresses not merely the three emotional aspects ; 
it also implies three conscious states of feeling, so that it 
could also be distinguished according to the six senses. 
It is in consciousness that any actual state of feeling exists, 
and thus feeling was also classified according to the particular 
sense through which it was manifested. 

Materialism never became a serious problem in India. 
The few systems known survive only in refutations of their 
opponents. Its growth seems to have been prevented by the 
very abundance of terms for the non-material aspect of the 
individual. The terms were there, thought {citta)^ mind 
{mano), consciousness {vinndna), and heart {hadaya). All 
these occur in a list of synonyms of mind, and naturally 
have different shades of meaning. The difficulty was rather 
to deal with the superabundance of terms, and in spite of the 
tendency to assume that for a separate word there must be 
a corresponding separate thing, it is to the credit of Buddhist 
psychology that it did not unduly multiply entities. But it 
did classify. That is perhaps the chief feature of Abhidhamma 
psychology, and it is a further proof of the identity of method 
in the different schools that these methods and classifications 
correspond. 

Buddhaghosa’s Way of Purity shows in its third part 
the conclusions which Abhidhamma study reached in 
the Theravada school. He is not directly interested in the 
problems of Abhidhamma, but, as his title implies, in the 
Way. The fullest and most systematic exposition of Abhi- 
dhamma is the Abhidharma-kosa of Vasubandhu with his 
own commentary {bhdshya) and the supercommentary 
(vydkhyd) of Yasomitra. It chiefly represents the Sarvasti- 
vada standpoint and also gives the views of other schools. 

Throughout the Abhidharxna schools the same general 
conception prevails that existence does not consist of 


H 
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a primary substance, whether material or spiritual, but of 
a number of elements, dharmas. The classification of these 
and the problems of their interrelations form the primary 
question. The same material is classified in different ways 
from different points of view. The dharmas, of which there 
are seventy-five in Vasubandhu’s scheme, are either com- 
pounded or uncompounded. The uncompounded are three, 
space and two nirodhas or cessations, (1) cessation by 
comprehension of the truths, (2) cessation not through 
knowledge, but by extinction of the cause, as when a fire 
goes out. This distinction was denied by the Theravadins 
on the ground that it made two Nirvanas {Kathdv,, ii, 11). 

The other seventy-two dharmas are compounded, i.e. not 
perrhanent elements, but liable to change. These are also 
classified according to the five groups, skandhas {khandhas ) : — 

1. Body or matter (rupa) with eleven divisions : the five 
sense-organs, their five objects, and also an interesting 
psychological concept called avijnapti, which may be called 
unmanifested action. A case of manifested action would 
be the taking of the vows. But a man who has taken the 
vows has produced a certain result, though he may not always 
be thinking of it. Through this avijnapti or subconscious 
effect his avoidance of a sinful action is a different thing 
from its casual avoidance by an ordinary man.^ 

2. Feeling (vedand), 

3. Perception {sarnjnd), 

4. The sarnskdras. This important group has a name 
which, whether translated aggregates, syntheses, or com- 
pounds, gives no idea of the meaning. The list itself makes 
it clear. The samskaras are chiefly conscious and unconscious 
manifestations of will. They were probably intended to 
include all the states of mind distinct from the other khandhas 
as well as forces or traits of the individual outside conscious- 
ness. They are consequently divided into (1) samskaras 
associated with consciousness, (2) those not associated with 
consciousness. Vasubandhu classifies them as follows ^ : — 

(i) Samskaras associated with consciousness : — 

(1) Ten generally present in consciousness : feeling, 
perception, will, contact (immediate sensation), desire, 
understanding, memory, attention, inclination, concentration. 

^ See La Yallee Poussin, The Way to Nirvana, p. 71 ; Abhk., i, 11. 

® Stcherbatsky, Central Conception, p. 100 { Abhk., ii, 23. 
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(2) Ten generally good : faith, courage, equanimity, 
modesty, disgust at things objectionable, absence of greed, 
of hatred, of desire to harm, dexterity of thought, zeal. 

(3) Six generally bad or indifferent : dullness, carelessness, 
clumsiness of thought, disbelief, sloth, excitement. 

(4) Two generally bad : immodesty and not feeling disgust 
at things objectionable. 

(5) Ten bad, of limited occurrence : anger, hypocrisy, 
envy, jealousy, approval of objectionable things, causing 
harm, unfriendliness, deceit, trickery, exhilaration. 

(6) Eight undetermined : remorse, torpor, reasoning, 
reflexion, passion, hatred, pride, doubt. 

(ii) The second group of fourteen samskaras are immaterial 
elements, but not associated with consciousness : acquisition 
(prdpti), a force which keeps together the elements of one 
stream of consciousness, non-acquisition {aprdpti), a force 
which keeps some of these elements in abeyance, allotment 
of groups {nikdyasabhdga)^ a force producing general classes, 
three forces which produce respectively unconsciousness 
{dsamjniJca)^ the attainment of the unconscious, and the 
attainment of cessation, life force (jivita), origination (jdti)^ 
continuance (sthiti), decay (jard), impermanence (anityatd), 
the three forces giving signification to words (ndma), sentences 
(pada), and syllables {vyanjana). 

5. The remaining skandha of consciousness (vijndna). 

In this classification, which is largely made up by the 
enumeration of empirical items, it is not surprising that there 
was not perfect agreement in different schools. Even the 
Sarvastivadins had variant lists of the samskaras.^ There is 
a Theravadin list of fifty-one in Dhammasangani, but it 
does not entirely correspond to the forty-six of Vasubandhu, 
as it contains several of the group of those not associated 
with consciousness. The Kathdvatthu discusses several 
doctrines, which show other differences in detail. It rejects 
the view that there are still other uncompounded elements, 
such as the four Truths, and the Causal Formula (vi, 1), the 
view that there are no mental states other than mind (vii, 3), 
and that morality belongs to the non-conscious (x, 7). These 
instances show to what a large extent the doctrines discussed 
by the Kathdvatthu are of a minor character, and such as 
might be held within the same school. On all fundamental 
^ See the lists in Mvyut., 104 ; Dharmasang.f 81, 32. 
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questions Theravadins and Sarvastivadins were agreed. 
Throughout the whole work there are only three distinct 
doctrines said to be held by the Sarvastivadins against the 
Theravadins, and only one of these affects the doctrine of the 
Path. It is the question of the falling back of an arhat 
(p. 131). New doctrines, it will be seen, do make their 
appearance, but they are intrusions arising out of the 
buddhological speculations of certain schools, not out of 
Abhidhamma. 

The doctrine which has given the Sarvastivadins their 
name is the theory that “everything exists” {sarvam asti). 
As being an ontological doctrine it does not essentially 
affect the teaching about the Way. It is an attempt to solve 
the problem of time. The Kathdvatthu (i, 6) refutes it by 
taking a number of instances and showing the absurdity 
of asserting that they are existent both in the present, the 
past, and the future. Professor Stcherbatsky, however, says ; 
“ When the principle ‘ everything exists ’ is set forth, it has 
a meaning that nothing but the twelve bases of cognition 
are existent. An object which cannot be viewed as a separate 
object of cognition or a separate faculty of cognition is unreal, 
as e.g. the soul, or the personality. Being a congeries of 
separate elements, it is declared to be a name and not a reality, 
not a dharma^ This interpretation is entirely unlike that of 
the Kathdvatthu, It would make the problem not the problem 
of the nature of time, but of the reality of certain concepts 
according as they come within the scheme of the “ bases of 
cognition ”, the ay at anas. 

The twelve ayatanas are also, like the scheme of the 
khandhas, a means of classifying everything. They consist 
of the six senses : sight, hearing, smell, taste, touch, and 
mind or consciousness, and of the six objects of the senses : 
body, sound, odour, objects of taste, tangibles, objects of 
consciousness. “ Everything ” is thus classified under the 
six channels of knowledge and their objects, but in whatever 
way everything is classed, the essential question is how it 
exists. The Theravadins understood it to mean that the 
Sarvastivadins asserted that “the past exists, the future 
exists, the present exists As 0. Rosenberg said, the name 
of the school means the view which says that everything 
is, in which “ everything ” does not refer to all dharmas, 
^ Points of Controversy^ p. 85 . 
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in the sense of dharmas of every kind, but to the dharmas 
of all the three times.^ 

Another attempt to solve the problem of time was the 
doctrine of momentariness (kshanikavdda). It was a remark- 
able application of the atomic theory to time. Time was 
reduced to a series of atomic moments, and the only actually 
existent time was the present moment. Its origin is unknown, 
but it is late, and we know most about it from the prominence 
which is given to its refutation in brahmin and Jain works. 
The Kathdvatthu (xxii, 8) in one of its latest sections attributes 
it to some south Indian schools, and states the doctrine in 
the form, ‘‘ all things are momentary units of consciousness.” 
This, as well as the atomic theory developed by some schools, 
belongs rather to the history of Indian logic and natural 
science than to the history of Buddhism. 

^ Problemet p. 249. 



CHAPTER XIII 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE DOCTRINE : THE BUDDHAS 

T he psychology of the Abhidhamma books shows the basis 
from which iater developments in the doctrine started, 
but in itself it was merely the systematizing of the older 
theories. It remained unchanged to such an extent that 
Vasubandhu’s great work became a “ treasury ” of the 
Mahayana schools. In Abhidhamma the question of an 
atman or soul was not prominent. As a modern psychologist 
says, in words that a Buddhist might have used : “ To the 
psychologist the conception of a soul is not helpful. He has 
no independent means of Icnowing anything about it which 
could be useful to him. For him the term ‘ soul ’ is virtually 
only another name for the total system of psychical 
dispositions and psychical processes.” ^ 

Yet some of the Buddhists came to see that the totality 
of dispositions and processes does not express the whole 
matter. This totality is arranged in groups called individuals. 
If one of these groups is nothing more than these dispositions 
and processes, how is he distinguished from any other group ? 
Why should there be groups at all ? Hence the doctrine of 
pudgalavdda, the view that the individual is an entity plus 
the skandhas of which he is composed. This is not the 
atman-doctrine, though that doctrine would be one possible 
solution of the problem.® The atman-doctrine, however, 
as formulated by the opponents of the Buddhists, was always 
rejected, and the upholders of the pudgala-doctrine guarded 
themselves against it by maintaining that the individual 
is neither the same as the elements which constitute him 
nor different from them.® 

The most important developments of doctrine which took 
place between the time of Asoka and the beginning of the 

^ G. F. Stout, Groundwork of Psychology ^ p. 8, 

^ The sutta arguments against an atman are all reproduced in the refutation 
of the pudgala in Kathdv., i, 1. 

® Ahhk^i ix, p. 232, Besides psychology and logic there is classification of 
much more in Abhidhamma, but they do not represent a progress in thought. 
They can be best studied in the Abhidharmakoda, ^ 
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Christian era were concerned with the nature of a Buddha. 
It was also within this period that the new metaphysical 
speculations must have begun, but these form a separate 
problem. The chief schools that have to be considered in 
connection with the new buddhological doctrines are the 
Theravadins, the Mahasanghikas, and the Sarvastivadins. 
Of these the Sarvastivadins are the most important. Their 
chief seat was at Mathura, but they extended up to the north- 
west as far as Kashmir. They broke up into schools, all 
closely related, and their differences appear to have been 
mainly due to the development of slightly varying traditions 
in the separate centres of their activity. The Theravadins, 
so far as they are known in India, must have existed in 
Magadha, and probably also along the route to the south 
past Kosambi (the capital of the Vatsas or Vamsas), and 
Ujjeni. The Mahasanghikas also existed in Magadha, but 
when w^e come down to the historical period, we find the 
holders of their doctrines established in South India. 
Mr. Matsumoto treats the Sarvastivadins as a mere branch 
of the Theravadins, and it is certain that at some period 
this must have been the case. But separation by mere 
extent of distance made independent growth inevitable. 
Their study of Abhidharma was systematized in their own 
compositions, and they developed the rest of their Scriptures 
independently in their Vinaya legends and avadanas. It is 
here that we find the new doctrines appearing which were 
to transform the older ideal of arahatship, and were to form 
the central motive for later theories concerning Buddhas 
and aspirants to Buddhahood. The Mahasanghikas developed 
another side of buddhology which led to a kind of docetism. 

We have seen what the conception of the nature of a Buddha 
was as developed in the suttas (p. 149). The great transforma- 
tion that took place w^as that everyone might seek not merely 
to win salvation, but might aim at becoming a Buddha. Such 
a person is a bodhisatta (Skt. bodhisattva),^ The doctrine that 
Buddhahood is a possible goal for everyone never appears 
in the suttas, but the term bodhisattva does. There it means 

^ Tte Sanslpit form has no doubt been formed from the PMi or Prakrit 
bodhisatta, which is ambiguous. It may mean a “ being (sattva) of enlighten- 
ment ’’ ; but it may also mean “ attached (sakia) to enlightenment The 
latter interpretation is adopted by the commentator of Ang., i, 258, and is 
more probably the original one. But the Sarvastivadins understood it in 
the other way, as the later Pali authors did. 
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the state of a Buddha (Gotama or one of his predecessors) 
before his enlightenment. We also find in the latest suttas 
a list of six previous Buddhas, Vipassin (Vipasyin), Sikhin 
(Sikhin). Vessabhu (Visvabhuk or Visvabhu), Kakusandha 
(Krakucchanda), Konagamana (Kanakamuni), and Kassapa 
(Kasyapa).^ These names agree in all the schools, though 
there is evidently some corruption in the forms. A number 
of still earlier Buddhas have been added, but they vary 
in the different schools and appear to be inventions later 
than the sutta period.^ They all contain the name of 
Dipankara, the Buddha under whom Gotama first made 
the vow to attain complete enlightenment. As a part of this 
doctrine of a succession of Buddhas arose the belief in a future 
Buddha, Metteyya, or Maitreya.® Gotama Buddha both in 
the Dlgha (iii, 76 ) and in the Mahdvastu (iii, 240 ) prophesies 
Metteyya’s future coming. These quasi-historical Buddhas 
do not play a large part in later doctrine, as they were over- 
shadowed by the bodhisatta-doctrine and the innumerable 
Buddhas to which this doctrine gave rise. 

This is the extent to which we find the Buddha doctrine 
developed by the Theravadins in their Scriptures. There 
was some further development, which is found in the 
commentaries, but this, as will be seen, was probably due to 
external influences. The insignificance of the bodhisatta 
doctrine for the Theravadins may be gathered from the fact 
that it is practically absent from the Abhidhamma. Even 
in the Puggalapannatti, which gives a classification of different 
types of individuals, it is not mentioned. In this work there 
is some development of the Buddha doctrine, for a Buddha 
is said to be omniscient, and another kind of Buddha is also 
described, the paccekahuddha (pratyekabuddha), “ independent 
or separate Buddha.” He is said to differ from the complete 
Buddha {sammdsambuddha) in not being omniscient and in 
not having mastery of the fruits of complete buddhahood.* 
Unlike the arhat, he has attained enlightenment indepen- 
dently and without the help of a Buddha’s teaching, but he 
is not able to preach it like a complete Buddha. This 


Mahdpadarui-mtta (Digha, ii, 1), where the life of each is siven. The 

f ® same words as in 

r? * Gotama s birth and enlightenment in Majjh., in, 120 ; i, 167 ; 

3 •’ Sukhavaii-vyilha, § 3. 

E. Abegg, Der Mesnas-glaube tn Indien und Iran. * 

^ i, 28, 29. 
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conception of a private Buddha winning the truth merely 
for himself remained one of the Theravada doctrines, and is 
also found in other schools, but it never had any historical 
importance. Legends of such beings are frequent in the 
commentaries and later literature. ^ 

It is in the avadanas of the Sarvastivadins that we first 
find the bodhisattva ideal. There we read that Buddha 
preached so that ‘‘ in some the roots of goodness that form 
a part of release were produced, in some those (four) roots 
that form a part of penetration, in some the fruit of Entering 
the Stream was realized, in some the fruit of the Once- 
returner, in some the fruit of the Non-returner, in some 
arhatship with the abandonment of all the vices was realized, 
in some the thought of (attaining) the disciple’s enlightenment 
was produced, in some the thought of a pratyekabuddha’s 
enlightenment, and in some the thought of complete enlighten- 
ment was produced.” ^ Here the different stages of the 
disciple’s career are described as we find it in the suttas, 
but it is preceded by preparatory stages, and there is added 
to them the thought of becoming a pratyekabuddha as 
well as the career of a bodhisattva, the thought which arises 
in him when he decides to win the enlightenment of a complete 
Buddha. It is sometimes said that this is a borrowing from 
Mahayana. For this, whether true or not, there is no evidence. 
We do not know how the earliest schools of Mahayana began, 
but we do know that they must have begun amongst the 
Sarvastivadins. In the Sarvastivada schools there were 
all the conditions for the rise of such a doctrine. There was 
the belief in one particular human being who had attained 
such enlightenment, the belief that he was only one among 
previous beings who had done so, and also (with the doctrine 
of rebirth) the belief that he had gradually prepared himself 
for the great attainment. It is thus clear how the belief 
might arise that other beings might do the same. Buddha 
was already preached as the great being who had for cycles 
of ages undertaken this task for the good of all beings. That 
others should also undertake the task and, instead of merely 
winning their own release work also for the release of others, 
was a new and greater ideal. We know that this new ideal 
did originate, but we know nothing about its actual origin. 
To say that the Sarvastivadins borrowed it from Mahayana 
^ Divy^y 50, 209, etc. 
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schools explains nothing. The Mahay ana schools them- 
selves were originally Sarvastivadin, so that in any case 
the doctrine arose in Sarvastivadin schools. 

The doctrine would not at first produce a schism. We 
actually find it in Sarvastivada works held along with the 
teaching of the older ideal of arhatship. It would only lead 
to the rise of a new sect when the older ideal was rejected 
as a low career {Mna-ydna) and the actual consequences 
of the new doctrine were developed. In any case the oldest 
form in which we find it expressed is in Sarvastivada works. 
It finds another expression in the Avaddna-sataka, in a story 
repeated in different forms of a king in the far past who was 
visited by a Buddha. The king was delighted by the Buddha’s 
description of the qualities that produce enlightenment, 
and made the vow to win supreme enlightenment. That king, 
we are told, was the individual who became Gotama Buddha. 
He thus as a layman put aside the thought of winning the 
truths under that Buddha in order after repeated rebirths 
to win all the qualities of a Buddha. 

Although w^e are unable to point to the actual place or 
the particular school in which the doctrine arose, we thus 
find all the conditions for its origination among the 
Sarvastivadins. We can speak of Mahay ana doctrine when 
it began to be cultivated as the sole or only worthy ideal. 
As the Mahayanists existed at the time when the extant 
Sarvastivada documents were compiled, it is possible that 
reciprocal Mahayana influences may be found in them, but 
it is in these documents that we find the earliest form of 
the bodhisattva doctrine. 

The above list of stages speaks of three enlightenments, 
that of the disciples (srdvaka), that of the pratyekabuddhas, 
and the complete enlightenment of a Buddha. These are 
the three careers {ydna) spoken of in Mahayana works, 
but here they are not yet placed in opposition to one another. 
The career of a disciple ending with the state of arahat is 
that described in the suttas. It has been extended by the 
Sarvastivadins by making seven preliminary stages in 
which the faculties are produced and trained.^ 

(1) The first is that of the beginner [ddikarmika) in which 
the “ roots of goodness ” are first produced by meditation 


^ Ahhk,, vi, 15-33, 70 ; cf. Divy., 80, 240. 
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on the body, etc.^ Then follow four stages called roots that 
belong to the penetration of the truths (nirvedhabhdgiya) : 

(2) Ushmagata, ‘‘ state of heat,” in which the disciple 
meditates on the four truths under sixteen aspects. ^ 

(3) Murdhdnah, ‘‘ heads,” so-called because they are the 
tops of the roots of goodness from which fall is possible. 
The meditation is as before. 

(4) Kshdnti, ‘‘ patience,” but here rather in the sense of 
the pleasurable acceptance of the truths. Here the disciple 
increases the faculties of faith, courage, etc., so that he 
cannot fall back. 

(5) Laukikdgradharmdh, sn-preme secular qwolities,^^ Here 
the faculties become powers (bala), for they cannot be crushed 
by the passions. 

Through the knowledges thus acquired he enters on 

(6) Bhdvanamdrga, the way of meditation, and 

(7) Darsanamdrga, the way of insight. 

When the disciple has entered the fourth stage he cannot 
fall back, so that he is destined to become an arhat and 
attain Nirvana. Hence the candidate for bodhisattvaship 
and Buddhahood does not enter that stage.^ 

There is a bodhisattva doctrine also in Theravada works. 
It first appears in the two latest books of the Canon, the 
Buddhavamsa and the Cariydpitaka, The differences from 
the Sarvastivada doctrine are striking. It is never looked 
upon as an alternative to arhatship, but is applied only to 
Gotama Buddha. Yet it is explained in such a way as to 
make it appear as if it were a possible career for others. 
In a memorial verse eight conditions are stated as necessary 
in order that the wish to attain Buddhahood may be realized : 
the candidate must be (1) a human being, (2) a male, (3) he 
must have the capacity to attain arhatship, (4) he must 
have made his wish in the presence of living Buddhas, (5) he 
must have left the world and not be a householder when 
he makes the wish, (6) he must be in possession of the five 
higher knowledges {abhinnd) and the eight attainments, 

^ The Theravadins also developed a preliminary stage, gotrabhu “ one who 
belongs to the clan (of disciples) La ValMe Poussin says it coiTesponds to 
the stage of laukikagradharmas. Abhk., vi, 20. 

^ Mvyut,, 54. 

® The Kathdv.i iy, 8, treats as a heresy the view that Gotama reached the 
stage of the determination (niyama) of his career under the previous Buddha 
Kassapa. 
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(7) he must have undertaken to sacrifice his life for the 
Buddhas, and (8) he must have great desire and strength 
and exertion for the purpose of the qualities that make 
a Buddhad He is further credited not only with six perfections 
of virtue {pdramita, pdraml)^ but four more are added, 
making a list of ten. 

The developed state of the bodhisattva doctrine in 
Theravada, with its entire absence in the earlier literature, 
makes it appear as if it had been introduced from another 
school. The Buddhavamsa existed in a Sanskrit form, and 
it is probable that the doctrine in this developed form was 
introduced along with this work. It was explained in such 
a way that it could be held in an orthodox manner in harmony 
with earlier doctrine, for it was never applied to any other 
individual than the historical Buddha or his predecessors. 
The Buddhavamsa was evidently known to the compiler of the 
Mahdvastu, and in this work the Bodhisatta doctrine, though 
more developed, is essentially like that in the Buddhavamsa. 

It is the Kathdvatthu which chiefly allows us to see the 
relation of the Theravadins to other schools. The Sarvastiva- 
dins are mentioned by the commentary only three or four 
times, evidently because there was little matter of dispute 
between these schools. Other doctrines chiefly of psychological 
and ethical import are mentioned, which although not 
attributed to the Sarvastivadins belong to the problem of 
the classification of dharmas or mental factors as elaborated 
in the Abhidharma schools. There are three questions 
concerning Bodhisattas, but only in one case, and that only 
in the commentary, can any reference to the career of the 
bodhisattva be seen. There it is said (xiii, 4) that Buddhas 
by the power of their knowledge have prophesied that ‘‘ this 
person in the future will attain enlightenment This rather 
resembles the Sarvastivada doctrine than that of the 
Theravadins and Mahasanghikas, who represent Buddha 
as prophesying only of his successor Metteyya. 

The most important part of the Kathdvatthu doctrinally 
is that which deals with the views of the Pubbaseliyas and 
Aparaseliyas, related schools of south India, who are referred 
to collectively as the Andhakas. The commentary does not 
reckon them among the eighteen sects, but it gives them 
a very important share in the points discussed. They are 

^ Buddhavamsa, ii, 59 ; com. in Jdt., i, 141. 
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evidently the same as the three schools of Caityasailas, 
Aparasailas, and Uttarasailas mentioned by Vasiimitra ^ 
as branches of the Mahasanghikas. We may put aside what 
is said of the Mahasanghikas in the Ceylon Chronicles. There 
we are told that this school formed a great Council after 
being defeated at the second Council on ten points of 
discipline. Bhavya, however, says that the dispute was on 
five doctrinal points. These points are given by Vasumitra 
as (a) arahats can be tempted by others, (b) they have still 
ignorance, (c) and doubt, (d) they gain enlightenment through 
the other (i.e. a teacher), {e) the path is realized by utterance 
(by uttering an exclamation). These five points occur in 
the Kathdvatthu (ii, 1-6) almost in this form, where they 
are attributed to the Pubbaseliyas, etc.^ 

Evidently these schools belong to the southern group which 
in addition to these doctrines developed a docetic theory 
of the nature of a Buddha. The theory is best known in 
literature from the Mahdvastu, which expressly claims to 
be drawn from the Vinaya of the Lokottaravadins, a branch 
of the Mahasanghikas. The tendencies of this group of schools 
can be well seen in the Kathdvatthu. The commentator 
puts most of the group in south India, and he is probably 
speaking of contemporary circumstances with which he 
was in close contact. The chief principle is that a Buddha 
is supramundane (lokottara)^ above the laws and conditions 
of ordinary human existence. Hence his behaviour as 
a human being was merely a convention. It should not even 
be said that he abode in the world of men and taught the 
doctrine. It was only a mind-formed image of him which 
appeared in the world. These schools also exalted the powers 
of the great disciples by holding that they had acquired the 
powers of a Buddha, and that they as well as a Buddha could 
work miracles in the true sense. ^ 

The teaching of the Mahdvastu is essentially the same. 
“Nothing in the fully enlightened Buddhas is comparable 

^ Masuda, p. 15. 

2 La Vallee Poussin, “The five points of Mahadeva,’’ JRAS.^ 1910, 413. 
Wiether these points were actually discussed at the second Council is not 
important. The historical fact is that they were held by the Mahasanghikas 
along with their buddhological theories. 

^ The magic powers (iddhi) acquired by an arhat are held to be normal 
processes for anyone who applies the means necessary for acquiring them. 
This heresy consisted in holding that by a mere act of will such things as the 
creation of food or stopping the process of decay might be produced. 
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to anything in the world, but everything connected with 
these great sages is supramundane ” (i, 159). When a Buddha 
is born from the side of his mother, she is uninjured, for he 
has a mind-formed body. He is, however, not really born 
from a mother and father at all, but arises as an apparitional 
being by the force of his own qualities (i, 145). The 
Sarvastivadins, on the other hand, emphasized the human 
character of Buddha. Their Vinaya even speaks of the union 
of his parents at his conception.^ The Lalitavistara (100), 
in a passage which probably preserves Sarvastivada doctrine, 
says that unbelievers will arise who will refuse to believe in 
Buddha’s birth from a mother, but that it was not as a god 
that he turned the Wheel of the Doctrine, for then human 
beings would be discouraged, thinking, ‘‘ we are mere men 
and unable to reach the state of a god.” But it also has 
docetic passages, pointing out that Buddha acts like a human 
being in order to conform to the custom of the world. It 
was for that reason that he allowed himself as an infant to 
be taken to the temple, though he pointed out that he had 
abeady been addressed as devdtideva, god surpassing the gods.^ 
So when he first saw the signs of old age, sickness, and death, 
of which he had been kept in ignorance, he asked his charioteer 
what they meant. But the sutra says that he asked “ although 
he knew ”. 

We find these tendencies at work before the period at 
which Mahayana can be called a separate system. The 
earlier Mahayana sutras lay stress on the nature of a Buddha 
and his qualities. Later on the career of the Bodhisattva 
becomes prominent. But this career ends in Buddhahood, 
so that it becomes impossible to separate the Buddha doctrine 
from the theory of his existence as a mere human being, who 
rises by a long course of training practised for ages until 
he becomes an omniscient Tathagata. 

The chronology of this period, which may be said to extend 
from Asoka, circa 250 b.c. to the beginning of the first century 
A.D., contains some interesting problems. The most significant 
event is the Council said to have been held under the Kushana 
king Kanishka. In the first century b.c. the Yue-chi Tatars 
had invaded India, and the tribe of the Kushanas formed 
an empire extending from Afghanistan to the Panjab. 

^ Foucaiix, Rgya tdi’er rol pa, ii, p. xxi. 

2 LaL, 134 (119) ; the term is also found in Pali, Niddesa, ii, 307. 
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The names of the first three rulers are given as Kujula 
Kadphises, V’ima Kadphises, and Kanishka, but it is not 
agreed whether Kanishka came first or thirdd If he came 
first, his reign would have begun in the first century b.c., 
but the archaeological discoveries of Sir John Marshall have 
led Professor Rapson to conclude that he succeeded the other 
two, and that the Saka era which began in a.d. 77-8 was 
the date of Kanishka’s accession. This at present appears 
to be the most probable opinion. It is in his reign that we 
hear of a Buddhist Council being held, and according to 
this scheme of chronology the most likely date for it would 
be about a.d. 100. For the Sarvastivadins it is the third 
Buddhist Council. The earliest account of it is found in 
Hiuen Tsiang, about five centuries later. ^ 

Kanishka is looked upon as a second Asoka. Hiuen Tsiang 
tells us that he found the views of different schools so 
contradictory that he decided to arrange the teaching of the 
three Pitakas according to the various schools, and summoned 
a Council for the purpose. So many men appeared that 
a selection had to be made, and finally there remained 499 
arhats, exactly as at the first Council. The venerable 
Vasumitra was not among them because he was not an arhat, 
but, like Ananda at the first Council, he proved his fitness 
by a miracle, and was admitted. Then the Council under 
Vasumitra’s guidance composed three commentaries, the 
Upadesa-mstra to explain the Sutra-pitaka, the Vinaya- 
vibhdshd-sdstra for the Vinaya, and the Abhidharma’-vibhdshd- 
sdstra for the Abhidharma. Kanishka ordered them to be 
engraved on sheets of copper and enclosed in a stupa with 
the Scriptures in the middle. The details do not look very 
credible, and in fact the whole account only proves that 
five centuries later the existence of the Council was believed 
in. La Vallee Poussin calls the account “ an apologetic 
quasi-invention ”, and points out that the Abhidharmakosa 
does not appear to make any mention of it. ‘‘ The narratives 
of this Council are to some extent dogmatic legends, and 
seem only to bear witness to the literary activity of the 
Sarvastivadins.” ^ 

^ O. Franke, Beitrdge aus chin. Quellen zur Kenntnis der TUrkvdlker und 
Sky then, Berlin, 1904 ; H. Oldenberg, “ The era of Kanishka,” JPTS,, 1912 ; 
E. J. Rapson in CHI., vol. i, ch. xxiii. 

^ Beal, i, 151 ff. Hiuen Tsiang does not say where it was held. It is usually 
assumed to have been at Jalandhara. ^ ‘‘ Councils,” in ERE. 
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The commentaries (which in any case were not composed 
at the Council) really existed. Two commentaries on the 
Abhidharma still exist in Chinese, the Vibhdshd and the 
Mahdvibhdshd.'^ On the basis of these Vasubandhu is said 
to have compiled his Abhidharmakosa. He belongs to the 
second half of the fifth century but even without the 

guarantee that the Council was a reality we can place the 
doctrine expounded in the first century b.c. The language 
of the Vibhashas was almost certainly Sanskrit, and their 
existence implies that the Sarvastivadin Canon had already 
been committed to writing. As the grammatical peculiarities 
of the Canon show clearly that it was previously existent 
in Prakrit, it is quite likely that its systematic committing 
to writing implied at the same time its translation into 
Sanskrit. The Vibhashas were especially studied by the 
Sarvastivadins of Kashmir, and hence their name of 
Vaibhashikas. The story of the Council, and the Council 
itself, if it ever existed, belonged to the Sarvastivadins. 
There is no reason for the supposition that the Mahayanists 
had anything to do with it. Yet the Mahay ana must have 
already been growing. It did not, however, start from 
Abhidharma. One impulse came from the religious enthusiasm 
of the bodhisattva ideal. Another lay in the new treatment 
of the ontological doctrines latent in the dogmas of 
impermanence and of the non-existence of a self. 

^ Takakusu, “The Sarvastivadin Abhidharma books,” JPTS., 1905. 

^ Indian studies in honor of C. B. Lanman, Cambridge, Mass., 1929, 
where the question is discussed by three Japanese scholars. 



CHAPTER XIV 

THE LOTUS OF THE TRUE DOCTRINE 


T he problems of the composition of the Mahayana 
Scriptures are much more complex than what we find 
in the eighteen schools. These schools had a body of Scripture 
which was essentially the same for all. Even the avadanas 
of the Sarvastivadins were not an attempt to compile new 
suttas to be added to the original collection. But the Maha- 
yanists deliberately composed new discourses on the model 
of the old. These works begin with the same phraseology, 
“ thus have I heard (the words which Ananda is held to 
have used when reciting the suttas at the first Council), 
and they continue with the statement that Buddha was 
dwelling at a certain place. Then follows a discourse very 
different from the matter of the old suttas. What view the 
authors held about historical facts is not clear. It may be 
that the structure of the discourse was considered a mere 
convention, and that enthusiasm for the truth of the doctrines 
expounded produced the conviction that it must have been 
the primitive teaching. 

These works, which teach the “ great career ” {mahd- 
ydna), are opposed to the hearer’s ” or disciple’s career 
{srdvaka-ydna) and the pratyekabuddha’s career. This last 
is not important except as being one of the possible means of 
winning enlightenment recognized by the older teaching. 
The disciple’s career is that which aims at attaining arahat- 
ship and winning Nirvana as in all the older schools, and 
these are usually grouped together and referred to as 
Hlnaydna. This is a term which has become popularized as 
the translation of a phrase used by the Chinese pilgrims, 
who seem to have known it as a convenient name for 
all schools which were not Mahayana. But this is not 
the way the term is used in the Sanskrit texts. The 
texts when referring to definite schools always speak of 
srdvaha-ydna and pratyekabuddha-ydna, but hmaydna, 
which very rarely occurs, is used generally for “ low or 
base career 

^ The material has been collected by S. C, Vidyabhusana, JR AS., 1900, 29. 
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Career ” is ydna. This was first pointed out by 
Dr. Dasguptad There is no reason to translate it vehicle ”, 
merely because Burnouf did so nearly a century ago. The 
three careers happen to be mentioned in a simile of three 
chariots in chapter 3 of the Lotus, but as vehicles they are 
not called ydna but ratha, chariots. 

The doctrine taught in the Mahayana discourses varies 
according to the different schools, and even in the same school 
according to the aspect prominent in the mind of the compiler. 
In the Lotus it is the omniscience of the Buddhas, and the 
doctrine that all beings may attain the state of Buddha. 
This state is obtained by becoming a bodhisattva, and the 
bodhisattvas come to be the chief objects of religious 
enthusiasm. They are individualized as half-mythical 
beings who undertake to save the world, and then the 
advantages of worshipping and winning the favour of these 
great beings is extolled rather than the gigantic labour of 
becoming such a saviour. The Buddhas and bodhisattvas 
are conceived as mighty beneficent beings rivalling the gods 
of the surrounding Hinduism. They may not have been 
conceived as gods in the sense of the ultimate reality of 
things, but popular thought was not concerned with such 
problems. It sought objects of worship, and it found them in 
the Buddhas and bodhisattvas who became little else than 
the gods of the old polytheism under other names. The 
element of devotion [hhakti) was thus introduced into 
Buddhism. “ Several scholars,” says La Vallee Poussin, 
“ regard the origin of the devotion to the Buddhas as a real 
puzzle (Max Muller) and believe that it is to be found in the 
influence of the ‘ barbarians ’, notably the Mazdaeans — 
an influence which was exercised especially in Northern 
India, the Panjab, and Kashmir, where religious statuary 
reached such high development.” ^ There is no doubt about 
Persian influence in India, but religious devotion is a psychical 
phenomenon. It is a natural tendency of the soul to seek 
an object of religious love and worship, and it appears in 
any state of society when a suitable object for its exercise 
appears or is conceived. To imagine that the Buddhists 
were not devotional until Mazdaean influence penetrated 


^ Mist. Indian Philos., i, 125 ; see also J. Rahder, Da^abhumika-sutra, 
pref., p. XX. 

® Mahayana in BRE. 
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India seems to be superfluous. They were surrounded by 
religions of devotional enthusiasm, and all that was needed 
was a transference of Krishna-worship or Siva-worship 
to these new deities, the bodhisattvas. What Mazdeism may 
conceivably have done was to introduce a knowledge of some 
of these beings. But even in the case of Amitabha, the 
Buddha of “ infinite light ”, who is sometimes supposed 
to be of Persian origin, there is no proof of borrowing. The 
whole ‘ theology ’ of the religion of Amitabha is Indian.” 
The question of borrowing in fact only concerns details of 
archaeology. 

All this concerns the doctrine as apprehended by the 
layman, but there are also sutras of a more philosophical 
character. They teach the doctrine of the Void, a theory of 
the nature of ultimate reality. It appears to have no con- 
nection with the religious teaching about bodhisattvas, 
but we find it taken for granted in the most devotional 
type of sutras. It was a development of the ancient teaching 
which analysed the supposed reality of the self into separate 
elements, and it is represented by two chief schools, the 
MMhyamika and the Vijfianavada. 

It was, however, the conception of Buddhism as a religion, 
a career in which the destiny of the individual could be 
realized, that formed the moving spirit of the new conceptions. 
It will be more profitable, instead of stating these doctrines 
in the abstract, to begin by analysing one of the most 
important of the Mahayana sutras, the Lotus of the true 
Doctrine (Saddharmapundarika). It shows us an early stage, 
in which the teaching is still defending itself in opposition 
to the older schools. It also shows the bodhisattva doctrine* 
as subordinate to the teaching about the nature of a Buddha. 
It has been said to display Mahayana Buddhism with all 
its characteristic traits and all its excellences and defects, 
but that is saying too much. It presents only the popular 
side of the bodhisattva doctrine, and it has nothing to tell 
about the revolution in metaphysical thought achieved by 
the new movement. Though it mentions and takes for 
granted the doctrine of the Void, it is devoted to expounding 
the new doctrine of the nature of a Buddha, and in explaining 
away the pratyekabuddha and the career of a disciple or 
arhatship as errors or mere temporary expedients. 

As in the case of many other Mahayana sutras there are 
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peculiar problems connected with its composition. It 
consists largely of verse, but these passages are embedded 
in prose, which often repeats the matter of the verses. 
Evidently it does not now exist in its earliest form. Winternitz 
puts it in its primitive state at about a.d. 200. But the 
Mahay ana movement was much earlier than this. The Lotus, 
however, is one of the earliest extant sutras which deal with 
the bodhisattva doctrine and the new mythology of Buddha 
belief. 

The sutra begins by stating in exactly the same phraseology 
as the oldest discourses that the Lord was staying at Vulture 
hill with twelve hundred arhats. But instead of the two or 
three who are usually mentioned, the names of nearly thirty 
are given. They are the most famous personages in the older 
legend, and the first five are the five disciples. Here is already 
a great difference from the Pali suttas, for in these the five 
never appear as hearers. What we have here is a deliberate 
use of legend. The fact that the names are never so used 
in the Pali suttas implies that in these suttas there w^as a real 
tradition. They did not deliberately manufacture history. 
If there had been a tendency to invention, the five would 
have been the first to be introduced. 

But here the list of hearers continues for several pages. 
There is Buddha’s foster-mother at the head of six thousand 
nuns, among whom is his wife Yasodhara. Then follows 
what is the most important item in these sutras, a group of 
80,000 bodhisattvas, twenty-five of whom are named, 
and among them the two famous ones, Manjusri and 
Avalokitesvara. Enormous numbers of gods appear, those 
led by Sakra and Brahma, hundreds of thousands of myriads 
of ten millions of n%as, kinnaras, gandharvas, asuras, and 
garudas. The Lord is said to have just given a great 
exposition, and he enters a state of concentration. A ray 
of light bursts from the circle of hair between his eyes ^ 
and illuminates 18,000 other Buddha-fields, and there is 
an earthquake. Manjusri at great length explains to Maitreya 
(the future Buddha, who is here as a bodhisattva) that the 
Lord is going to begin a discourse (ch. 1). 

The Lord tells Sariputra that only Buddhas ^ can explain 

^ This circle is one of the thirty-two marks of a Buddha. 

^ The word is tathagata, and is here generally used when referring to buddhas 
in general. 
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things. His knowledge surpasses that of all other beings, 
and he declares that he addresses all the disciples and 
pratyekabuddhas, all those who have been established in 
Nirvana and have been released from the series of pains. 
This is a direct challenge to the older teaching, and the 
arhats present are puzzled. Sariputra asks the Lord to explain 
himself, and the proud arhats get up and leave the assembly. 
It is the kind of thing that might quite well have happened 
at a Mahayana meeting in which there were some 
Sarvastivadins present. Buddha declares that the meeting 
has been cleared of rubbish and that it is well that the proud 
ones are gone. The sole aim why a perfect Buddha appears 
in the world is to show to all beings the Tathagata-knowledge. 
“ By means of only one career I teach beings the doctrine, 
namely, the Buddha-career. No second or third career 
exists.’’ But the Buddhas are skilful in devices, and at the 
decay of a cycle, when the roots of goodness are small they 
expound the Buddha-career by teaching it as being three- 
fold. They show Nirvana to those of low dispositions, but 
this is a device to save those who might not believe if they 
were told that they will become Buddhas (ch. 2). 

Sariputra, who has already reached Nirvana, is astonished 
at the teaching, and fears that it may be Mara speaking, 
but soon recognizes that he will become a Buddha. The 
Lord revives in him the knowledge that he once made the 
vow of a bodhisattva, and promises its fulfilment. Sariputra 
wishes the error of his own disciples to be removed, but the 
Lord says that he uses different devices according to different 
temperaments. Just as a man, if his children were in a burning 
house, might tempt them to come out by offering them 
different kinds of toys, bullock-chariots, goat-chariots, 
and deer-chariots, but when he has enticed them out he 
gives all of them splendid bullock-chariots ; so Buddha 
offers the three careers with the degrees of concentration 
and release, and other methods of the disciples, but they 
are all superseded by the Buddha-career. Those who despise 
the teaching of this sutra will be reborn in hell and other 
places of suffering. The sutra is not to be recited to foolish 
people, but only to those who are striving for complete 
enlightenment (ch. 8). It is thus useless for the disciples 
of the older teaching to protest and say that the Nirvana 
ideal was taught by Buddha. Their opponents admit that 
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it was, but only to people too foolish to understand the 
higher doctrine. 

Three other disciples come and express their astonishment 
on finding that after having attained Nirvana they are destined 
to complete enlightenment. They say they are like a son 
who leaves his father’s house and returns after many years. 
He goes and works for pay in his father’s house, not knowing 
that his father has secretly recognized him. Even when his 
father falls sick and offers him his wealth he refuses it, and 
continues as a servant. His father at his death acknowledges 
his son, and leaves him all his wealth. Even so are these 
disciples the sons of Buddha who have received Nirvana 
as pay, though the jewel of omniscience is their inheritance 
(ch. 4). 

Buddha tells them that although the rain is the same that 
falls on all plants, yet according to their dispositions they 
respond differently. So there is only one career, but there are 
beings who act differently. The attitude of disciples is 
explained by a parable. A man who is born blind thinks 
that there are no visible objects. He is like beings living in 
the world of ignorance. A great physician (Buddha) cures 
his blindness, and he thinks he can use his eyesight properly 
until he is taught better by certain sages. He is like the 
disciples who think they know everything until they are 
taught the true way of enlightenment by the bodhisattvas 
(ch. 5). The Lord then prophesies the careers of his hearers 
as future Buddhas, but they will still have to pay reverence 
first to many millions of Buddhas (ch, 6). He tells them of 
an ancient Buddha whom he remembers whose life was 
5,400,000 myriads of ten millions of cycles. This is one 
example of the figures frequent in these sutras. The life of 
this Buddha with some other exaggerations is based on that 
of the historical Buddha. After winning enlightenment he 
recited this Lotus of the true doctrine for eight thousand cycles. 
His sixteen sons, who all became Buddhas, continued to 
repeat it, and the last was Sakyamuni, who is repeating it 
now. It is when a Buddha is going to attain final Nirvana 
that he explains that there is only one career. He is like 
a guide leading a company of men to Ratnadvipa (jewel- 
island), who on the way become wearied and want to turn 
back. He creates a magic city, where they rest, and are then 
willing to go on to their true destination. So Buddha draws 
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beings on with the illusory idea of Nirvana, and then shows 
them the true goal of omniscience (ch. 7). 

The sutra continues to make havoc of the older doctrine 
by telling of the conversion to the Buddha-career of all the 
other great disciples who are present, Purna, the chief of 
preachers of the doctrine, Kaundinya, the first of the five 
disciples, Ananda, Buddha’s attendant, his son Rahula, and 
the rest of the arhats (chs. 8, 9). Then turning to the bodhi- 
sattvas present, he tells the great value of this sutra for their 
career. Those who hear only a single verse are sure of 
complete enlightenment. To utter a single harsh word against 
it is a worse sin than speaking evil in the face of the Tathagata. 
A bodhisattva who preaches it should enter the abode of 
the Tathagata, wear his robe, and sit on the seat of the 
doctrine. The abode is the abiding in friendliness to all 
beings, the robe is great patience and meekness, and the seat 
is entrance into the voidness of ail things. Here the reference 
to the Void is one of the few cases which show that a philo- 
sophical doctrine was in existence at the time (ch. 10). 

The discourse now becomes fantastic, but it is important 
in showing what the popular conception of a Buddha had 
become. A stupa of jewels appears, and a voice comes from 
it praising Buddha for uttering this sutra. It is the stupa 
containing the body of the past Buddha Prabhutaratna, 
which this Buddha wished to be present whenever the Lotus 
was being recited, and the Tathagatas from other Buddha- 
fields are to be present as well. Buddha, therefore, darts 
a ray which makes millions of worlds visible in all directions 
with Buddhas preaching the Doctrine in each. They arrive 
in numbers like the sands of the Ganges, so that there is 
no room for any gods, and ask Buddha to open the stupa. 
He does so, Prabhutaratna is seen sitting cross-legged within, 
and Buddha sits down by him on half the seat. The rest of 
the sutra is a eulogy on its merits. 

Buddha tells how when he was a king he passed a thousand 
years as servant to a monk in order to learn the Lotus. 
This monk was Devadatta, and it was in his service that 
Buddha acquired the Perfections. Therefore, some day 
Devadatta will become a Buddha. Manjusri comes from the 
ocean, where he has been converting numberless beings. 
A naga girl of eight years appears, she is ready for enlighten- 
ment, but cannot attain it because of her sex. Then she 
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presents a Jewel to Buddha, her sex changes, she becomes 
a bodhisattva, and goes away to the south to preach (ch. 11). 

Innumerable bodhisattvas come and offer to preach the 
sutra and Maitreya in astonishment asks how Buddha could 
have taught so many beings in the forty years that have 
passed since his enlightenment (ch. 12-14). The answer 
shows the Mahayana position both with regard to Buddha 
doctrine and metaphysics. Buddha indeed began to teach 
forty years ago, but that was a device ; in reality he is eternal. 
If people should think he was always here, they would become 
careless. As he explains : 

The Tathagata, who was so long ago enlightened, is of unlimited 
length of life, and has always existed. Without having attained 
Nirvana he makes a show of attaining Nirvana for the sake of those 
who have to be trained. And not even to-day is my ancient course as 
bodhisattva completed, nor is the length of my life fulfilled, but even 
to-day twice as many ten million myriads of hundreds of thousands of 
cycles will be required for completing my length of life. Now again, 
though not attaining Nirvana, I announce my attaining of Nirvana. 
And why ? In this way I ripen beings, lest if I were to stay for a very 
long time, and through being often seen, beings with imperfect roots of 
goodness ... if they saw that the Tathagata stays, would get the idea 
that it is mere sport . . . they would not exercise energy to escape 
from the threefold world, and they would not get the idea that 
Tathagatas are hard to obtain. Hence the Tathagata through his skill 
in devices has said to those beings, “ hard to obtain, O monks, is the 
appearing of a Tathagata.” ^ 

All that the disciples of the older doctrine maintain about 
the historical Buddha is thus admitted, and yet the truth is 
quite otherwise. 

For the threefold world is seen by the Tathagata as it really is : it 
is not born, it dies not, it passes not away, it arises not, it transmigrates 
not, it attains not Nirvana. It is not real, not unreal, not existent, 
not non-existent, not thus, not otherwise, not false, not unfalse, not 
otherwise, not thus. 

This is a bare statement of the fundamental doctrine of 
the Void. Its significance will be seen below in the light of 
the Perfection of Wisdom. Yet in the popular mode of 
expression the Tathagata does manifest himself. He does 
so when men have become unbelieving, unwise, ignorant, 
careless, fond of sensual pleasures In the same way the 
god Krishna in the Bhagavadgltd (iv, T, 8) says, whenever 
there is a decay of righteousness and a rising of unrighteous- 
ness, then I emanate myself. In order to save the good and 

^ Lotus, p. 319. 
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to destroy evil doers, to establish righteousness I am born 
from age to age.” The actual historical relations between 
Buddhism and Krishnaism or Vaishnavism are not known, 
but here we have popular Mahayana Buddhism conforming 
exactly to the beliefs of contemporary Hinduism. The meta- 
physical basis of Buddhism, however, remains quite 
independent (ch. 15). 

The following chapters extol the merits of preaching and 
hearing the sutra (ch. 16-20), and tell of the great devotion 
shown by a number of bodhisattvas in worshipping it and 
preaching it (ch. 21-6). Before restoring the stupa to its 
place the two Buddhas, Sakyamuni and Prabhutaratna, 
for 100,000 years put out their tongues, which reach to the 
world of Brahma.^ 

It will be seen that the chief interest of the Lotus is devoted 
to Buddhas and their qualities. The bodhisattvas are quite 
subordinate to them except in chapters 22 to 26. The Buddha 
has become an eternal being and an object of worship not 
differing in powers or qualities from the gods of the rival 
religions. The religion is no monotheism, any more than 
popular Hinduism was.^ Not only were there Buddhas at 
the ten points of space (the four quarters, the intermediate 
quarters, zenith, and nadir), but each world system had its 
corresponding Buddhas and bodhisattvas. The names and 
numbers of these Buddhas vary greatly. The short Sukhdvatl- 
vyuha puts five or six at each point. The Lotus has a list of 
sixteen, two at each point, except that there is one at the 
N.E. and Sakyamuni in the centre. Two of them are other- 
wise famous : Akshobhya in the east and Amitabha in the 
west. It is easy to see how this type of Buddhism disappeared 
from India. As a form of worship it differed in the eyes of 
its devotees, who repeated charms and adorned the statues, 
by no more than the names of the deities. But for the ordained 
members of the Order, as well as for those of the laity to 
whom religion was more than ritual, the conception of 
a bodhisattva’s career had a different interest. It was 
a beneficent ideal far surpassing the winning^of Nirvana 

^ Kern, who explained the imagery of the sutra astronomically, said that 
Sakyamuni was the sun and Prabhutaratna the moon in eclipse. The attendant 
bodhisattvas were the stars, and the Buddhas’ tongues the sun’s rays. 

2 Nevertheless, the logic of monotheism was applied. The Mahdvastu 
(i, 122) says that there is only one Buddha in each Buddha-held, otherwise it 
would imply that a Buddha was incapable of doing all his Buddha work. 
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for oneself. Yet it is not this conception which is prominent 
in the Lotus. It is still the popular conception of beings who 
are worthy of worship and who confer benefits on their clients. 
Then the bodhisattvas rather than the Buddhas become the 
chief objects of devotion. This is the point of view of the 
remaining chapters of the Lotus. 

Note on Spells 

Chapter 21 of the Lotus is entitled Spells (dhdram). Spells 
form an important part of popular Buddhism, but they have 
nothing in themselves peculiarly characteristic of Buddhism. 
They are a form of sympathetic magic, which consists in 
asserting (along with certain ritual actions) that a certain 
wished for event is taking place, and by the power of the 
word it is supposed that if every detail is properly performed 
the event does happen. Spells are found in India as early 
as the Rig-veda, and the Atharva-veda is little more than 
a collection of such spells or charms. But the practice is 
much wider and no doubt much older than Vedism. Spells 
of the same type are existent in Old English, Old High 
German, and Keltic, to go no further. 

Spells of this kind had already infected popular Buddhism, 
for there are several examples in the Pali Canon. In the 
Atdndtiya-sutta {Dtgha, iii, 194), the four Great Kings with 
their troops visit Buddha. Vessavana (Kuvera), Great King 
of the north, gives Buddha a form of “ protection ” (rakkhd) 
against evil-disposed non-human beings, yakshas, gandharvas, 
kumbhandas, and nagas. These are the minor gods in the 
train of the four Kings, but many of them, says Vessavana, 
are well disposed to Buddha and, if monks, nuns, laymen, 
and lay women will repeat the spell, such beings will protect 
them. The spell itself is in verse and consists of homage 
to the seven Buddhas and to the four Great Kings. Buddha 
afterwards repeats it to his monks, so that it becomes part 
of the Buddha- word. ^ The general belief among Buddhists 
in such beings and their powers is apparent throughout. 
We are told that when Buddha goes into any village or town 
non-human beings do not injure men {Digha, i, 132). 

The belief in the magic power of the word led to the view 

^ This occurs in a collection of spells chiefly from the Scriptures known as 
the Pirita (Pali, paritia) “ protection ”, still used by the Buddhists of Ceylon 
and Further India. Buddhaghosa, commenting on the sutta, explains how the 
spell is to be performed. 
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that the words need not be intelligible. In Old English we 
find lists of corrupt Keltic words, which once had a meaning, 
but which came to be repeated merely as words having power. 
This has gone much further in India, where long lists of merely 
invented words are repeated. In the Lotus (ch. 21) the 
bodhisattva Bhaishajyaraja and others utter spells of 
protection for those who preserve the sutra. They are lists 
of meaningless words, and usually end with the word svahd 
(a Vedic term used in making oblations to the gods). An 
example of one of the shorter ones in the Lotus is atte tatte 
natte vanatte anade nddi kunadi svahd. All the words are in 
the form of feminine vocatives, and appear to be modelled 
on spells addressed to female divinities. Spells of exactly 
the same type, and sometimes the identical spells, are also 
found in Hinduism. Female divinities in early Hinduism 
are almost non-existent, and there can be no doubt that 
both in Hinduism and Buddhism there has been a borrowing 
from non- Ary an sources. 

One of the best known spells of this type is the well-known 
om manipadme hum. It has often been misunderstood, for 
it was first reported by travellers quite ignorant of the 
language.^ This was even the case with Klaproth, who 
expounded it in 1831.^ He did not see that mani is not a 
separate word, but only a stem. He thought it might be 
nominative or vocative, but if it were a word and vocative 
it would be mane, and if nominative manih. Really 
manipadme is one word and a feminine vocative,® so that 
with the syllables of invocation om and hum it means 
“ 0 Manipadma Manipadma is ‘‘ she who has a jewel- 
lotus F. W. Thomas thinks that she was a female counter- 
part of Avalokitesvara, but in the Kdrandavyuha, where the 
spell is expounded, there is no trace of such a female being. 

^ The earliest appears to be the Franciscan, Willelm de Rubrak or 
Rubruqnis, who was sent in 1253 to Tartary by Louis IX of France. He gives 
it in the form ou mani hactain, and, as one of the priests told him, says it 
means “ Deus tu nosti Itinerarium in Hecueil de voyages et de Memoires 
publie par la Societe de Geographie, Paris, 1839. 

2 JA., 1831, 185 ff. “ Le sens de la phrase est trfes-claire. Lue Om Mani 
Padma houm elle signifie Oh 1 precieux Lotus, Amen ; et si on lit Om mani 
padme hoHm, Oh ! le Joyau (est) dans le Lotus, Amen.” 

® This was pointed out by W. H. Mill in 1835, but his explanation made no 
impression. H. H. Wilson thought it was a locative, and hence invented the 
bodhisattva Manipadma. That is the only reason why this name occurs in 
the great St. Petersburg Lexicon. The whole matter was finally made 
grammatically clear by F. W. Thomas, JBAS., 1906, 464, and A. H. Franke, 
JBAS., 1915, 397 ff. 
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More probably it is constructed like the rest on the model 
of the Hindu spells.^ Avalokitesvara is represented with 
a lotus in his hand. Manipadma as an epithet does not appear 
to be applied to him, but he has epithets like padmapdni 
‘‘ having a lotus in his hand ”, padmadhara “ bearing a lotus ”, 
and subhapadmahasta having a fair lotus in his hand ”. 
It is not certain, however, that the spell was originally 
connected with Avalokitesvara. The ‘‘ six-syllabled spell ” 
is mentioned in Divydvaddna (613), and probably refers to 
this spell. But there is no mention there of Avalokitesvara. 
Also in the Lotus, although there is much about Avalokites- 
vara and spells, there is no mention of this one. 

Hundreds of dharanis exist, and they are not all mere 
gibberish. They are usually embodied in a sutra as in the 
case of the Atdudtiya-sutta. In the Megha-sutra ^ Buddha 
gives spells to the Nagas for rain-making, which are to be 
uttered by the reciters of the doctrine with particular 
ceremonies. The Aparimitdyurjndna-sutra has been translated 
into Tibetan, Chinese, and North Aryan.^ It is a spell of 
108 syllables for obtaining unlimited life. The great Mahayana 
sutras, like the Lotus itself, come to be treated as magic 
objects bringing blessing to any who hear them, who read 
or write them, or cause them to be written. Of the Lotus 
itself it is said that it is a saviour of all beings from all 
dangers, a releaser from all pains. It is like a pool for the 
thirsty, a fire for the cold, like a garment for the naked, 
a caravan leader for merchants, a mother for her children, 
a ship for those sailing across, a physician for the sick, 
a lamp for those wrapped in darkness, a jewel for the seekers 
of wealth, a universal king for princelets, an ocean for rivers, 
a torch for dispelling all darkness.” Of Chapter 22 it is 
said that it will be like medicine for the sick and suffering. 
On him who has heard this section of the doctrine no bodily 
pain will come, nor old age, nor untimely death 

^ Female counterparts did come to be invented, but they are not found in 
the Kdrandavyuha, nor the tantric sense which became attached to mani 
and padma. 

2 Edited by C. Bendall, JRAS., 1880, 280, but he omits many of the spells 
as being “ gibberish and mysticism 

® Ed. by Walleser, Heidelberg, 1916. 



CHAPTER XV 

POPULAR BODHISATTVA DOCTRINE 


T he bodhisattva’s career is one of long training, a progress 
rising in stages to Buddhahood. But in popular teaching 
its two prominent features are the enormous toils and 
sufferings that the aspirants have undergone, and the 
marvellous blessings that they confer on others. It is to 
these two qualities that the remaining chapters of the Lotus 
are devoted (ch. 22-6). Several bodhisattvas come before 
the two Buddhas in the stupa, but the outstanding one is 
Avalokitesvara.^ These chapters are probably later than 
the first part of the sutra, and they show us another stage, 
but not the last, in the development of the religion of devotion 
or bhakti in Buddhism. 

1 The difficulty in interpreting this name lies in avalokita. The whole may 
mean either “ Lord of avalokita ” or “ the Lord who is avalokita The former 
is the more probable judging by similar compounds — Dharme^vam “ Lord of 
the doctrine ”, Dharamsvara “ Lord of the earth ”, and another title of 
Avalokitesvara, Lokesvara “ Lord of the world ”. Avalokita comes from the 
verb avalokayati “ to look at, to survey ”. It does not mean “ to look down 
at ” (herabschauen). The latest discussion is by H. Zimmer, Z. /. Indologie 
u. It., 1922, 73 ff. There is no doubt that avalokitam can be used as a noun 
“ Looking at or surveying.” Zimmer says that it is not likely that Av. was so 
named from the activity of looking in general. That is so, but he has taken 
no notice of the fact that the verb in Pali is frequently used of Buddha in 
a very special sense. In the Pali commentaries he looks at the world, or surveys 
it, twice a day in order to see what beings need his help (mahdkaruna- 
samdpattito vutthdya lokam volokento, rising from the attainment of great 
compassion and surveying the world, Dtgha com., 673). It is also used in Mvst. 
in the two Avalokita-sutras, where he makes the “ surveys ” before deciding 
where and when to be born. Santideva quotes one of them as Avalokana- 
sutra. VilokitaTTi is also used in the same sense {Mvst., ii, 1 ; Lai., 21 ; but 
olokitdni, Mvst., i, 142). Avalokitesvara, just like Buddha, surveys the world 
in his compassion for all beings, and in this sense is Lord of the survey 
The Lotus itself explains that he is so called because he will help anyone who 
hears his name or bears it in mind, and again in the verse portion (p. 451) 
says : ‘‘ He having seen beings afflicted with many hundred pains, and, as 
he possesses the power of pure knowledge, having beheld (vilokiyd) those 
distressed with many pains, is therefore the saviour in the world including the 
gods.” The same explanation was given by Burnouf {Int., 226) on the 
authority of the Guna-kdran(iavyuha. It is probably the exigency of verse 
which has caused the compound with vi- rather than ava- to be used. Some 
of the Chinese translators read the name as avalokita-svara, and according to 
Giles (Chin. Diet., 6363, 13,209) translated it as kivan “ to gaze at ”, “ to 
view,” yin “ sound ”. This is as meaningless in the Chinese as the Sanskrit, 
but the translators had to make it mean something, so they interpreted it, 
according to Giles, as “ the hear-prayer Bodhisattva ”. Other Chinese 
translators read the word correctly, and translated it “ on-looking sovereign ”. 
Eitel, Handbook of Chinese Buddhism, s.v. 

189 
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Avalokitesvara in Chapter 24 is praised by Buddha for 
the benefits that he confers on all his worshippers. He 
saves from all sorts of misfortunes merely by the utterance, 

reverence, reverence to the giver of safety, Avalokitesvara, 
the bodhisattva, the great being.” There is no reference 
to the six-syllabled spell. He saves from the passions of 
lust, hatred, and stupidity. He bestows offspring and other 
blessings. He assumes different forms in order to reach all 
beings, and appears as a Buddha or one of the Hindu gods, 
Brahma, Indra, Siva. This is exactly the aspect under which 
he appears in the Kdrandavyuha, a sutra devoted expressly 
to him. This sutra is still later than the Lotus^ and shows 
bodhisattva w^orship at its height.^ 

In the Kdrandavyuha there are no polemics against the 
sravakas. The disciples ” had probably lost any importance 
as rivals, and they are not mentioned as being present, 
but there are long lists of bodhisattvas, different classes 
of gods and goddesses, and many hundred thousands of 
laymen, lay women, wanderers, and even Jains (nirgranthas). 
One curious feature is that although it is reckoned a late 
sutra, it preserves some passages from Sarvastivadin works, 
even preserving the arhat doctrine and a mention of their 
Scriptures, evidently when recording old legends. But all 
references to doctrine are quite perfunctory, except belief 
in the merits of Avalokitesvara and the blessings that result 
from worshipping him. 

Buddha was at Sravasti, and rays issued from Avici, 
the lowest hell, adorning and turning to gold the whole city. 
Buddha explained that it was due to the majesty of 
Avalokitesvara, who had entered this hell. On his entrance 
the place became cool, the tortured beings were relieved, 
and Yama, king of the Dharma, praised him in a long eulogy. 
He then went to the city of ghosts (pretas). Water flowed 
from the pores of his skin, and the ghosts were freed from 
hunger and thirst. He then taught them this stitra, their 
heresy of belief in a permanent entity ^ was destroyed, they 
attained to the happy world Sukhavati and became bodhi- 
sattvas. 

Buddha then told of Avalokitesvara’s former merits. 

^ There is an elaboration of the sutra in verse, Guna-kdrandavyuha, 
which has been analysed by Burnouf, Int, 220. 

2 Satkdyadrsti or dtmdtmiyagrdha. This is belief in a self and not peculiar 
to Mahayana. 
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[n the time of Vipasvin Buddha he created the world. From 
bis eyes arose the moon and sun, from his forehead Mahesvara 
(Siva), from his shoulders Brahma and others, from his 
heart Narayana (Vishnu), from his teeth Sarasvati, from 
bis mouth the Wind, from his feet the Earth (dharam), 
and from his belly Varuna. Then he said to Mahesvara, 
thou shalt be Mahesvara when the Kali age arises. Thou 
shalt be called the primal god (ddideva), creator and maker.” 

In the time of Sikhin Buddha he came with a message 
of greeting to Sikhin from Amitabha, the Buddha of 
Sukhavati, the Happy Land, in the western quarter. It 
is Avalokitesvara’s special function to take his worshippers 
there. “ Robed in pure white, flying with the speed of the 
wind, they go to the region of Sukhavati to hear face to 
face the doctrine of Amitabha, and having heard the doctrine 
the pain of transmigration no longer torments their bodies, 
nor old age and death with lust, hate, and stupidity, nor 
the pain of hunger and thirst. They abide in that region 
as long as the firm promise of Avalokitesvara is not fulfilled, 
until all beings are released from all pains, as long as they 
are not set in supreme perfect enlightenment,” that is to 
say, until all become Buddhas. Even in this school the 
final end remains the same, the winning of Nirvana. 

He further teaches beings according to whatever discipline 
they follow. More catholic than in the Lotus^ he assumes 
the form of a Buddha, a Pratyekabuddha, or an arhat in 
order to teach, and even takes the forms of the Hindu gods, 
Mahesvara, etc., and preaches according to the doctrine of 
each. In the time of Visvabhu Buddha he went to the realm 
of the rebel gods, the asuras, and consoled and converted 
them, and then to the dark land of the monsters, the yakshas 
and rakshasas. At his preaching “ some reached the fruit 
of Entering the Stream, some the fruit of Once-returner, 
some arhatship, some supreme enlightenment Then he 
went to the gods of the Pure Abode in the form of a brahmin, 
where, after working a miracle, he declared, ‘‘ I am no god, 
but a man, and have become a bodhisattva, having 
compassion on the abandoned and wretched, and a teacher 
of the way of enlightenment.” 

He also went to Ceylon. Here we find several legends 
that belong to the older schools, and they have been inserted 
in the sutra so mechanically that the older teaching has 
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been preserved. Ceylon was formerly inhabited by female 
rakshasas, monsters who feed on human flesh. He changed 
himself into the lovely form of the god of Love. The monsters 
asked him to be their husband, and he promised, if they 
would do what he ordered. So he expounded to them the 
Noble Eightfold Path, the ten rules of good action, and 
taught them the four Agamas. Some attained the fruit 
of Entering the Stream, or the fruit of Once-returner, of 
Non-returner, some arhatship, some Pratyekabuddhahood. 
This is the so-called Hinayana teaching as it probably stood 
in a sutra used by the compiler of this work. 

From Ceylon he went to Benares, where there were many 
thousands of worms. Taking the form of a bee he hummed 
the invocation to Buddha, the Doctrine, and the Order, 
which revived in them the memory of Buddha, so that they 
all reached Sukhavati and became bodhisattvas. 

Thence he went to Magadha, where a famine had lasted 
for twenty years, and brought down showers of rain and 
food. An old man there explained to the astonished people * 
that this could only be due to the virtues of Avalokitesvara. 

Buddha then tells of the innumerable samadhis attained 
by Avalokitesvara (nearly seventy are named), and of his 
coming to save some shipwrecked merchants from the 
female rakshasas of Ceylon by appearing as a horse and 
taking them back to India.^ 

In each of the hair-pores of Avalokitesvara is a world 
in which those dwell who know his six-syllabled spell, 
om manipadme hum, and they never again wander in trans- 
migration.^ Buddha himself after enormous toils obtained 
the spell from Padmottama Buddha, who had obtained it 
from Amitabha. Buddha, however, sends the bodhisattva 
who has asked him for it to a reciter of the Dharma at Benares 
to receive it. The bodhisattva does so, and when he asks 
for it; a voice from the sky orders the reciter to give it. 
The bodhisattva looks up and sees Avalokitesvara with a lotus 
in his hand. He returns to Buddha and 770,000,000 Buddhas 

^ This is the well-known Rdkshashmtra (so called in Divy,, 524) given in 
full in Mvst.y iii, 67 ; et Divy., 120 ; Rom, Leg,, 332, and a mutilated version 
in JdL, 196. In the earlier form of the story the horse was Buddha, but here 
Avalokitesvara takes his place, and saves the caravan leader, who is Buddha 
in a previous birth. 

^ Rahder quotes from Vimalaklrtinirdeia, “ a bodhisattva can manifest 
in a single pore of his skin all the lands in all the ten quarters, even the sun, 
moon, and stars.” 
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assemble and utter the spell, om cale cule cunye svdhd. The 
acquiring of the great spell is a much greater matter than it 
might seem, as it should be inscribed in a circle {mandala) 
made of certain substances with appropriate divisions 
and figures. 

It is unnecessary to follow the sutra quite to the end. 
Avalokitesvara himself visits Buddha. Mahesvara (Siva) 
comes with his consort Uma and asks for a prophecy. 
Avalokitesvara prophesies that he will become the Buddha 
Bhasmesvara,^ and that Uma will change her sex and become 
the Buddha Umesvara. This is one of the instances in this 
sutra that show a connection with Siva-worship, but there 
is no clear trace as yet of the development of the sexual 
symbolism and practices known as tantric, which came 
to infect both Saivism and Buddhism. 

It will be noticed that there is practically nothing of 
Mahayana doctrine proper beyond bodhisattva worship 
in these sutras, but there are still other aspects of the belief 
to be considered. The happy land, Sukhavati, is merely one 
of the heavens of the Buddhas of the ten points of space, 
which has become important as being the heaven specially 
associated with Avalokitesvara, the bodhisattva attendant 
on Amitabha. There are two sutras called Sukhavatl-vyuha^ 
which lavish all their powers of description in portraying 
a heaven surpassing in bliss any of those of rival religions or 
even of rival Buddhas. 

The longer Sukhdvatl-vyuha is in form much like the 
Lotus. It is chiefly the qualities of Tathagatas that are 
eulogized. Buddha gives a list of eighty-one Buddhas, the 
last of whom was Lokesvararaja. This Buddha described 
to his disciple Dharmakara the perfections of innumerable 
Buddha fields. The disciple took all these Buddha fields 
and conceived a field eighty-one times more excellent than 
all those which had been described. He vowed to become its 
Buddha, and now he dwells in it, the Happy Land Sukhavati, 
as Amitabha, the Buddha of immeasurable light and of 
immeasurable life (Amitayus). The two chief bodhisattvas 
there are Avalokitesvara and Mahasthamaprapta. This is the 
only mention in the sutra of Avalokitesvara’s importance. 
In the shorter Sukhdvatwyuha he is not mentioned at all. 

^ “ Lord of ashes ” ; ^iva is known as Bhasma^ddhikam “ performing 
purification with ashes ”, and similar epithets. 
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Both here and in the Lotus the chief interest is confined 
to the nature of Tathagatas and their worship. The great 
growth of bodhisattva worship appears to be later. This 
growth was a natural development in a country where 
bhakti, devotion to a personal god like Krishna and Siva, 
had assumed such dimensions. Attempts have been made to 
explain the bodhisattvas as transformations of Hindu gods, 
but this appears to be a needless complication in stating the 
problem. There is no need to seek the personalities of the 
bodhisattvas in another religion. They already existed in 
great numbers as the product of free invention, and their 
worship was only an extension of Buddha worship, which 
was older even than the Mahayana movement. Bodhisattva 
worship was a rival movement rather than an imitation of 
Hindu forms of devotion. When a few of them had become 
popular, like Avalokitesvara, Mahjusri, and Vajrapani, 
it is not surprising if they took over some of the characteristic 
features of the rival deities. Avalokitesvara has some of 
the features of Siva. In the Kdrandavyuha he even has the 
same title, Mahesvara. Yet he is quite distinct, and when the 
god Mahesvara is introduced it is as a disciple and worshipper 
of the great Lord Avalokitesvara. Another bodhisattva 
in these sutras is Manjusri. He is here a great being, but 
not essentially different from the others. Later he becomes 
of very different significance, but we can see how he has 
developed from a simple bodhisattva. His origin needs no 
explaining, but once he existed and became popular, more 
and more virtues and powers could be claimed for him which, 
in the eyes of his worshippers, would make him outrival the 
gods of the other religions. 

A very different way of considering Bodhisattvahood 
is that taken by the actual individuals who entered upon 
the career. This aspect, so far as it belongs to Mahayana, 
is still practically free from metaphysical questions. It 
is seen at its best in the works of Santideva, a poet and 
bodhisattva of the seventh century a.d. According to the 
Tibetan author, Taranatha, he was born as a king’s son in 
Surat. When he was to be chosen crown prince, he was 
persuaded by Manjusri and Tara in a dream to renounce 
the throne. Taranatha also records his later life and seven 
of his miracles, which do not appear very credible. 

Santideva has been called the Thomas a Kempis of 
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Buddhism. He was evidently a character who had a true 
vocation for the bodhisattva’s ideal — the saving of all 
creatures. He might, like Abou ben Adhem, have said, 
‘ write me as one who loves his fellow-men.” His Sikshdsa- 
Thuccaya (collection of the rules of instruction) is a poem of 
swenty-seven verses, to which he has added a long 
3 ommentary consisting chiefly of extracts from the Mahay ana 
Scriptures. It is a book of moral rules for the bodhisattva 
^vho has made the vow and is beginning the training, and 
.t forms a bodhisattva Vinaya, as it calls itself. He begins 
by emphasizing the importance of the thought of winning 
enlightenment. It is more important even than true doctrine, 
for the bodhisattva can still develop the qualities of a Buddha. 
A.11 beings like himself shun dangers and pain, and there is 
ao reason why he should preserve himself rather than others. 
He should make his vow of moral restraint in the presence 
of a Buddha or spiritual teacher, for in thinking of them he 
will be the less likely to break it. He must avoid evil ways, 
evil and frivolous company, and the special sins that beset 
the bodhisattva when he begins his career (ddikarmika). 
Of these there are eight : (1) discouraging hearers by 

preaching the doctrine in a way unsuited to their disposition, 
(2) persuading them to follow the Career of disciples or 
Pratyekabuddhas on the ground that the Perfections are 
too high for them, (3) teaching that the study of Mahayana 
makes it unnecessary to keep the Pratimoksha or the moral 
rules, (4) disparaging the Career of disciples, (5) speaking 
grudgingly of others and exalting oneself, (6) boasting of 
one’s attainments for the sake of gain and glory, (7) when 
in the state of a king’s priest or minister robbing and injuring 
the Order, (8) when in the state of a king causing corruption 
amongst the monks. 

Santideva is throughout chiefly interested in the moral 
training of the bodhisattva, and has very little to say about 
the higher attainments. He gives the ten great vows according 
to the Dasabhumika-sutra (below, p. 206) and discusses the 
Causal Formula, but ends by saying well, we know indeed 
that the compounded is very bad and evil, and we will make 
a cutting off of this combination and assemblage, but for 
the sake of the ripening of beings we will not proceed to 
a complete cessation of all compounded things 

What iSantideva tells us in this work is expressed chiefly 
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in extracts from Mahayana sutras, and from these we gain 
a much more favourable impression of Mahayana literature 
than is afforded by such works as the Lotus. Santideva 
was no doubt an exceptional character, but the fact that 
such a man and such teaching could appear in the seventh 
century, and could obtain recognition as one of the most 
prominent teachers, shows that Buddhism was not in a general 
state of moral decadence. The degeneration which appeared 
affected certain schools, according as they suffered from the 
corruptions to which ascetic movements are always exposed, 
or as they adopted beliefs and practices foreign to Buddhism. 

Santideva’s Bodhicarydvatdra, entrance into training 
for enlightenment,” has been called the finest poem in 
Buddhism. It is remarkable not merely as literature, but 
most of all in its personal aspect of the revelation of a deeply 
religious mind. He is filled with the thought that he must 
strive through unnumbered births to acquire the virtues 
through which in the presence of the Buddhas he prays to 
become a tranquillizer of all the pains of all beings. There 
is a system of worship for bodhisattvas on which his prayers 
seem to be based ^ : (1) Praise of the Buddhas, (2) acts of 
worship, (8) confession of sin, (4) praise of virtue, 
(5) exhorting Buddhas to preach and asking them to delay 
their Nirvana, (6) rise of the thought of enlightenment, 
(7) transference of his own merits for the benefit of other 
beings. His confession thus begins : 

Whatever sin I have done or caused to be done in numberless births 
or in this, whatever through my delusion I have approved to my hurt, 
that I confess as misdeed, and now am tortured by remorse. 

Whatever sin I have committed against the three Jewels, against 
mother and father, or against teachers and others, in deed, word, and 
thought, with many vices and offences, O Guides, all that grievous 
sin I confess. 

And how may I escape it ? I am ever afflicted, O Guides, let not 
death come too soon upon me, ere my sin is destroyed. 

His thought of enlightenment thus finds expression : 

Thus through all the good done by me may I become a tranquillizer 
of all the pains of all beings. 

May I become medicine for the sick and their physician, their support 
until sickness comes not again. 

Their pains of hunger and thirst may I quench with showers of food 
and drink ; in the famines at the end of an age may I become drink 
and nourishment. 


^ Dhs.f 14 ; cf. La Valine Poussin, Bouddhism e, etudes et mat.y p. 100. 
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May I become an unfailing store for the wretched, and be first to 
supply them with the manifold things of their need. 

My own self and my pleasures, all my righteousness, past, present, 
and future, I sacrifice without regard, in order to achieve the welfare 
of ail beings. 

For himself he has one consolation, the knowledge of the 
two truths, which he will one day reach in its perfection with 
the Perfection of Wisdom. 

When to them that are burnt in the fire of pain shall I bring peace 
through my favours born from the rain-clouds of my merit ? When 
shall I in reverence teach the Void to them that look upon things 
as real ? 



CHAPTER XVI 

THE BODHISATTVA’S CAREER 


T WO aspects of Mahay ana doctrine, which seem to show 
no relation to each other, stand out in great contrast. 
There is the religious side of the worship of saintly beings 
with the ideal of a succession of lives of heroic virtues, and 
the philosophical side developing the boldest speculations 
in logic and epistemology. The cause of this contrast was 
inherent in Buddhism from the beginning — the division into 
the monastic order and the laity. The layman received 
instruction from the Order, “ discourses about almsgiving, 
morality, heaven, the evils of lusts, the worthlessness of 
the defilements, and the blessing of renunciation,” as 
a standing description expresses it. Only to those whose minds 
were disposed and who were ready to leave a household 
life were the four Truths taught. 

The layman while in the world was a member of a society 
in which caste was not merely a religious belief but part 
of the structure of society. As a member of that society, 
however well disposed he was to the Order, he still had 
his caste duties to fulfil. From birth, and even before birth, 
ceremonies were performed for his well-being, and he remained 
subject to household rites and sacraments at every stage of 
life. Buddhism made no attempt to abolish the caste system. 
We find passages where rites and sacrifices are reinterpreted 
and moralized, but no condemnation of them as such.^ 
It was only when a person entered the Order that his clan 
was merged in the clan of ascetics and he became a son of 

^ The Sigdlovdda-sutta, Digha^ iii, 180, is well known. It has been called the 
householder’s book of discipline (gihi-vinaya). It is not in the ordinary sense 
a discourse, but consists of a poem of tw^enty-six verses with an introductory 
legend and a commentary. The question whether a layman can become an 
arhat is a perversity of expression. The real question is what are the con- 
ditions for becoming an arhat. If a layman can fulfil these conditions (and 
sudden conversion and insight are admitted), then, of course, he becomes an 
arhat. But in so doing he has cut off everything that binds him to the world, 
and even if he lives in a house he is exempt from the passions. The problem 
appears to have arisen from the fact that legends of the earliest period speak 
of laymen attaining arhatship at once. These do not belong to serious 
history. 
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Buddha. As a layman he kept the five moral precepts with 
three further rules of abstinence on the fast-days. 

In the older literature the religion of the layman appears 
to be much as we find it in Hindu ritual books. Kings 
performed great sacrifices, and the ordinary layman his 
daily rites. This theory of the whole duty of man was compre- 
hended for the Hindu in the Karma-mimamsa system, which 
made salvation depend upon karma, this karma being the 
due performance of the sacrifices as understood by the 
brahmin priesthood. Upanishadic thought had already 
advanced beyond this point, but the teaching of the 
Upanishads was not intended for the ordinary layman, nor 
was it meant to make the sacrifices superfluous except for 
those who by following a special training had reached a higher 
stage. 

But for the layman a new type of religion arose. It may 
in its origin not have been brahminical at all, but it finally 
became absorbed in Hinduism. In this type we find an 
exclusive devotion (bhakti) to one god, a personal being who 
promises salvation to all that faithfully worship him. The 
earliest literary example of this type is the BhagavadgUdj 
the poem in which the god Krishna transforms the doctrine 
of karma by teaching that action should not be performed 
for the sake of the resulting merit or pleasure, but that 
salvation depends upon the god’s power to save his devoted 
worshippers. The importance of the work here is only as 
one example of the emotional religions which permeated 
popular Hinduism. We have no evidence to place the contact 
of such religions with Buddhism earlier than the second 
century b.c.^ It is from that period that we find archaeological 
evidence for the existence of the religion of bhakti, and it 
is also from that time that the worship of bodhisattvas 

^ Krishna worship and the Bhagavadgltd may be much older than this. The 
poem is placed before the rise of Buddhism by Professor Belvaikar {Shree 
Gopal Basil Mallik Lectures, 1925) and Professor Dasgupta (Hist. Ind. Philos., 
ii, 549). There is nothing in the history of Buddhism to disprove this. The poem 
arose in the west of India, and may well have existed there for a long time 
before coming into contact with Buddhism. Krishna is not mentioned in the 
Pali suttas. In one of the latest books there are two references to the worship 
of Vasudeva (Mahdnidd., i, 89, 92), but we do not know if this god was then 
identified with Krishna. The story of Krishna (with no reference to his divine 
character) occurs in Jdt., 454. There is no reason why his character as a god 
should have been suppressed if it had been known, for the Buddhists were 
fond of making the Hindu gods supporters of Buddhism. Both Krishna and 
Siva are found in later Buddhist works. Cf. R. G. Bhandarkar, Vaispamsm ; 
V. G. Bhat, The Bhagavadgltd, a study. 
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appears in Buddhism. The belief in bodhisattvas may well 
have developed naturally out of the story of the historical 
Buddha and his previous existences. The career which he 
undertook came to be looked upon as a possible career for 
all, and the inventiveness of the Mahayanists supplied the 
names of numberless bodhisattvas. There can be little doubt 
that the bhakti worship which the Buddhist layman found 
all round him stimulated exactly the same kind of worship 
as we find in the popular bodhisattva doctrine. 

Besides the worship of these great beings, there was 
a theoretical treatment of the stages of the bodhisattva’s 
career by the various schools of Buddhist education. The 
earliest is in the Mahdvastu, where a list of ten stages is 
given. Here we meet the same problem as in the case of 
Sarvastivada doctrine, namely, as to whether this can be 
called a borrowing from Mahayana. It does not seem as if 
there is any one school which can be spoken of as the 
originator of this doctrine and as the source from which 
the rest have borrowed it. The conception of a Buddha 
as a man who strove through numberless births is wider 
than any school. When the Sarvastivadins began to teach 
that anyone through Buddha’s teaching might make the 
vow to become a Buddha, we have no reason to believe 
that there was a distinct Mahayana school from which they 
could have borrowed it. The reason why we are asked to 
consider the doctrine of a bodhisattva’s career a borrowing 
from Mahayana is that the Pali form of early Buddhism was 
once taken as a standard and compared with Mahayana. 
Everything not found in it was supposed to be Mahayana. 
But the main line of descent of Buddhist doctrine in India 
is through the Sarvastivadins and Mahasanghikas. They 
continued their development long after the Thera vadins 
had passed to Ceylon and disappeared from India. In India 
Sarvastivadins, Mahasanghikas, and Mahayanists remained 
in contact, living and teaching in the same monasteries. 
All sorts of borrowings would thus be possible, but we do 
not know enough of the origin of Mahayana to be able to 
say that the new doctrines started in a Mahayana school 
and then infected the older teaching. It was the m airing 
of these doctrines the exclusive teaching that constituted 
a new school, but still one in which the older teaching could 
be looked upon as a preliminary stage of the new. The real 
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break comes with the doctrine of the Void, a break so violent 
that the teaching of two kinds of truth was needed to preserve 
the formulas of the old religion. 

In the teaching of the Mahasanghikas, as expressed in 
the Mahdvastu, the differences from Mahayana are still 
more distinct. The ten stages of the Bodhisattva’s career 
are not the same as in Mahayana. The most that can be said 
is that they may have been elaborated in rivalry with some 
Mahayana school. The conception of the career in the 
Mahdvastu also shows more primitive features. It is described 
not as a career for any bodhisattva, but as having been the 
career of Sakyamuni and previous Buddhas. In this respect 
it agrees much with the Theravadin conception. Both omit 
the characteristic teaching of Mahayana that all may become 
Buddhas. There will be future Buddhas, but each is chosen 
by a Buddha to be his successor. The Mahdvastu teaches 
that one of the five necessary actions of a Buddha is to 
appoint a successor, a viceroy or crown prince {yuvardjd) 
who is to be consecrated. Sakyamuni himself appointed 
Ajita, the bodhisattva, who after him will become a Buddha 
named Ajita of the Maitreya gotra in the city of Bandhuma.^ 

The Mahdvastu is a long exposition of the career of the 
bodhisattva, but it always refers to the historical bodhisattva, 
Gotama, or as it usually calls him, Sakyamuni. It begins 
by explaining the four kinds of conduct of bodhisattvas, 
(1) their conduct as natural unconverted men (prakrticaryd), 
when they follow the ordinary moral rules, pay reverence 
to Buddhas and their disciples, but do not produce the 
thought of attaining perfect enlightenment, (2) their conduct 
in making the vow {pranidhdna) to become a Buddha, 
(3) their conduct in practising the ten stages leading to 
Buddhahood (anulomacaryd), (4) their reaching a stage from 
which there is no falling back {avaivartacaryd). 

The stages {bhumi) are ten, and are described in a chapter 
called the Dasabhumika (i, 63-193). 

The chapter begins by giving in verse the story of the 
elder Kasyapa hearing of the death of Buddha, Buddha’s 
funeral, and an account of the first Council. Kasyapa then 
asks Katyayana to set forth the career of the Buddhas. 

^ i, 51 ; the other four actions are setting in motion the Wheel of the 
Doctrine, converting his mother, his father, and beings who are capable of 
becoming Buddhists. 
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(1) The first stage is Durdrohd, hard to reach.’’ In this 
stage bodhisattvas are at first unconverted. They exercise 
the eight good qualities of liberality, compassion, zeal, 
unweariedness, absence of pride, study of all the sastras, 
heroism, taking leave of the world, and steadfastness. 
Through certain vices (sensual pleasures, sloth, not practising 
the thought of impermanence), they may fail to reach the 
next stage. This means that they are reborn again and again 
in this stage till those vices are eradicated. Those who are 
to advance make the vow to attain perfect enlightenment. 
This produces greater merit than if they were to make a gift 
of the whole of India heaped up with jewels. 

(2) Second stage, Baddhamdnd, “ bound.” Here they have 
a dislike for existences. They have twenty special inclinations : 
good, kind, sweet, etc. On account of tw^enty-eight vices (love 
of gain and praise, etc.) they may fail to reach the next stage. 

(3) Third stage, Pushpamanditd, '' adorned with flowers.” 
They sacrifice their wealth and themselves to obtain a single 
‘‘ well-spoken ” verse of the Doctrine, and through fourteen 
vices may fail to reach the next stage. 

(4) Fourth stage, Rucird, beautiful.” The bodhisattvas 
avoid certain great crimes at this stage, and receive births 
as gods or in high positions. For sins such as corrupting 
nuns they may fail to reach the next stage. 

(5) In the fifth stage, Citravistard, ‘‘of varied expanse,” they 
look on all existence as on fire with lust, hate, and delusion. 

(6) They arrive at the sixth stage, Rupavati, “ of fair 
form,” with the thought, “few delights has this terrible 
whirlpool of the world.” At this point it is explained that 
there are never two Buddhas in one Buddha-field, but there 
are innumerable Buddhas each in a separate field or universe. 
There are certain hindering vices mentioned here, but the 
passage is corrupt. 

(7) Seventh stage, Durjayd, “hard to conquer.” Their 
minds turn to self control. Through the thought of great 
compassion they pass to the next stage. The three last 
stages are arranged according to the stages of the life of 
a prince who becomes a universal monarch — ^his birth, 
appointment as viceroy, and consecration. Throughout 
these there is no turning back. 

(8) Eighth stage, JanmanideSa, “ discussion of birth.” 
A list of Buddhas is given, under whom in the first seven 
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births Sakyamuni made the roots of goodness to grow and 
became a son of the Buddhas. In this stage bodhisattvas 
are to be looked upon as Buddhas. They are eloquent and 
great teachers.^ 

(9) Ninth stage, Yauvardj^ja, ‘‘ viceroyship.” The list 
of such Buddhas is continued. Some of them, as Dr. Rahder 
notes, are named from their eloquence, 

(10) Tenth stage, Abhisheka, '' consecration as king.’’ 
The bodhisattvas are born in the Tushita heaven, and then 
have a desire for a human existence. Although they are 
spoken of in the plural, the individual described is always 
Sakyamuni. A long account is given of his conception and 
birth with the special doctrines of the Mahasanghikas 
concerning the nature of bodhisattvas. The bodhisattvas 
are not really produced by parents. They arise of their own 
choice, and their birth is apparitional. When they are born 
they have the knowledge of all human arts. They do not 
indulge in sensual pleasures. Rahula was not Buddha’s 
son in the course of nature, but arose (as universal monarchs 
do) by apparitional birth. This is the logical result of the 
doctrine that the Buddhas have extinguished the passions 
and are undefiled by contact with the world. Although 
bodhisattvas develop into beings in whom human action is 
a mere appearance, yet they have begun as ordinary fallible 
creatures, and it is through their great compassion and desire 
to save all beings that they have arrived at a state beyond 
the world of impermanence, pain, and soullessness. This 
is unlike the gnostic docetism which represented the essentially 
divine as assuming the mere appearance of the human. 
Indian thought never conceived any fundamental difference 
in kind between the human and the divine. Whether as in 
Vedic thought they started with the One and reached the 
individual, or as in Buddhism extended the individual into 
a universal principle, the conception always resulted in 
pantheism or pancosmism according to the aspect emphasized. 

This description of the bodhisattva’s career has nothing 
essentially out of harmony with the older teaching. There 
is no bodhisattva-worship and the purpose of the whole 
scheme is to show how the worship culminates in attaining 

^ Dr. N. Dutt says that in the last four stages there is hardly anything more 
than a mere mention of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas who attained them, but he 
has overlooked a long description, especially of the eighth stage, pp. 105-6. 
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the nature of a Buddha. The bodhisattva in gradually getting 
rid of moral vices, of desire for existence, and false views, 
is following the training of the disciple. The difference 
comes when he decides not to realize the truths under another 
Buddha, but deliberately to submit himself to a further 
series of rebirths so that he can in time acquire the virtues 
and qualities that belong only to a Buddha and become 
a teacher of gods and men. 

The Theravada teaching is much the same, but, as has 
been pointed out (p. 171), the doctrine is discussed only in 
one Pali work, the Buddhavarnsa, This work is quoted 
in the Mahdvastu, so that it certainly existed in another 
school, and it is possible that it was adopted as it stood 
by the Thera vadins. It shows considerable development 
of the doctrine, as in the clear statement made by the 
bodhisattva to postpone his Nirvana, in the list of the eight 
qualities required to make a Buddha, and in the list of the 
ten Perfections. But there is no list of bhumis, and the 
commentator on the Jdtaka seems to have .mo notion of 
the significance of the Perfection of wisdom {pannd). For 
the Theravadins this is the full knowledge of the arhat, 
and for the Mahayanists the apprehension of the highest 
Mahayana doctrine, but the commentator explains it by 
instancing some Jatakas in which the bodhisattva showed 
great intelligence and practical sense. This makes it appear 
as a fragment adopted from a school where the doctrine was 
much more complete and systematized. 

The fullest Mahayana statement of the bodhisattva 
doctrine is in the Dasabhumika-sutra. Another scheme of 
ten stages appears here and is repeated with variations 
in other works. The stages of progress to arhatship already 
existed in the older doctrine, and they have been enlarged 
and adapted to the bodhisattva’s career.^ There can be no 
doubt that such schemes formed part of the regular oral 

^ Dr. N. Dutt speaks of “ a list of ten Hinayanic bhumis ” as occurring in 
the jSatasdhasrikd, a Mahayana work, but this is a misapprehension. It is not 
a single list, but the names of the three stages or goals attained by following 
the three yanas. The first seven are a list of the stages of the aspirant for 
arhatship. It ends with krtavl “ he who has done what he had to do ”, i.e. 
the arhat. This list occurs separately in Mvyut, 50, where it is expressly 
called the stages of the disciple. The eighth is the Pratyekabuddhabhumi, 
which is also a separate career and stage and “ hinayanic ”. The two last are 
Bodhisattvabhumi and Buddhabhumi, and are probably intended to be 
contrasted with the previous careers. Dr. Dutt, however, tries to equate 
the whole ten with the ten Mahayana stages ; Aspects^ pp. 286-9. 
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teaching of the schools. The teaching would differ accordifi^^ 
to the school and the character of the individual teachers, 
for it is combined all through with the other doctrines 
prominent in each school. This rivalry and hostility is very 
clear in the Bodhisattvabhumi, a work of the Yogachara school. 

The general career of the bodhisattva is given in the 
Carydmdrgahhumisutra^ “ A bodhisattva who practises 
the career progresses gradually and little by little till the 
moment when he arrives at supreme wisdom. By means of 
the six Perfections he discerns the practice of the Void. 
After having accumulated merits during innumerable cycles 
he acquires the career of a Buddha. Like a young soldier 
who advances, at first he is poor, but gradually he obtains 
great riches. By making efforts he is promoted to the 
grade of lieutenant ; finally he becomes general. By degrees 
he is raised to the dignity of governor of a province, receiving 
360,000 measures of rice as revenue. Successively he becomes 
minister of second rank, of first rank, universal monarch, 
king of the gods. Thus he who practises the stages of the 
career of the bodhisattvas produces the thought of enlighten- 
ment, fulfils (the Perfections of) almsgiving, morality, 
patience, heroism, meditation, and wisdom in succession. 
He vanquishes the six movements of the heart (contentment, 
anger, sadness, joy, love, hatred), rejects the three poisons 
(passions, hatred, stupidity) and the cover of the skandhas. 
He turns to the three modes of release, arrives at the condition 
of not turning back, and approaches the state of being bound 
to existence by only one birth. As in polishing a mirror 
the iron is washed, cleaned, and smoothed, so that it is 
thinned and at last reflects images, so the bodhisattva 
practises the six Perfections, and accumulates merits until 
the moment when he becomes a Buddha and saves the 
world. He cares for all beings as if they were his children. 
His gradual exercise of the career is like the waxing of the 
moon, the growth of plants, or the building of a house followed 
by the feast of inauguration.” 

The Dasabhumika-sutra ^ describes how the Lord was in 

^ Translated into Chinese, a.d. 284. The above passage is from 
Dr. Rahder’s version given in his edition of Da^dbh.^ p. xxi. 

2 Rahder says that Paramartha says that this sutra belongs to the 
Mahasanghikas. If this is correct, all that it means is that the sect which used 
this sutra claimed to belong to that school. This is likely enough, but it was 
certainly not the sect that produced the Mahdvastu. 
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the heaven of the Paranirmitavasavartin gods (the highest 
of the heavens of sense, next to the heaven of Brahma). 
It was in the second week after he had attained enlighten- 
ment, and he was surrounded by bodhisattvas, first of whom 
was Vajragarbha, and by unspeakably numerous bodhisattvas 
from other buddha-fields. At that time Vajragarbha entered 
a form of concentration called Mahayanaprabhasa, 

splendour of Mahayana.” Thereupon a host of Tathagatas 
from other universes, all called Vajragarbha, showed them- 
selves and approved. They stroked Vajragarbha’s head, 
and he rose up from the trance. Then he addressed the 
bodhisattvas about the stage of knowledge {jndnabhumi) 
which all bodhisattvas enter, gave a list of the ten 
bodhisattva-stages, and became silent. The bodhisattva 
Vimukticandra implored him to expound them, and Vajra- 
garbha replied that if they were to hear those inconceivable 
things, doubt and disputes might arise. Hence it was through 
compassion that he kept silent. All the bodhisattvas with 
one voice implored him, and then a ray of light issued from 
Sakyamuni’s forehead illumining the ten quarters. It went 
round and formed in the air a cell like a shining cloud of 
rays, and from it, through the might of Buddha, came a voice 
telling him to utter his exposition by the power of the 
Buddhas. Vajragarbha consented, but begged their attention 
and reverence in listening to it. 

A thing most difficult in words to utter ; 

But this immeasurable might of Buddha 

Has entered me, and these embodied rays, 

Through the great might whereof I have the power, 

1. The first stage is Pramuditd, ‘‘ joyous.” Here the 
bodhisattva, who has formerly done good deeds and caused 
the roots of goodness to grow, produces the thought of 
enlightenment. He thus passes beyond the stage of the 
common man and enters the family of the Tathagatas. 
He becomes joyful and cheerful, remembering the Buddhas 
and bodhisattvas and their achievements. As he has no 
thought or love of self, he is free from the five fears of not 
making a livelihood, of disgrace, of death, of an evil destiny, 
or timidity in assemblies. He has great compassion, and 
makes ten great vows : (1) in all realms and in all ways to 
perform great worship to Buddhas, (2) to preserve the 
teaching of aU the Buddhas wherever and whenever it shall 
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appear, (3) to see the rising of Buddhas in all fields from the 
time when they leave the Tushita heaven down to their 
final Nirvana, (4) to vow the thought of enlightenment 
for attaining all the Perfections and all the stages, (5) to 
ripen all beings in every form of birth and in all planes of 
the universe, and set them in omniscience, (6) to perceive 
all the differences that exist in all universes, (7) to purify 
all Buddha-fields and delight beings according to their 
dispositions, (8) to bring about one disposition in all 
bodhisattvas, to attain to each birth in his own body, to 
prevent interruption in the practice of a bodhisattva’s 
career and attain the inconceivable Mahay ana, (9) to 
practise the bodhisattva’s career which is set going without 
turning back, to get a body like Bhaishajyaraja ^ or like 
a wishing gem, (10) to be enlightened with the highest 
perfect enlightenment in all worlds, to show forth the whole 
career of a Buddha from his state as a child and an ordinary 
man to his final nirvana. 

For the purifying of this stage he has ten qualities : faith, 
compassion, friendliness, liberality, endurance of weariness, 
knowledge of sastras, knowledge of the world, modesty 
and shyness, firmness. 

2. In the second stage, Vimald, “ pure,” he avoids the 
ten sins of body, speech, and mind. Of the Ten Perfections 
morality is practised to the greatest extent but not the others. 

8. By practising ten dispositions of mind he reaches the 
third stage, Prabhdkan^ “ luminous.” He perceives 
impermanence in all compound things. He practises the eight 
stages of trance, the four brahmaviharas, the magic powers, 
and the five higher knowledges. He sees many Buddhas, 
the bonds of lust, of body, and of becoming are weakened, 
and the bonds of heresy are destroyed. His dispositions 
of gentleness, patience, etc., are purified, and he especially 
practises the Perfection of patience. 

4. He passes to the fourth stage, Arcishmat% “brilliant,” 
by practising ten dharmdlokas, lights of the Doctrine, 
examining the world of living beings, etc. Pie then practises 
ten qualities that ripen knowledge, the four contemplations, 
the five faculties of faith, etc., the bodhyangas, and the 

^ Here identified with Bhaishajyagura, a Buddha who wished that his 
body should attain enlightenment shining like lapis lazuli, that his name 
should cure maladies and release prisoners. His heaven is in the eastern 
quarter, as Amitabha’s is in the west. See Pelliot, BEFEO., iii, 33, 1903. 
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eight-fold Way. His mind becomes more kindly and soft, 
doubts are cut off, his dispositions are purified. He renounces 
the world in the teaching of a Tathagata, and practises the 
Perfection of heroism. 

5. He passes to the fifth stage, Sudurjayd, '' hard to 
conquer,” by practising uniformity and purity of disposition 
with regard to ten matters : the doctrines of past, future, 
and present Buddhas, morality, etc. He understands the 
four Truths, becomes skilled in ten kinds of truth, relative, 
absolute, etc., and duly knows that all compounded things 
are unreal and vain. Out of compassion he learns secular 
arts which wdll be useful to all beings, mathematics, medicine, 
different forms of literature, knowledge of metals, astrology, 
interpretation of dreams, etc. Still more during his lives in 
this stage does he renounce the world and become a preacher. 
He specially practises the Perfection of dhyana (meditation). 

6. The sixth stage, Ahhimukh% ‘‘ facing,” is reached 
through the ten samenesses of things. This list is a statement 
of the Mahayana principle that all particular things are 
unreal, without a mark, without arising or origin, like the 
illusion of a dream, etc. But through his compassion he 
looks at the originating and passing away of the world as if 
it were real, and meditates on the twelvefold Causal Formula 
in ten different schemes. But reflecting that there is no 
self, no creature, no individual, he enters upon the three 
releases of voidness, signlessness, and aimlessness. These are 
the characteristics of things in reality, but he retains the 
ideas of self and other, doer and perceiver, existence and non- 
existence. 

So far, it will be seen, he has practised all the stages that 
lead to arhatship. But now he turns away from the stages 
of disciple and pratyekabuddha. He has reached pmjnd 
(pannd), which in the older teaching meant the full know- 
ledge of the arliat. The term is still retained, but now it has 
the additional meaning which the Mahayanists put into it — 
the knowledge of the truth of things as they understood it. 
In this sense, as the Perfection practised at this stage, it is 
usually caled the Perfection of Wisdom, 

T. In the seventh stage, Durangamd, “ going far,” he 
practises the Perfection of skill in expedients {updyakausalya). 
He also practises all the ten Perfections, (1) giving, by giving 
his root of virtue in his desire for buddha-knpwledge, 
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(2) morality, in extinguishing all the defilements, (3) patience, 
in his pity and love for all beings, (4) heroism, in acts of 
extreme goodness, (5) meditation, in aiming at omniscience, 
(6) wisdom, in considering with approval the doctrine of the 
non-arising of all things, (7) skill in expedients (for converting 
beings), in his efforts for unlimited knowledge, (8) the vow, 
in his efforts to make the supremely highest vow, (9) power, 
in being able to change his form and teach beings of other 
careers according to their dispositions, (10) knowledge in 
acquiring the true knowledge of all things. 

He practises in their fullness the four elements of popularity. 
These are, giving or liberality, pleasant speech, beneficent 
conduct, and impartiality. Like a skilled sailor who knows 
the nature of waves and currents and embarks on a great 
ship in the ocean but is not defiled by the filthy water, so 
the bodhisattva in the seventh stage has entered the great 
ocean of omniscience and has embarked on the great ship 
of the Perfections, but he does not yet realize cessation 
(Nirvana). Pie has the knowledge of a Buddha and exercises 
to the full his task of saving aU beings. 

The eighth stage is Acald, immovable.’’ He knows that 
things are non-existent, and he is beyond the pleasures of 
body, speech, and mind, like a man who has awakened from 
a dream and perceives that his dream experience was unreal. 
Buddhas then ask him to acquire the ten powers of a 
Tathagata (above, p. 149) and the four subjects of confidence. 
He continues to preach and acquire further powers. 

In the ninth stage, Sddhumatl, “ the stage of the good,” 
he understands still more the methods of converting beings. 
As a preacher of the Doctrine he develops the four methods 
of analysis of a bodhisattva (see p. 159), and preaches in 
all universes. The analysis here, however, is that of Mahay ana 
doctrine. 

The tenth stage, Dharmameghd, “ cloud of dharmas,” 
is also called Ahhisheka, consecration.” The bodhisattva 
attains all forms of concentration. A vast lotus appears, 
and the bodhisattva sits on it in the concentration called the 
knowledge of the omniscient. Other lotuses appear, on which 
other bodhisattvas from the ten quarters sit and gaze at 
him. An earthquake shakes all the universes, and rays of 
light issue appeasing the pains of all creatures. Rays issue 
from the foreheads of the assembled Buddhas and rest on 
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his head. He is thus consecrated {abhishikta, lit. sprinkled), 
and called a fully enlightened Buddha, just as a universal 
monarch takes his eldest son and “ sprinkles ’’ him as viceroy 
with water from the four oceans. The bodhisattva through 
his skill in remembering is able to take up and keep in mind 
all the clouds of dharmas showered on him by the buddhas 
in his presence, but he still has to be reborn once. Then when 
he descends from the Tushita heaven to this world, he is 
ready to undertake all the prescribed actions of a Buddha 
in saving creatures. It is easy to see, without a special theory 
of docetism, why such a being in his last existence acts by 
merely conforming to the custom of the world. 

Other discussions of the bodhisattva’s career are found, 
and it is clear that the subject was discussed and elaborated 
by different schools variously without any great changes in 
system or principle. The Bodhisattvabhumi is a work of the 
Yogachara school, and goes into minute details. It begins 
by discussing the ten principles which belong to the career 
of a bodhisattva, and it adds two more stages. These are 
preliminary and previous to making the vow. (1) Gotrabhumi, 
the stage in which the destined bodhisattva comes to belong 
to the clan or family of Buddhas. It corresponds to the 
prakrticaryd, the ‘‘ natural ” conduct of the bodhisattva 
as given in the Mahdvastu (above p. 201). Five gotras are 
given in the Mahdvyutpatti (61), (a) that of the disciple’s 
career, (6) pratyekabuddha’s career, (c) tathagata’s career 
(which the bodhisattva follows), (d) undetermined gotra, 
(e) absence of gotra. The last not absolutely predestined 
destinies. Those whose gotra is undetermined or non-existent 
may in some instances originate roots of goodness through 
the teaching of bodhisattvas or Buddhas. The second 
preliminary stage is Adhimukticarydbhmni, stage of aspira- 
tion,” in which the thought of enlightenment has been 
formed, but the vow has not yet been made. 

Another classification of the bodhisattva’s career made 
by the Bodhisattvabhumi^ a Yogachara elaboration, is the 
division into twelve (or including the Buddha stage) 
thirteen viharas, “ abodes.” It is a scholastic addition 
which does not carry the conception any further.^ 

^ The chapter on viharas has been published by Rahder in the Da^dbhumika- 
sulrat and it has been analysed by La Vallee Poussin in Vijnaptimdimtdsiddhit 
p. 721. The first part of the work has been summarized in English by C. Bendall 
and La ValMe Poussin, Museorif 1905-6. 
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Another classification which depended on the fancy of 
the scholastics is the list of six or ten virtues which the 
bodhisattva practises in perfection during his career, hence 
they are perfections, pdramitd. The list of the first six appears 
to be original, as it ends with the attainment of full knowledge 
or wisdom, prajnd. But the Dasabhumika-sutra has four 
more, which make a list fitting imperfectly with the ten stages. 
There are also ten in the Buddhavamsa, but the Pali com- 
mentators do not seem to have known what to do with them. 
They also vary in name and in order. Of the first six Wisdom 
comes fourth, meditation {dhydna) is omitted, and renuncia- 
tion {nekkhamma) inserted. The rest are truth, resolution 
{adhitthdna, corresponding to pranidhdna, ‘‘ the vow ”), 
love, and equanimity. The Mahdvastu almost ignores them, 
but in one place gives a list of the first six. 

All through the career of the Bodhisattva run two motives, 
the aim of becoming a Buddha in order to save beings and 
the attainment of absolute truth in the Perfection of Wisdom. 
The two do not appear to be essentially related. Indeed, 
the bodhisattva has to avoid realizing the highest truth. 
When he meditates on the Causal Formula he has to take 
the view that particular things are real, and when he preaches 
to beings of other disciplines and religions he actually 
assumes the form of a teacher of those religions and sets 
forth relative truth. The reason of this combination was the 
existence of Buddhism as a great religion for the laity at 
the side of its existence in the schools as a carefully taught 
body of doctrine. Hence on the one hand the popular stitras 
describing the marvellous achievements of Avalokitesvara 
and the Land of Bliss promised to his woi'shippers, and on 
the other the philosophical sutras which set forth a doctrine 
of the unreality of the world of experience, the doctrine of 
the Void. Even these latter sutras have a popular character, 
as they state in oracular language (attributed to Buddha) 
the principles which were argued and maintained orally 
in the schools. Their full exposition is found not in these 
sutras, but in the works of eminent doctors like Nagarjuna, 
who expounded them in systematic treatises. 



CHAPTER XVII 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE VOID 

T he bodhisattva doctrine arose out of the fact that 
Buddhism was at first a religion involving the teaching 
that an individual in order to win salvation must follow 
out a course of life directed to one end.^ This was the career 
of the arhat, and it was this career which was remodelled 
and extended into the career of the bodhisattva. His career 
to enlightenment also meant grasping the truth of the new 
metaphysical theories. In the second and first centuries b.c. 
the prevailing schools of Buddhism in northern India were 
branches of the Sarvastivadins, and somewhere within them 
the new developments arose. But these schools, which were 
large institutions of education in all branches of the doctrine, 
also developed their philosophical principles. From the 
beginning these principles involved metaphysical assumptions, 
whether they were recognized as assumptions or not. They 
certainly became recognized when they had to be defended 
against opponents. 

There were internal disputes between the different schools, 
and probably rivalry with the orthodox philosophies. The 
result was a metaphysical system in conscious opposition 
to the older standpoint. Dr. Stcherbatsky thus describes 
it in rather highly coloured language : ‘‘ When we see an 
atheistic, soul-denying, philosophic teaching of a path to 

^ The precariousness of the dating of the later period of Buddhism can be 
seen from Walleser’s attempt to date the rise of the doctrine of the Void as 
seen in the Prajhaparamita literature. He says that it is fairly credibly 
recorded that the beginnings of Mahayana fall in the period immediately 
preceding the reign of Kanishka. This credible record is that of Taranatha, 
a Tibetan author of the seventeenth century, and he only says that at the time 
of the third Council (i.e. of Kanishka) all sorts of Mahayana texts appeared. 
But we do not learn how long it had already existed in the oral teaching of the 
schools. The first systematic exposition of the doctrine of the Void was by 
who is usually put in the second century a.d. There w^ere already 
Prajfiaparamita sutras in existence, works ascribed to Buddha and intended to 
give authority to doctrines already taught. They are probably among the 
earliest Mahayana works, and show close relation to the Sarvastivadins 
both in literary resemblances and in their direct hostility to the older doctrine. 
We may place the doctrines and perhaps some of the sutras as early as the 
first century b.c. Still earlier must be the period before the doctrines became 
the possession of a distinct school. Walleser, Prajndpdramitd, p. 1 ; 
Stcherbatsky, The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 66. 
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personal final deliverance, consisting in an absolute extinction 
of life and a simple worship of the memory of its human 
founder — when we see it superseded by a magnificent High 
Church with a supreme God, surrounded by a numerous 
pantheon and a host of saints, a religion highly devotional, 
highly ceremonious and clerical, with an ideal of universal 
salvation of all living creatures, a salvation by the divine 
grace of Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, a salvation not in 
annihilation but in eternal life — we are fully justified in 
maintaining that the history of religions has scarcely witnessed 
such a break between new and old within the pale of what 
nevertheless continues to claim common descent from the 
same religious founder.” ^ 

We find the first stage of the transformation of the meta- 
physical basis already completed in the doctrine of the Void. 
This doctrine belongs to several schools, but the earliest 
formulation found is the doctrine which came to be known 
as the Madhyamika, the teaching of Nagarjuna. We do not 
know the actual circumstances of the transformation, and 
it is useless to attempt to trace in the abstract the supposed 
course of this change. Such changes do not occur in the 
abstract. They are due to the intellectual ability of 
individuals, and there must have been many original minds 
in the Buddhist schools of the two or three centuries before 
the Christian era. But the last thing that such minds wanted 
was to appear original. What they claimed to be expounding 
was the teaching of Buddha, and that this was their teaching 
they always maintained. If it was pointed out that Buddha’s 
discourses contained different teaching, then they explained 
it as teaching meant only for the simple, or they replied that 
the higher doctrine had been proclaimed by Buddha in one 
of the heavens and was intended to be promulgated later. 
They already had the example of the Abhidharma, which 
was first taught in this way. They were further enabled to 
justify their position by producing discourses in Buddha’s 
actual words, which gave them a basis for all that they 
wished to say. 

^ The Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 36. How differently the matter 
can be conceived may be seen from Rosenberg’s remark (Probleme, 226) that 
between Mahayana and Hinayana “ es keinen Grundunterschied in der 
Weltanschauung gibt. Der Unterschied besteht nicht in der Theorie, sondern 
in der Praxis der Erldsung, in welcher das Mahayana eine grossere Anzahl 
von Wegen zuiasst, die zum selben Ziele fuhren.” This seems to underrate the 
importance of philosophical principles. 
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Perhaps the earliest class of such discourses is a number 
of sutras known as Prajndpdramitd, the Perfection of Wisdom. 
Some of them may be as early as the first century b.c., 
and we may take them as evidence that at the time when 
they appeared the new teaching was being systematically 
promulgated in the schools. The works of Nagarjuna in the 
second century a.d. are the earliest written record of the 
reasoned out system which probably lay behind these sutras 
from the beginning. There may be something in Nagarjuna’s 
work due to his own genius, but he was not professing to be 
original. His presentation of the system has made Sunyavdda^ 
the doctrine of the Void, one of the most important philo- 
sophical systems of India. 

This, however, cannot be said of its presentation in the 
Prajndpdramitd sutras. There the doctrine is dogmatically 
stated, and it is put in such a form that it has been termed 
sheer nonsense.^ In order to present this aspect it will be 
well to analyse one of the shorter forms, the Vajracchedikd 
(Diamond-cutter). Its teaching is that the senses give us 
only the experience of transient phenomena. No particular 
thing is real. At every moment it is passing into something 
else. And the conclusion is summed up in a verse, which 
says that as in the sky : 

The stars, as darkness, as a lamp, 

As Maya, 2 as hoar frost, or a bubble, 

As dream, or as the lightning’s flash, 

So should one look on compound things. 

The sutra begins in exactly the same way as the older 
sutras, except that many bodhisattvas are said to be present 
with the monks, and it consists of a dialogue between Buddha 
and the elder Subhuti, one of the eighty great disciples. 

A bodhisattva, says Buddha, must produce the thought 
that all beings in all forms of existence are to be placed by 
him in the Nirvana which is without a remainder of element 
of rebirth (upadhi). Yet not one of them is placed in Nirvana. 
If the idea of a being were to arise in the bodhisattva, he 
ought not to be called a bodhisattva. It is denied that a 
Tathagata is to be perceived by his marks. The possession 

^ So Dr. Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva doctriney who calls it puerile logomachy, 
p. 245, and this of a system represented by Nagarjuna, whom Dr. Masuda 
calls the greatest Buddhist thinker since Buddha. 

^ Maya is deception and, as other references show, here refers to the illusion 
produced by a magician or conjurer of things apparently real. 
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of marks spoken of by the Tathagata is the possession of 
non-marks. A disciple who has attained the fruit of 
Entering the Stream does not think that he has attained 
it. He has attained no dharma or thing. If he were 
to think so, he would have the belief in a self {dtman) 
or living being or individual. This exposition of the 
doctrine is said to be inconceivable and incomparable. 
It cannot be listened to by beings of low disposition 
who believe in an atman. Tathagata is a name of 
true suchness {bhutatathatd) it is a name of the law of non- 
arising, of the destruction of things,* and of the utterly 
non-arisen. If one should say that the doctrine has been 
taught by the Tathagata, he would speak falsely. “ One 
who should say that belief in a self has been spoken by the 
Tathagata would not speak truty, for the belief in a self 
spoken by the Tathagata is a no-belief. Therefore it is called 
belief in a self. Thus all things are to be known and looked 
upon by one who does not rest upon the perception of things 
but of the perception of non-things. The perception of non- 
things has been called non-perception by the Tathagata, 
Therefore it is called the non-perception of things.’’ 

There is no attempt here at explanation or proof. The 
assertions and denials are put dogmatically, and they are 
made about the most fundamental beliefs of a Buddhist, 
as if the author wished to shock his hearers. There is little 
doubt that this was one of his motives, for he taunts his 
opponents with the fact that the teaching is beyond the 
intelligence of beings of low disposition, and that it is to be 
understood only by those who have acquired bodhisattva 
knowledge. He speaks of hearers who are terrified at it. 
It is the confidence that he possesses this knowledge which 
makes him so ready to startle his opponents r 

There are at least twelve sutras which set forth the doctrine 
of the Void in this popular form. They belong to a school 
which expounded it as the Perfection of Wisdom. The best 
known is the Ashtasdha^rika-prajndpdramiid-sutra?- This 
sutra is free from the imaginative passages in some of the 
later works, which often run riot in describing the attendant 
hosts of gods. This probably indicates an early stage of 

^ i.e. the Perfection of Wisdom in 8,000 verses. It is in prose, but its length 
is calculated according to the number of syllables it would have if it were 
in verse. 
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Mahayana, when there was direct imitation of the sober 
style of the earlier sutras. Not even bodhisattvas are present. 
Buddha asks the elder Subhuti to let a thought occur to him 
so that bodhisattvas may acquire the Perfection of Wisdom. 
The elder Sariputra wonders whether Subhuti will do it by 
applying his own wisdom or through the might of Buddha. 
Subhuti, knowing his thought, replies that everything that 
disciples say is done through the virile force of the Tathagata. 
“ But (Subhuti continues) when the Lord says ‘ bodhisattva 
of what object is that the name ? I do not see the object 
named ‘ bodhisattva h Further, I do not see the object 
named ‘ Perfection of Wisdom ’ . . . What bodhisattva and 
in what Perfection of Wisdom shall I exhort and instruct ? 
But further, if at my speaking and teaching the mind of a 
bodhisattva does not sink, if he is not terrified [at the doctrine 
now set forth] even so is he to be instructed in the Perfection 
of Wisdom . . . The bodhisattva who is practising the 
Perfection of Wisdom must so learn that in learning he forms 
no imagination through the thought of enlightenment. And 
why ? Because his thought is non -thought. The nature of 
his thought is pure (i.e. free from any sense-element).” 

Subhuti goes on to explain that in the state of non-thought 
there is neither existence nor non-existence. This state of 
non-thought is without change and without false imagination. 
Hence a bodhisattva is to be considered as not capable of 
turning back from enlightenment, and is to be looked upon 
as not deprived of the Perfection of Wisdom. This Perfection 
of Wisdom should be heard by those in the stage of disciple, 
by those in the stage of pratyekabuddha, and also by 
those in the stage of bodhisattva. For in the Perfection 
of Wisdom all the qualities of a bodhisattva are contained 
at length. 

The first chapter is devoted to repeating in different 
ways that the bodhisattva wins complete enlightenment 
by not accepting any dharma as real. Form, feeling, all the 
skandhas are delusion (mdyd). The actual nature of things 
(dharmatd) is dependent upon the nature of such delusion. 
Just as a clever conjurer may produce the illusion of a crowd 
of people, but when he makes them vanish he has not killed 
them, so a bodhisattva takes countless beings to Nirvana, 
though there is no being who attains Nirvana. The same 
teaching is given in the next chapter, where it is addressed 
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to the gods. The gods are laymen, and it is clear that this 
is the popular form of the doctrine addressed to laymen. 

The fundamental principle is expounded in the chapter 
on the Void. ‘‘ ‘ Profound ’ is a name of the Void, of the 
signless, of the undetermined, of non-accumulating, of non- 
arising, of non-birth, of non-passion, of cessation, of Nirvana, 
of departure.” It is also a name for all things, and things 
that are void are also imperishable. The Void is the immeasur- 
able. Hence in these things no distinction or plurality is 
found. 

It is not surprising that a system expressed in such terms 
should have been called negativism or even nihilism.^ It 
was even so-called by contemporary opponents, and 
Nagarjuna’s commentator Chandrakirti had to deny that 
the Madhyamikas were nihilists {ndstika^ ndst% “ is not ”). 
D. T. Suzuki says, ‘‘ it simply means conditionality or 
transitoriness of all phenomenal existences.” ^ Stcherbatsky 
translates mnya (void) and sunyatd (voidness) by 
‘‘ relativity ”, and says, ‘‘ we use the term ‘ relative ’ to 
express the fact that a thing can be identified only by 
mentioning its relations to something else, and becomes 
meaningless without these relations.” ^ This explains the 
relative side, but says nothing about the positive. It is not 
the doctrine that all is relative, but that all is relative to 
an absolute. 

It is clear that a term which has to be interpreted in 
such an apparently arbitrary way as by Suzuki and 
Stcherbatsky is not self-evident. The choice of the term 
was due to the practice of the early Mahayanists of adopting 
certain established terms in a new sense. ^ They were thus 
enabled to find evidence in the Scriptures for their own 
doctrines. The term Void in the literal sense of emptiness 
is often found. There are two suttas on emptiness in the 
Majjhima (121, 122). The monk first meditates on the 
emptiness of an empty place, and then on the eight stages 
of concentration, each of which is empty with regard to the 

^ According to Walleser, Buddhism was at first “ positivistisch ”, and then 
turned to ‘‘ den ausgesprochensten Negativismus According to O. Franke, 
nothing but negativism was ever taught in old Buddhism. Festschrift E. Kuhn, 
p. 336. 

^ Outlines of Mahay ana Buddhism, p, 173. 

® Cone, of Niro., p. 42. 

^ Gambhira, anutpdda, animitta, apranihita, virdga, nirodha, nirvana, 
all synonyms of the Void, are examples of such terms. 
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former, until he rests in signless (animitia) concentration 
of mind. Here the Void is purely psychological. The universe 
(loka) is also said to be void of a self or of anything belonging 
to a self/ and there is the same standpoint in Sutta-nipdta, 
1119 : 


As void one should look upon the world, 

O Mogharaja, being ever mindful ; 

When he has destroyed the theory of a self, 

Then will he overcome Death. 

Three of the most characteristic terms of the doctrine of 
the Void are also found applied to the sense-contact of one 
who rises from the Attainment of the cessation of perception 
and feeling : sunnata (here an adjective, void), animitta 
(signless), and appanihita (undetermined, unapplied). ^ It 
may be asked whether we have in this case the intrusion of 
later doctrine, but the probability is that, as in several other 
cases, the terms have later been given a new sense in the 
doctrine of the Void. 

The old doctrine that there was no entity in a self beyond 
the elements that compose it was extended to things in 
general {dharmanairdtmya). Existence consists of dharmas, 
things or objects, but what can be said of these objects ? 
They are all impermanent and changing, and nothing can 
be said of them at one moment which is not false the next. 
They are as unreal as the atman itself. 

The Buddhist thinkers had without realizing it stumbled 
upon the fact that the terms of ordinary language do not 
express the real facts of existence. Words are static, but not 
the objects to which they refer. The contradictions were 
attributed not to the defects of verbal expression, but to 
the nature of the experience. The discovery of antinomies 
has happened more than once in the history of philosophy. 
They are well known in the paradoxes of Zeno, the pupil 
of Parmenides.^ Parmenides had taught that the existent 
is one, it is imperishable, indivisible, and perfect. All plurality, 

^ Swfiiy,^ iv, 54 ; this is the standpoint taken by the two Pmjndpdramiid- 
hrdaya-sutras, which declare that the skandhas, ayatanas, and dhatus (i.e. 
everything) are void. 

^ Ibid., iv, 295. 

^ Kant’s antinomies were not quite the same. He found that antinomies 
arose when reason proceeded to draw conclusions from certain concepts that 
could not be verified in experience. But the antinomies arose from the same 
cause, the impossibility of making the terms of the concepts correspond with 
actual reality. For the latest treatment of Parmenides see F. M. Cornford in 
Class, Quart, y 1933, p. 97. 
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variety, coming into being, and destruction are empty 
words. This itself is a remarkable parallel to the doctrine 
of the Void, and the paradoxes of Zeno are an illustration 
of the same kind of dialectic as we find in Mahay ana. If 
existence is many, said Zeno, it must be infinitely great and 
infinitely small. Motion is impossible, and so on.^ The 
philosophical geniuses who followed Zeno were able to start 
afresh from a sounder standpoint, but the Indian philosophers 
never doubted that words were an adequate expression of 
things. For the Buddhists words were the verbal statement 
of the facts, or rather of the data, of sense experience. Instead 
of trying to restate their position they went forward, but 
actual experience had to be accounted for. Hence their 
theory of two kinds of truth, veiled or conventional truth 
{samvrti), and truth in the highest sense {paramdrtha). 
Truth in the highest sense is tathatd, “ suchness,” reality 
without any qualifications, the absolute. It cannot even be 
called existent, for existence implies relation to a possible 
non-existent. As it is beyond all relation it is inexpressible. 

The w^ork of N%arjuna ^ on the doctrine of the Void 
consists of a series of verses (kdrikd), on which he himself 
wrote a commentary called Akutobhayd, the fearless,” 
explaining and expanding the argument. There are other 
commentaries, the most important being the Prasannapadd 
by Chandrakirti. 

Nagarjuna begins by discussing the nature of causation 
as expressed in the theory of dependent origination {pratUya- 
samutpdda) of the Causal Formula. Dependent origination 
is said to be characterized by being (1) without cessation, 
(2) without origination, (3) without cutting off, (4) not 
eternal, (5) not one, (6) not differentiated, (7) without coming, 
(8) without going. Its interpretation as a series of causes 
and effects is entirely rejected. The argument consists in 
showing that contradictions arise in whatever way their 
causal relations are considered, and then both alternatives 

^ The impossibility of motion is discussed by Nagarjuna in his second 
chapter. The problem of Achilles and the tortoise is one of Zeno’s paradoxes, 
but this rests on his assuming that a line divided into an infinite number of 
parts is necessarily infinite in length. 

2 The name of the school of Nagarjuna is Mddhyamika “ follower of the 
madhyamd praiipat, the Middle Way or Path ”, and there is little doubt that 
the term is taken from the first sermon of Buddha, where the Middle Path is 
preached. But the old meaning was transformed, and for Nagarjuna it was 
the middle path between asserting the real existence of dharmas and denying 
them in the sense of negating a possible real. 
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are denied. The actual paradox of Zeno about the 
impossibility of motion occurs here. 

There are no things at all that have arisen, either of 
themselves or from another, or from both, or without a 
cause.’’ Arising out of itself would imply that itself already 
existed. If a thing could be caused from what is other to 
itself, then anything could be produced from anything. 
Following the moral rules might lead to hell and the ten 
sins to heaven. That a thing could arise without a cause is 
still more absurd. The Madhyamika has no objection to 
using arguments which would not be valid for himself. 
They are valid for his opponent, and all that he has to do 
is to show the contradictory results. 

“ There are four kinds of conditions : cause {hetu), object 
{dlambana)^ the preceding moment {anantara), and the pre- 
dominating condition {adhipati)} In these conditions no 
self-existence of the entities is found. When there is no self- 
existence, there is no related existence.” Here the existence 
of any causal relation is denied, much as was done by Hume. 
By association we read causal relations into the sequence. 
“ Effect is with conditions ; effect is not with conditions ; 
conditions are not without effects, nor with them.” 

“ Suppose it is said that there are conditions if a thing 
arises causally. So long as they have not arisen, why are 
they not called non-conditions ? ” This, says La Vallee 
Poussin, is the cornerstone of Madhyamika dialectic. It 
occurs elsewhere in the form, “ if there is no father without 
a son, how does the existence of a son come about ? If there 
is no son there is no father, and hence both father and son 
are unreal.” ^ He goes on : ‘‘ neither of the non-existent 
nor of the existent is there a cause. If a cause of the non- 
existent, of what is it the cause ? If of the existent, why a 
cause ? ” 

The next point is the relation between things considered 
as consciousness (citta), or any special form which it takes 
(eaitta)^ and that which is dependent on it, the object. 
If the consciousness exists in its own right, it is useless to 
consider an object. If the object already exists before the 
consciousness arises, then there is no question of relation 

^ This is the analysis of causal conditions as stated by the Sarvastivadins, 
Abhk., ii, 61 ff. It has been well discussed by O. Rosenberg, Die Probleme d. 
huddh, PhiLi ch. 15. 

® Bodhicarydv.^ ix, 114. 
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to what is non-existent. There is no cessation (disappearance) 
of things which have not originated, and the preceding 
moment disappears in the effect, so that there is no cause. 

The ‘‘ predominating condition ” is the condition as stated 
in the general formulation of cause, ‘‘ when this exists, that 
exists.” But as there is no real entity in entities the formula 
becomes meaningless. The result does not exist in any one 
of the conditions nor in all of them. Cloth cannot be perceived 
in the loom, nor in the threads, nor in the shuttle. If from 
such conditions something appears which was never in them, 
why does not a result appear from non-conditions ? “ There- 
fore there is nothing that has a condition, no result without 
a condition ; as there are no results, how are there any 
conditions or non-conditions ? ” 

The history of the theories of the conception of cause 
in philosophical systems suggests that it is not surprising 
that contradictions should arise when the popular conception 
is analysed. The Buddhists had not even one conception. 
They had the Causal Formula, with a whole series of examples 
of causal sequence. No analysis was ever successful in inter- 
preting them consistently. The only uniform expression ever 
reached was, ‘‘ this being so, that happens,” and this was so 
generalized that the scholastics had been able to find four 
different types of cause or conditional relation. It was not 
to Nagarjuna’s interest to find a better concept. The more 
defective the current concepts were, the easier it was for him 
to prove them all inconsistent. But that was only one half 
of the doctrine. Behind everything inconsistent and unreal 
or ‘‘ void ” there was an absolute reality. From the first 
there had been, though it was not conceived cosmically, 
but as a permanent attainable state, and from the first it 
was attainable not by reasoning processes, but by direct 
intuition. This method, the practice of concentration, was 
as essential in Mahayana as it had ever been. 

As Dr. Schayer says, the normal means for attaining 
the mystic end is the methodically exercised practice of 
Yoga. In the long-prepared ecstasy the saint has beheld 
and grasped the all-unity, and although he awakes again 
to normal life, i.e. is again brought back to the distinction 
of subject and object, perceives colours, sounds, etc., feels 
feelings, and thinks thoughts, yet his consciousness of reality 
is fundamentally transformed by his post-ecstatic 
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retrospection, just in this sense that now everything actual 
appears empty and unreal, dreamlike and illusory.^ 

Whatever the Void means — and it was only an old term 
adapted to a new concept — the fundamental fact for the 
Buddhist was this reality. How it was interpreted in relation 
to the Doctrine and the person of Buddha will be seen later. 
There are still other points in the teaching of Nagarjuna 
which will make his position clearer. 

He proceeds through all the characteristic doctrines of 
the Vaibhashikas, treating them in the same way — on the 
impossibility of motion, on the sense faculties, the skandhas, 
action and actor, the truth of pain, the self, time, etc. In 
the chapter on Binding and Release samsdra ^ itself is said 
to be unreal. ‘‘ If the samskaras transmigrate, they do not 
transmigrate as anything permanent nor as impermanent, 
and the argument for the existence of a being is just the same.” 
Here the samskaras are the elements of which all compound 
things consist. But nothing is permanent except the three 
uncompounded things, and if the compounds are 
impermanent they perish as soon as they arise. This assumes 
the doctrine of monientariness {kshanikavdda), according to 
which each thing consists of a series of moments. Nor does 
the individual {pudgala) transmigrate. If it is said that 
an individual transmigrates, he must be sought in fivefold 
way in the skandhas, in the ayatanas and the dhatus, but 
he (apart from these) does not exist. Who then trans- 
migrates ? ” The atman is as unreal as the son of a barren 
woman. “ From one form of grasping {updddna) to another 
it would have no existence in samsdra ; as it is without 
existence and without grasping, how does it transmigrate ? ” 
There is no transmigration of an atman, adds the 
commentator, and as there is no transmigration of 
compounded things either, therefore there is no trans- 
migration at all. 

But all this is true of Nirvana itself. It is a dream, a 
magician’s deluding, says the commentator, quoting the 
passage in the Ashtasdhasrika given above (p. 216 ). Yet, 
says an objector, though you deny transmigration and 
Nirvana, yet there are binding and release. N^arjuna 

^ Augewahlte Kapitel aus der Prasannapadd, p. xxiv. 

2 Samsdra may mean transmigration ; here it is rather the world of change 
in which transmigration takes place. 
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replies : ‘‘ Compounded things, whose nature is arising and 
passing away, are neither bound nor released ; nor is a being, 
as said above, either bound or released.” But surely, says 
the objector, grasping is a bond, and as that is real there is 
binding. No, is the reply, for that which is already bound 
cannot come into the state of being bound, and that which 
is not bound is free from binding. It is the same argument 
which has already been used to prove the impossibility of 
motion. “ The bound is not released, and the not bound is 
likewise not released. If the bound were released, binding 
and releasing would be simultaneous.” 

Those who say, “ I shall attain Nirvana when I am without 
grasping, and Nirvana will be mine,” hold a great false 
notion, the belief in a real self {satkdyadrsti). Here the doctrine 
of non-self is turned against the whole Hinaytoa scheme of 
salvation. The commentator quotes a long passage from 
a Mahayana sutra, the Dhydyitamushfi-sutra, In a conversa- 
tion with Mahjusri the Lord describes the whole career of 
the disciple who enters the Order, keeps the moral laws, 
thinks that all compounds are transitory, feels revulsion, 
practises the path, and realizes tranquillity. He thinks, 
“ I am released from all pains, there is nothing more for me 
to do, I am an arhat.” Thus he forms the idea of a self, 
and at the time of death he is convinced of the rebirth 
(utpatti) of the self, so that doubt and uncertainty arise, and 
uncertainty about the enlightenment of an enlightened one. 
When he dies, he falls into the great hell, because although 
all things are unoriginated he imagines them as real. 

The true Mahayana doctrine according to this sutra is, 
“ he who looks upon all compounds as not arisen has under- 
stood pain. He who looks upon all things as unoriginated 
has abandoned the cause of pain. He who looks upon all 
things as utterly extinguished has realized its cessation. 
He who looks upon all things as utterly void has practised 
the Way. He who thus looks upon the four noble Truths 
forms no idea or notion that ‘ these things are good, those 
things are bad, these things are to be abandoned, those 
things are to be realized, pain is to be understood, its origin 
is to be abandoned, its cessation is to be realized, the Way 
is to be practised.’ And why ? Because there is no thing 
which he imagines as real ; fools and common people do so, 
and thus they feel passion, hatred, and delusion. He neither 
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accepts or denies any dharma (thing), and thus his min d 
clings to nothing in the three worlds. He looks upon the 
whole three worlds as unborn.” 

It is with reference to this Scripture (Agama), says the 
commentator, that Nagarjuna states the question of Nirvana 
from the point of view of absolute truth : “ where there is 
no attribution of reality to Nirvana and no withdrawal 
of samsdra, how can samsdra and Nirvana be there 
distinguished in thought ? ” They are thus identical, or at 
least proved to be identical. They are no more different 
than the waves of the ocean are different from the ocean. 

Nagarjuna discusses the question of Nirvana in full in 
chapter 25. “ If everything is void, there is no origination 
and no passing away ; of what is there Nirvana either by 
abandonment or by cessation ? ” The commentator first 
gives a fair statement of the Hinayana view. “ Now with 
regard to this the Lord has described a twofold Nirvana 
of individuals who have practised the religious life, followed 
the teaching of Buddha, acquired the greater and lesser 
doctrines, namely. Nirvana with the remainder of a sub- 
stratum of rebirth (upadhi) and Nirvana without a remainder. 
The first is understood as due to complete abandonment 
of the depravities, ignorance, passion, etc. ... It is like 
a village in which all the gangs of robbers have been 
destroyed.^ But the Nirvana in which even the mere skandhas 
no longer exist is Nirvana without such a remainder.^ It 
is like a village which, after the gangs of robbers have been 
destroyed, has itself been annihilated.” 

But, says Nagarjuna, “ if everything is non-void (real 
in the popular sense), there is neither arising nor passing 
away. Of what is there Nirvana either by abandonment 
or cessation ? ” The HEnayanist replies, “ if there is Nirvana, 
there will indeed be no depravities or skandhas when Nirvana 
is attained, hence their destruction will be Nirvana.” The 
reply as stated by the commentator is, “ get rid of your 
false view (grdha). If things exist really, they cannot become 
non-existent. As Nagarjuna says, ‘ The limit of Nirvana 
is also the limit of samsdra ; not the finest distinction is 
found between them.’ It must be understood that there is 

^ The simile of the village and pbbers goes back to iv, 175. 

2 The word pcnriniwanaf sometimes supposed to be the term for complete 
Nirvana, is not used ; see p. 122. 
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no abandoning of anything through Nirvana, nor the ceasing 
of anything. Hence Nirvana is the destruction of all false 
imaginings, as has been said by the Lord : 

No real thing is of such a nature that it passes away ; 

A thing that is not does not exist at all. 

He who imagines that things exist and exist not 

Will never make pain to cease. 

The meaning of the verse is that in Nirvana without 
a remainder there is non-existence through the utter dis- 
appearance of things, whether the depravities, karma, birth, 
or the skandhas. This all schools admit. Now things which 
are in Nirvana do not exist at all. They are like the fear of 
a rope mistaken for a snake, which disappears when a light 
is brought in. As for existence in samsdra, fools and common 
people who believe in a seif and selfhood are like people 
suffering from ophthalmia who see unreal hairs and flies 
floating before them.” 

The conclusion is drawn that Nirvana is neither (1) existent, 
(2) nor non-existent, (3) nor existent and non-existent, 
(4) nor non-existent and not non-existent. The fourfold 
denial is another instance of direct connection with the older 
schools, for it is the same fourfold division as we find in 
the four undetermined questions about the existence of 
a Tathagata after death. Here it is applied to the existence 
of Nirvana. Existence is related to non-existence and to^ 
cause and effect. The reality of Nirvana is beyond all con- 
ditions. The doctrine is one that is found differently 
expressed in other religions. The ultimately real is nowhere 
found in transient things. Nothing can be said of it but 
“ no, no But it can be apprehended in mystic intuition, 
and if this is knowledge, it is a knowdedge entirely different 
from that of ordinary experience. Of this knowledge 
Nagarjuna does not speak, but it is the counterpart of his 
attitude to the knowledge and experience of the senses, 
which he analyses and pulverizes. It is the attitude 
of the mystic who with the experience of the one 
reality knows that all else is empty and vain. This 
one reality, which is not to be called anything, not even 
real, is Nirvana. 

Buddhism, which began with the mysticism of yoga- 
practices, also ended with it. For the mystic, the ultimately 
real of his experience was tathata, suchness.” As the goal 

Q 
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of his attainment it was Nirvana, and as the object of his 
thought it was Buddha as the dharmakdya, “ the body of 
the doctrine,” or (with the ontological meaning of dharma) 

the body of the nature of things.” Like other 
forms of mysticism that try to express the inexpressible, 
Mahayana developed a mystic symbolism. This will be 
seen in the other great Mahayana school, that of the 
Yogacharas. 

The Middle doctrine of Nagarjuna appears later than the 
earliest form of the doctrine of the Void, as taught in the 
sutras of the Perfection of Wisdom, but it cannot be assumed 
that all the sutras of this class are earlier than Nagarjuna. 
They probably continued to be composed and revised. As 
they were intended for the edification of the laity they glorify 
the career of the bodhisattva and preach the great merits 
of hearing the recitation of each sutra. 

The introductory verses of the Dasabhumika end with 
the words, “ let those desirous of enlightenment hear the 
Dasabhumika uttered, which has been proclaimed as the pure 
middle course that avoids (the extremes of) annihilation and 
permanence.” These verses may be later than the sutra 
itself, but evidently we have here an instance of the popular 
teaching going on at the side of the philosophical. The 
Suvarnaprabhdsa-sutra is a still more striking instance of 
the popular aspect. It contains the same four introductory 
verses as the Dasabhumika, but with its own name substituted. 
This makes the line unmetrical, and implies that here at 
least there is an addition. The popularity of this sutra is 
shown by the frequency with which it was translated into 
Chinese, Tibetan, and other languages, and these translations, 
with their changes and additions, allow us to see the growth 
of doctrine as well. According to the editor, Mr. Idzumi, 
it was first translated into Chinese about a.d. 412 - 426 . 
This translation, like the Sanskrit itself, contains no explicit 
reference to the three bodies of a Buddha. In later versions 
a special chapter on the subject is inserted, and the rise of 
the doctrine can be certainly placed between the second 
and fifth centuries a.d. 

The Suvarnaprabhdsa, even more than the Lotus, shows 
the popular side of Mahayana teaching. The first chapter 
is devoted to its merits and the benefits of hearing it. The 
second has the same title as chapter 15 of the Lotus, on 
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The length of life of the Tathdgata, and the teaching is the 
same : 

The Buddha does not attain Nirvana, 

The Doctrine does not pass away ; 

But for the sake of ripening beings 
He makes a show to attain Nirvana. 

This teaching is given to Ruchiraketu, and then follows 
the story of his having a dream and going to Buddha, before 
whom he makes the bodhisattva’s vow to attain 
enlightenment. 

The rest consists of chapters all very instructive to the 
laity, but without any inner connection. The four Great 
Kings come and tell how the sutra has given them heroism 
and strength. The goddess Sarasvati gives a spell against 
evil planets and dreams, and other gods and goddesses appear. 
Then follows a discourse on the duties of kings and stories 
of the former deeds of bodhisattvas. Some of them are 
formal jatakas with identification of the characters at the 
end. Chapter 6 is called The Void, and it undertakes to 
give in summary what other sutras have given at length. 
It consists simply of thirty mixed trishtubh verses, which 
might have been inserted from anywhere. The body is 
described as an empty village, in which the senses run about 
like six thieves (the same simile as used by Nagarjuna, 
p. 224). The elements are like four snakes, and the conclusion 
is that all things are void and have arisen through conditions 
from ignorance. 

Philosophically there is little to be gleaned from these 
sutras. Their religious conceptions of bodhisattva practice 
and worship were shared by the Yogacharas, but philo- 
sophically the Yogacharas, though retaining the fundamental 
concept of the void, made a great advance by starting from 
a psychological standpoint. 

Note on the Later Schools 

The later schools were once classed according to the four 
divisions given by Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasamgraha. 
This is a work of the fourteenth century, and merely shows 
us how the Buddhist schools appeared to a Hindu at that 
time. Even so, what we learn from it is not the fundamental 
teaching, but the points of dispute which had been selected 
for refutation by the orthodox schools. The schools 
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mentioned are two of the older group (Hinayana), the 
Vaibhashikas (Sarvastivadins) and the Sautrantikas, and 
the two chief Mahayana schools, the Madhyamikas and the 
Yogacharas. 

More details are given by Taranatha in his history of 
Buddhismd It contains much that is unhistorical and 
fantastic, and it is not necessary here to discuss it in detail. 
Its value for us is that it was written by one who had the 
Buddhist literature behind him, and we can now see what 
that literary development was. 

This first began in the Abhidharma schools. Besides the 
Sarvastivadin group the chief schools were the Saiitrantikas 
and the Sammitiyas.^ Of these we have no complete accounts, 
but the Abhidharmakosa discusses many of their views. 
The author Vasubandhu undertook to expound Sarvastivada 
doctrine, though he appears to have been inclined to the 
Sautrantikas. The name Sautrantika implies that they 
rejected the Abhidharma works as an authority, and accepted 
only the sutrdntas. The Sammitiyas are best known for 
holding, like the Vatsiputriyas, the pudgala doctrine, the 
view that though the individual does not exist apart from 
his parts, yet he is something more than the mere sum of 
them. Another important Hinayana school is well known 
as the Mahasanghika, whose buddhological doctrines, if 
not the school itself, became merged in Mahayana. 

It is clear, both from the Mahayana sutras and the 
systematic works, that the chief opponents of the early 
Mahayana controversialists were the Sarvastivadins. These 
continued to flourish at the side of the Mahayanists, for 
Vasubandhu’s great work on A».aidharma belongs to the 
fifth century. 

We have seen the scope of Nagarjuna’s work. It was a 
systematization of the doctrine that first appears in the 
Mahayana sutras. But this was probably only the final 
outcome of what had already been taught in a systematic 
form in the^monasteries.® Another author who contributed 
to it was Aryadeva, and it continued to flourish and be 
commented on for centuries. 

, ^ The contents have been well analysed by Professor P. L, Vaidya in his 
Etudes suT Aryadeva, 

^ On these two schools, see ERE, 

^ P. L. Vaidya, ibid., p. 20, puts Nagarjuna a.d, 170-200, and Aryadeva 
A.D. 200-225. 
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There is a similar course of development in the next 
great school, the Yogachara. We find a popular presentation 
in siitra form, and then a systematic treatment by several 
scholars. Again, it is a natural surmise that when the siitra 
was set forth there was already a systematic treatment in 
the monasteries, and that what we have now in the works 
of xlsanga and Vasubandhu represents the form that it had 
taken in one of the centres of learning. After this there were 
no more important metaphysical developments. There was 
a subtle change in the religious side in the movement known 
as Tantrism, which affected both Buddhist and Hindu schools. 
In both cases it appears as an alien growth, but in 
the mysticism of the Yogacharas there was a natural soil 
for its development. 

The later we go the clearer become the traces in Buddhist 
literature of contact with the orthodox Hindu schools. 
There is a passage in Chandrakirti’s commentary on 
Nagarjuna which gives us an interesting glimpse of the 
state of philosophical parties in the seventh century a.d.^ 
He refers to the different ways in which reality is asserted. 

(1) There are those who imagine the real existence of entities, 
and they are said to be the three Hindu schools of Karma- 
mimarnsa, Vaiseshika, and Sankhya, and the Vaibhashikas. 

(2) Those who deny existence are the Nastikas, the 
materialists or nihilists. (3) There are those who deny the 
existence of past and future, of moral character (avijnapti),^ 
of unconscious mental elements, but assert it of the rest. 
These appear to be the Sautrantikas. (4) There are those 
who deny the real existence of the falsely known (parikalpita), 
but assert it of that which exists (relatively) through 
conditions (paratantra), and of that which is thought in its 
true nature {parinishpanna). These are the Yogacharas, 
who had already become an important school. There appears 
to be no recognition here of the holders of upanishadic 
doctrine, nor of the form which it finally took as the Vedanta. 

^ Madhyamakavf, 523. 

2 Thus reading ^th Stcherbatsky, not vijnapti ; cf. p. 162. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE DOCTRINE OF CONSCIOUSNESS ONLY: THE 
THREE BODIES: TANTRISM 

T he Lankdvatdra-sutra is important not only as the chief 
canonical text for the doctrine of subjective idealism 
but also on account of its curious literary character as a sutra. 
It is essentially the same doctrine as is later found in the 
Yogachara of Asanga and Vasubandhu.^ 

Professor Suzuki {Studies, 171) says that it was not written 
as a philosophical treatise to establish a definite system of 
thought, but to discourse on a certain kind of religious 
experience, and that what philosophy or speculation it offers 
is only incidental as an introduction necessitated by the 
rational nature of humanity. It may be true that this was 
the writer’s motive, but it is also true, as Professor Suzuki’s 
valuable and important studies show, that the philosophical 
system was there, and that the author was not slow in 
attacking rival systems. It is not systematic, but sutras, 
as we have seen, were not systematic. They were popular 
expositions of the instruction given orally in the monasteries. 
The Lankdvatdm evidently belonged to a Mahayana school 
which existed alongside of the Prajnaparamita movement. 
It accepted the doctrine of the Void, the career of the bodhi- 
sattva, and the unreality of things perceived by the 
senses. But while the school of Nagarjuna started from the 
standpoint of logic, and showed the impossibility of making 
any statement free from contradictions, the Lankdvatdra 
started from a psychological standpoint, and found a positive 
basis in actual experience. 

Nothing definite can be said about the date of the 
Lankdvatdra. It was first translated into Chinese about 
A.D. 430, and again in a.d. 443, but it was then already 
a composite work, and it may have existed much earlier 

^ Suzuki refuses to call it Yogachara. It is, however, one formulation of the 
system that held the doctrine of Vijnanavada, the existence of conscious- 
ness only. 
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in a^simpler form.^ Still it appears to be later than the 
Prajnaparamita group of sutras. Much of it is in verse, and 
the polemical matter seems to be further removed from the 
period when Mahayana had to defend itself against the 
older Buddhist schools. It shows its hostility to the careers 
of disciples and pratyekabuddhas, but more prominent 
than these are the tirthakaras, the “ heretics ”, who in this 
sutra are the representatives of the orthodox schools such 
as Nyaya and Sankhya, which are mentioned by name. 
The full title is Saddharma-lankdvatdm, “ the entrance of 
the good doctrine into Lanka.” Lanka usually means Ceylon, 
but here there is no traceable reference to the Pali legend 
of Buddha’s three visits to Ceylon. Lanka is here a city on 
the peak of Mount Malaya,^ and it is the citadel of Havana, 
the rakshasa with ten heads. The literary reference comes 
rather from the Rdmdyana, but the monster of the epic 
appears here as a good Buddhist layman. 

When the sutra opens Buddha was just coming out of 
the palace of the nagas beneath the ocean, where he had 
been preaching for a week. He looked at Lanka and smiled, 
for he remembered that previous Buddha’s had taught the 
doctrine there. Ravana, being inspired by the power of 
Buddha, invited him to come and teach the doctrine of inner 
perception and the real existence of mind (citta). Buddha 
then went to Lanka in Havana’s chariot, and he and his 
attendant bodhisattvas were adorned by yaksha girls and 
boys with necklaces of pearls and gems. He created other 
mountain peaks, on which he himself with Ravana was seen. 
Suddenly they all vanished, and Ravana found himself 
alone. He had a sudden revulsion of feeling (pardvrtti), 
and realized that what he perceived was only his own mind. 
Then through his former roots of goodness he was able to 
understand all treatises, and with his yoga power he could 
see things as they really are. He heard a voice from the sky 
saying, “ it is to be known through the inner self,” and 
Buddha explained to him that thus was the way of training. 
It is the way of the yogis, the sons of Buddha, i.e. the 

^ It contains (88), apparently an allusion to the parable in the Lotus, 
where a man attracts his boys with toy animals, but afterwards gives them 
real ones, and in refuting the idea of cause (84) it uses two of the arguments 
used by Nagarjuna. 

^ Malaya is usually a mountain in Malabar, but a district of that name in 
Ceylon is mentioned in Mhvs. 
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bodhisattvas, who advance beyond the views and attain- 
ments of disciples, pratyekabuddhas, and heretics. This 
is the realization of the great yogis, who crush the doctrines 
of others, who destroy evil heresies, who are skilled in rejecting 
the heresy of a self and in producing a revulsion of mind 
by means of higher understanding. 

In this way Havana was taught the two fundamental 
truths of this school, the truth that everything external is 
due to a wrong interpretation of inner experience, and the 
truth that the apprehension of reality is reached by a sudden 
revulsion in which the truth bursts upon the yogi (by which 
is meant the bodhisattva) in his contemplation. 

The whole scene then reappeared to Havana in all its 
glory, and Buddha laughed. The whole assembly laughed, 
but Buddha laughed loudest. The reason was, as Buddha 
explained, that Havana wanted to ask a twofold question. 
He had already asked it of Buddhas in the past, and he will 
ask it of the Buddhas to come. Havana w^as then allowed to 
put his question on the duality of things. It is said that 
things and non-things are to be abandoned. How can they 
be abandoned if they do not exist ? The answer is that 
duality is due only to the wrong imagination of the ignorant. 
Such people look upon the manifestations of mind as external 
things. They should be looked upon, like the horns of a hare, 
as belonging neither to reality nor non-reality, and in that 
consists their abandonment. ‘‘ He who thus sees, sees rightly. 
They who see otherwise move in false imagination,^ and 
grasp things as twofold, like a reflection of oneself in a mirror 
or in water, or one’s shadow by the light of the moon or in 
a house, or like hearing an echo. Thus by grasping at their 
own false imagination they imagine things and non-things ; 
they go on imagining, and never attain tranquillity. The 
word tranquillity means “ having one point ” {ekdgra). 
It is the entrance into the Tathagatagarbha, the realm of 
the noble knowledge of the inner self, whereby arises the 
highest concentration.” ^ 

That is the end of the chapter on the request of Havana.^ 

Suzuki says “discrimination”, but it should at least be called false 
discrimination. It consists in making a false distinction or positing of things 
as inner and outer. 

® Lank,) 20 . 

^ Nanjio’s table shows that the first chapter is not in the earliest extant 
Chinese translation. It has evidently been added as a popular introduction 
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He appears no more, and the rest of the siitra, except a 
collection of verses forming the last chapter, consists of 
an exposition of the doctrine that the world is nothing but 
mind {cittamdtra), and that this is to be realized in a state 
of concentration. The teaching is given in answer to the 
questions of the bodhisattva Mahamati, who appears only 
as a questioner, unlike the bodhisattvas in other sutras, 
who through the power of Buddha often expound much 
of the doctrine themselves. 

The general position is like that of the Madhyamika 
school. All is void, all is mdyd, there is no self either in the 
individual or in objects, nothing can be asserted or denied 
about individual things, and there are three yanas, but only 
for the sake of rousing the ignorant. But while the 
Madhyamikas start from the standpoint of logic, and show 
the impossibility of making any statement free from contra- 
dictions, the Lankdvatdra has a psychological basis. It 
assumes the psychological analysis of earlier Buddhism, 
the skandhas, sense organs, and senses. As through each 
sense a particular kind of consciousness, i.e. state of awareness, 
arises, we get six consciousnesses, eye-, ear,- nose-, tongue-, 
touch-, and mind-consciousness. But besides these a seventh 
is distinguished, manas, mind itself. This, says Dr. Masuda, 
is self-consciousness. That is no doubt one aspect of it, but 
it seems to have claimed recognition for the same reason 
that Aristotle distinguished a common sense. Each of the 
six consciousnesses acts through only one sense, but there 
is a faculty, the sensus communis, which can distinguish 
and compare the data of each sense. Professor Suzuki 
says that mind-consciousness is the mind which remembers, 
judges, imagines, wills, etc., but manas is the deeply-seated 
consciousness in the soul which ignorantly clings to the ego- 
conception and reality of an external world. 

This would be enough for a psychological theory, but this 
theory is only part of an ontology. There is an ultimate 
reality, real beyond anything that can be asserted of what 
comes within the range of experience. This is thought 
(citta) or mind, not mind as existing ill the variety in which 
it is experienced, but without any differentiation, and called 

to the doctrine that is to follow. This translation also omits the two last 
chapters, the ninth on spells, and the tenth consisting of a collection of verses. 
Chapter 8 on meat-eating has also no organic connection with the rest. 
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store-consciousness {dlaya-vijndna). When the relation 
between this and the consciousness of ordinary experience 
has to be explained, it is done by means of similes. 
“ Consciousness consisting of the skandhas, dhatus, and 
ayatanas, which are without a self or of anything of the 
nature of a self, arises from ignorance, karma, and craving, 
and it functions through being attached to grasping at 
things by means of the eye and all the organs, and makes 
the presentations of its store-mind appear as bodies and 
vessels, which are manifestations of its own mind (the 
store-consciousness). Unstable like a river, a seed, a lamp, 
wind, a cloud, it is subject to destruction from moment to 
moment.” ^ 

All things having been explained as mind or consciousness, 
the ultimate reality is then interpreted as the fundamental 
store-consciousness, and all the other terms which have been 
applied to this reality are also used here. It is suchness, 
the Tathagata, Buddhahood, and mind, but mind stripped 
of everything transient and phenomenal. Hence it becomes 
superfluous to ask whether this mind or store-consciousness 
is universal or individual. It is conceived as the one reality 
beyond all differentiation, and any plurality would imply 
differentiation. But it is also spoken of in its state of evolution, 
in which it includes all differentiation. This is the Tathagata- 
garbha, “ the womb of the Tathagata,” in which all reality 
and difference is embraced.^ Buddha, buddhahood, tathata 
are one, but on the plane of relative reality there are 
differences. Hence it is possible to speak of many Buddhas, 
and the bodhisattva may exercise his “ skill in means ” 
by appearing to accept such differences in order to save beings. 

There is a list of five categories {dharma) which elucidate 
the main features of the system. (1) Ndma name, (2) nimitta 
mark, (3) vikalpa false imagination or positing (discrimi- 
nation), (4) samyagjndna right knowledge, (5) tathata such- 
ness, reality. They are brought into relation with the three 
kinds of self-existence (svabhdva). Names and marks are 

^ Lankly 68. Vijndna “ consciousness ”, manas “ mind ”, and dtta 
“ thought ”, are often used interchangeably in the older literature. Here 
they have been differentiated, without always being exactly distinguished. 
Citta is sometimes the dlayavijndna. 

2 The Tathagatagarbha is described as “ naturally bright and pure from 
the beginning, bearing the thirty-two marks within the body of every being, 
like a precious jewel wrapped in a dirty garment ”. Lank.. 77. Every being is 
essentially Buddha. 
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entirely unreal, they lead to attributing reality or self- 
existence to unrealities, an entirely wrong and wrongly 
imagined {parikalpita) construction of experience. This 
is parikalpita svabhdva. Vikalpa may be of the relatively 
true, as when a thing is thought of as related to certain 
conditions, when the self-existence is paratantra, dependent 
on another.^ Right knowledge, knowledge free from names, 
marks, and conditions, is knowledge of tathatd^ suchness, 
absolute reality. Such existence is parinishpanna, perfected. 
Another important term is vdsand, literally “ perfuming 
It is something which remains like a perfume after an action 
has been done. One form of it is memory, but it is wider than 
that. Habits result from it, and Suzuki translates it “ habit- 
energy ”, which he explains as ‘‘ a kind of supersensuous 
energy mysteriously emanating from every thought, every 
feeling, or every deed one has done or does, which lives 
latently in the store-house called alaya-vijhana ^ It is 
the truth that ‘‘ what we have been makes us what we are ”, 
but it involves another aspect than that crystallized in the 
doctrine of karma. The escape from it, as all Buddhism 
asserts, is right knowledge, the attaining of Nirvana, and 
that, as explained here, is the getting rid of the mind- 
consciousness which wrongly imagines ”, i.e. which makes 
a false construction of experience and imagines or posits 
an external world. It is also said to be “ the realm of attaining 
to the inner self by means of noble knowledge, free from the 
false notions of permanency and annihilation, existence and 
non-existence 

Thus mind-consciousness as the cause of this false construc- 
tion is to be got rid of. “ Mind-consciousness arises through 
being attached to the distinguishing of external objects, 
and it nourishes the store-consciousness by its vdsands 
(the results of its activity). Mind (manas) then follows with 
its attachment to the ideal of me and mine and its reflection 
thereon. It has no separate body or mark of its own, and it 
has the store-consciousness as its cause and support. Through 
its attachment to objects, which are really manifestations 
of its own thought (citia), the whole system of thought- 
constructions arises mutually conditioned. Like waves of 

^ When a rope is imagined to be a snake, the snake is entirely unreal. The 
rope itself is real, but only in a relative sense, pamtantra* The rope has no 
existence in the highest sense. 

2 Studies, p. ITS. ® Lank., 99. 
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the sea stirred by the wind of objects, which are manifesta- 
tions of its own thought (these constructions) arise and pass 
away. Thus when mind-consciousness is got rid of, the seven 
consciousnesses are got rid of.” This riddance is brought 
about as in all mysticism by an inner experience, expressly 
characterized in the Lankdvatdra as a revulsion (pardvrtti) 
which results in a sudden reinterpretation of the whole 
data of experience. We are familiar with it in its moral 
aspect as conversion. 

The Lankdvatdra, like all monistic systems, finds its chief 
difficulty in explaining the relation of the many to the one. 
It resorts to similes, it explains that words are not the 
highest reality, and teaches that the truth is to be reached 
by direct realization. The Madhyamikas had been able to 
deny the reality of all sense experience by showing the 
contradictions which resulted in any attempt to express 
it verbally. Their success depended on their assumption 
that the verbal expressions were the accurate and complete 
representation of the experience. Their tenet of an absolute 
reality did not really result from their dialectic. It was an 
unquestioned assumption which had lain there all along. 
It was so also in the Lankdvatdra, but there it was a positive 
conception, and it was asserted to be related in some way 
to the world of unreality. But it was a conception of an 
absolute unity, not a unity like the ego of Fichte, in which 
the difference of ego and non-ego was implicit. Hence every 
appearance of difference or differentiation had to be explained 
as being illusion, and reality as being beyond the reach of 
thought. Such idealism, like other Indian idealistic systems, 
does not look to find reality in the fullest and most harmonious 
statement of the facts of experience, but in emphasizing 
one fact (itself an abstraction), and in brushing away the 
rest as illusion. 

There is another presentation of this system in 
Asvaghosha’s Awakening of faith in the Mahaydna.^ 
Stcherbatsky puts the recognition of dlaya-vijndna and 
tathatd by Asvaghosha in the first century a.d. This implies 
that he identifies the author of the Awakening of faith with 
the great Buddhist poet of the time of Kanishka. However, 

1 MaMydna-sraddhotpdda. It has been translated from the Chinese by 
D. T. Stiziiki, who is preparing a revised version. The presumed Sanskrit 
original is not known. 
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there were several Asvaghoshas, and it is certain that the 
doctrine of the work as there presented cannot be earlier 
than the Madhyamika school. It may be later even than 
the Lankdvatdra, for Suzuki says that it seems to be an 
attempt at systematizing the philosophy of that sutra. 
It is a work of the same school, and need not be separately 
considered. 

The brothers Asanga and Vasubandhu are said to be the 
founders of the Yogachara school. They were the founders 
in the same sense as Nagarjuna was the founder of the 
Madhyamikas. In both cases there was a school in existence 
and popular expositions of the doctrine in sutras. The genius 
of one or two men in each case resulted in a systematic 
exposition of the doctrines of an already existing school. 
The connection of Asanga and Vasubandhu does not seem 
to have been so close to the Lankdvatdra as was that of 
Nagarjuna to the Prajhaparamita works, but it was essentially 
the system of that work which they expounded and 
elaborated. It is not necessary to hold that they were of 
exactly the same school, and naturally they applied their 
own methods of persuasion. When a doctrine was taught 
orally in separate monasteries, it would be inevitable that 
the originality of individual teachers would lead to new lines 
of thought. In this sense there may have been far more 
schools than we are aware of, but there were two definite 
Mahay ana systems, the Madhyamika and the Yogachara, 
and to one or the other of these all Mahayana schools belonged 
in essentials. 

The home of Asanga and Vasubandhu was Peshawar in 
Gandhara, and they are said to have lived in the second 
half of the fifth century a.d.^ They wrote a number of works 

^ The life of Vasubandhu was written in the sixth century by Paramartha. 
It has been translated by Takakusu in T^oung-pao, 1904. There were three 
brothers of Peshawar, all called Vasubandhu, who became Sarv§-stivada 
monks. We are concerned only with the first two. The eldest studied the 
doctrine of the Void, but could not grasp it. When in despair he was about to 
destroy himself, the arhat Pindola came from the mythical island, Purva- 
videha, and taught him the Hmayana doctrine. But still unsatisfied, he went 
by his magic power to the Tushita heaven and learnt the doctrine of the Void 
from the future Buddha Maitreya, Thenceforth he was known as Asanga 
(he who is without attachment), but he was unable to convince people of 
the doctrine, so at his request Maitreya came down and in the course of four 
months recited the Yogacarabhumi. He also taught Asanga a form of 
concentration through which he could understand all things, even the most 
abstruse Mahayana sutras, and on these he wrote commentaries. Many 
more details are told about him, the most credible of which is that he 
converted his next younger brother Vasubandliu, who had already written 
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which are now the foundation of vijndnavdda, the doctrine 
of consciousness only. As is shown by the title of the school, 
Yogdchdra, “the practice of yoga,” there was a strong 
mystical side. The list of their works as given by the Tibetan 
author Bu-ston (cf. Museon, 1905, p. 144) includes five by 
a teacher called Maitreya, on which Asanga wrote 
commentaries. The view that there really was such a teacher 
can now be accepted as correct. It is not philosophically 
important, but it shows that there was a well established 
Vijnanavada doctrine before Asanga. 

The most important of the works of the brothers, owing 
to the fact that it was commented on by ten commentators, 
is Vasubandhu’s Trimsakakdrikd or Trimsikd (thirty verses). 
What we possess now is the Sanskrit text of the verses with 
a large work by Hiuen Tsiang, compiled from these 
commentaries, the Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi^ It is arranged 
much like the Abhidharmakosa, the exposition of Sarvastivada 
doctrine, which Vasubandhu wrote before his conversion. 
Much of it is occupied with the refutation of the views of 
other teachers. 

The term vijnaptimdtra is used like the term vijndnamdtra, 
“ consciousness only,” but vijnapti means “ information, 
indication ”, and it has been explained as “ thought ”, as 
being that which is expressed by indication. Vasubandhu 
and his commentators are much more interested than the 
Lankdvatdra in explaining the nature of existence as it 
appears, the different kinds of causes, and their relation 
to the store-consciousness. Dr. Masuda, in his important 
study, says that in the Yogachara philosophy the store- 
consciousness (unlike the Lankdvatdra) is still throughout 
an individual consciousness. ^ This is so because the exposition 

important Sarvastivada works. It had been usual to assume that this story of 
Maitreya was sheer invention intended to give authority to what was really 
Asanga*s work. But Professor H. XJi has shown that the explanation is rather 
that Maitreya was a historical personage and the instructor of Asanga, and 
that in the legends he has been confused with Maitreya the bodhisattva. 
See H. Ui in Indian Studies in Honor of C. R, Lanman, 1929 ; G. Tucci, 
Doctrines of Maitreya[ndtha] and Asanga, Calcutta, 1930. 

1 Translated from the Chinese as La Siddhi de Hiuen Tsang, by L. de la YalUe 
Poussin, Paris, 1928-9. Sthiramati’s commentary in Sanskrit has also been 
published. 

2 Der indimdualistische Idealismus der Yogdedra-Schule, p. 43 ; cf. Siddhi, 
p. 447 ; one does not experience the bijas of another, and the eighth con- 
sciousness of one person does not develop into the bijas of another. But 
why the bijas should be thus grouped into individuals no form of Buddhism 
has ever explained. 
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starts from phenomena, and explains them as they appear 
in each individual. Yet, as he says (p. 40), their theory 
led to the conclusion that nothing but consciousness exists, 
and the substance of phenomena, or in their terminology 
“ the true nature ”, is the absolute or suchness (tathatd). 
For Nagarjuna also it was suchness, but he gave no positive 
explanation of the relation between phenomena and the 
absolute. Dr. Masuda holds that for Yogachara it consists 
in the two being “ neither different nor non-different ” 
(p. 43). Thus so far as the store-consciousness is non-different 
from the absolute it is entirely universal and undifferentiated, 
and the positive explanation involves a contradiction to 
be surmounted by the methods of the mystic. 

But before the final conclusion is reached an elaborate 
system of epistemology and ontology is set out. We find 
the same general concepts as in the Lankdvatdra, the eight 
consciousnesses, the three forms of self-existence, and the 
vdsands. The vdsands (results of actions) are called seeds 
{hlja). These exist in the store-consciousness, and always in 
time bear fruit. What we have here is a theory which rests 
on the same data as the doctrine of karma. But while karma 
is only a theory of the moral consequences of willed action, 
the vasana theory is wider, and it is applied chiefly to explain 
the error of thought which posits an external world. Different 
views were held as to why the seeds should exist in the store- 
consciousness at all. One view was that they were natural 
and had always been there, another that they had all been 
produced by ‘‘ perfuming Dharmapala^s view was that 
there were some of both kinds.^ This view of ‘‘ natural ” 
seeds shows that we have a theory which cannot be entirely 
identified with the karma theory. The question as to how the 
process began does not arise, for the question of an absolute 
beginning always remained an excluded question. 

Like the Madhyamikas the Yogacharas spoke of the non- 
selfness of individuals as well as of things. The two beliefs, 
the belief in the real existence of self and of things were the 
two obstructions, the obstruction of the depravities, passion, 
etc. (klemvarana), and the obstruction to attaining full 
knowledge {jneydvarana). The store-consciousness, it has 

^ Siddhif pp. 102 ff. ; Masuda, loc. cit., p. 38. There is no reason to identify 
the Dharmapala, who taught at NalandS in the seventh century, with the 
Pali commentator Dhammapala. E. Hardy, ZDMG,, 1898, p. 105. 
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been said, covers all that we now refer to as the subconscious 
and the unconscious. It is probable that the psychological 
facts of the subconscious gave rise to the concept of the store- 
consciousness, but it is not, as in modern psychology, a mere 
extension of the group of facts that are included in the 
conscious. It is a metaphysical concept of a different order 
of being, an ultimate reality at the base of all phenomena. 
The store-consciousness is already differentiated by the 
vdsands, which as seeds ripen and produce their fruit. When 
it evolves it develops touch, mental activity {maiiaskdra)^ 
feeling, perception, and will (cetand).^ These five correspond 
to the five factors of the individual, the skandhas, but 
the skandha theory has had to be modified according 
to the mind-alone theory. The first skandha, body (rupa) 
implies the heresy of externality and is replaced here by its 
subjective element, touch. Manaskdra includes the samskdras, 
all the ideas or states of mental activity. Feeling {vit, 
veddnd) and perception (samjnd) remain the same, and the 
place of consciousness (vijndna) is taken by cetand. This 
is a difference of terminology, as the term vijndna, used in 
other special senses in this system, is here avoided. Cetand 
is mind in action, i.e. will, and includes consciousness. It 
is “ the activity of mind ” (manascestd) according to the 
commentary. 

This is the first transformation, the evolution of the seeds 
that have ripened in the store-consciousness. The second 
transformation is the evolution of manas, the seventh 
consciousness. “ Depending upon the store-consciousness, 
and having that as its support, the consciousness called 
manas, which has the nature of cogitation, functions.’’ 
This is the second transformation, in w^hieh the manas is 
accompanied by the heresy of a self. The third transformation 
is 4he perception of the sixfold object, body, sound, scent, 
taste, touch, and ideas (objects of thought). The idea of 
a self consisting of the skandhas thus becomes concrete. 
The seventh consciousness {manas) is associated with all 
the modes of sense and thought and the other non-material 
activities of the individual. These are the samskaras, all 
the possible non-material states of the individual, and they 
are given according to the Sarvastivada analysis which has 
been discussed above (p. 162). 

^ The following exposition is according to Vasubandhu’s TrirnMkd. 
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The five sense-consciousnesses, sight, etc., arise in the store- 
consciousness, and they are always accompanied by mind- 
consciousness, except in the world of the unconscious gods 
{asamjnisattvas), in the two highest Attainments (p. 52), 
and in torpor and fainting. 

The theory of knowledge is the same as that which we 
find in the Lankdvatdra, The transformation of conscious- 
ness itself results in false imagination (vikalpa). Everything 
thus imagined is in general parikalpita, falsely imagined, and 
has no self-existence. But things may be thought in a certain 
regular order as being due to causes or conditions. Such 
thought has a relative self-existence (paratantra), and it 
expresses the relative truth of things as perceived ; but it 
becomes as false as the rest when the great revulsion takes 
place, when the non-self-existence of all things is realized, 
and everything is known to be only store-consciousness. 
This is perfected knowledge (parinishpanna). 

It is not enough to be convinced of the truth that all is 
only consciousness. He who grasps an object and says, “ this 
is vijnaptimdtra,^^ has not reached vijnaptimdtra. If he had, 
there would be no object to grasp nor grasper. 

When consciousness does not apprehend an object, then it is 
established in vijfiapiimdtratd ; for when there is nothing to grasp 
there is no grasping. 

(When) he is without mind, without apprehending, his knowledge is 
supramundane. There is revulsion from the object, through the 
abandonment of the two kinds of weakness.^ 

That is the realm without asravas, inconceivable, good, fixed, happy, 
with body released ; this is what is called the dharma-body of the 
great Sage.^ 

This is the state attained by the bodhisattva when he reaches 
omniscience. The attaining of it is no mere theoretical 
study of the doctrine of the Void or of mind-only. It involves 
the practice of the career of the bodhisattva pursued for 
countless ages through higher and higher stages, with the 
perfect attainment of the six virtues and the acquiring 
of omniscience in every possible form {sarvdkdrajnatd), 
such as we have seen in the sutras that describe the career. 
This state is buddhahood, ‘‘ the dharma-body of the great 
Sage.” The bodhisattva becomes not merely a Buddha, but 
Buddha, the ultimate undifferentiated reality, suchness. 

1 i.e. the two obstmetioos, belief in a real self and belief in the reality of 
things, p. 239. 

2 TrimHMy 28-30. 
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As Asaiiga (or rather Maitrcya) says, “ on the pure stage 
(free from the asravas) there is neither oneness nor plurality 
of Buddhas ; not oneness owing to their formerly having 
had l)()dies, not plurality because like space they have no 
bodies.” ^ Here we have the usual explanation of the absolute 
unity posited by the system. There is thus also an infinity 
of Buddhas. They arc beings who have completed the career 
and have tauglit the doctrine ; they exist now in a state of 
bliss, but behind all illusion and relative truth they are the 
one universal reality. 

From this threefold Mahayana conception has resulted 
the doctrine of the three bodies of a Buddha [trikdya). 
Many dogmatic views about the nature of a Buddha had 
already been established, and in some of them we can perceive 
principles which anticipated the later theory. But it was the 
a]:)plication of an ontological theory to all forms of existence 
that led to their being organized in the Trikaya theory. All 
the elements of the doctrine are found, as Suzuki points 
out, in the Lankdvatdra, but it will conduce to clearness if 
the explicit theory of Asanga is first stated.^ 

Tlie body of Buddhas is threefold. The essential body is 
the dluirma-body {dharma-kdya), and it is distinguished by 
revulsion of the support, i.e. the I’evulsion which has turned 
from everything illusory to ultimate reality. It is the same 
for all Buddhas. It is said to be the “ support ” of the two 
others, for ultimately only it exists, and is hence called 
essential {svdbhdvika). The second, the body of enjoyment 
{sanibhoga-kdya), is that through which Buddha affords 
c^ujoyment of the doctrine in assemblies As Buddhas are 
descril)C(! in the sutras as existing in all universes and 
l)ri‘aehing to great assemblies of bodhisattvas and gods, 
Ibis l)0(ly of (‘ujoyment was a concept wHch made it possible 
to harmonize the doctrine of these sutras with the apparent^ 
contradictory l<‘aching about his Nirvana. This body is 
said to I>(‘ different in all Buddha-fields and assemblies. 
Buddhas r(‘V(‘nl themselves to bodhisattvas in this body 
in tlu* Akauishtha heaven, the highest of the heavens of 

^ Mahihiatidhuik., ix, 20, 

^ lUhl,,' ix, fr. ; vi\ lUi-ston, p. 127. Asanga expressly speaks of 
three hiKiicN, the <ihanaa-lK)<iy InOng the essential body and the true form 
of all. But. a fourth was made by treating the essential body separately, 
i.a \*allte Poussin, “The three bodies of a Buddha,” JBAS,, 1906, 946; 

Mas»ion4 JA,, 1916, 581. 
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form. The transformation-body {nirmdna~kdya) is that by 
which he works the good of all creatures i.e. the person 
of the historical Buddha, w^ho passed through all the stages 
of his existence, taught the doctrine, and attained Nirvana. 
The doctrine that Buddha could appear with a mind-formed 
body is very old, and the Mahasanghikas converted it 
into the doctrine that his earthly appearance was never 
anything else. Here it appears to harmonize the teaching 
of works like the Lotus and the Suvarnaprabhdsa, that the 
Tathagata has always existed, with the historical facts 
about Sakyamuni. 

As the trikaya doctrine is based upon a body of dogmatic 
teaching about the nature of a Buddha, it is natural that 
earlier doctrines should be included in it. But these are 
not necessarily anticipations of it. When dhammakdya occurs 
occasionally in the Pali, it is merely the body of doctrine.^ 
The Milinda-panha says that Buddha now exists in the body 
of the doctrine, that is, in the spoken word, and the state- 
ment is only the utterance of the rationalist, who took 
a negative view of the nature of Nirvana but preferred not 
to put it in its boldest form.^ 

Such references in the Pali to the body of the doctrine ” 
have been called hints or foreshadowings of the Mahayana 
theory of dharmakaya. It is true that Mahayana adopted 
the phrase, and in the Ashtasdhasrika (94) even used it in 
the same sense, where it is said that the Buddhas are dharma- 
kayas, but that the monks are not to think of Buddha’s 
physical body ; they will look upon him as the perfected 
dharmakaya, namely, the Prajnaparamita-sutra. The change 
of meaning was due to a deliberate substitution of another 
meaning of dharma, in the sense of real nature, or ultimate 

^ Dutt, Aspects, pp. 98 ff. ; La Valine Poussin, “ The three bodies of 
a Buddha,” JRAS., 1906, 947 ; Bu-ston, History of Buddhism, tr, Obermiller, 
p. 131 ; Suzuki, Studies, p. 308. 

2 The Milinda-panha, “ Questions of Milinda,” is a Work now existing in 
Pali (transl. Rhys Davids, 1890-4). It consists of dialogues between king 
Milinda and a Buddhist sage Nagasena discussing many points of Buddhist 
doctrine. The Milinda of the legendary setting is a reminiscence of the 
Bactrian king Menander of the second century b.c. To what school it belonged 
is unknown, and it is unlikely that its original language was Pali. The date 
may be the first or second century a.d. Its rationalistic tone once made it 
a convenient means of reading into the Pali Canon the view that original 
Buddhism was “ agnostic atheism ”, It has not been used here, as it is quite 
impossible to treat its doctrines as authoritative for Theravada, or as anything 
more than the individual views of a member of an unknown Hinayana sect. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids thinks that the author (or authors) was not even a Buddhist. 
See Milinda Questions, p. 18. 
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truth, which in the first place is enlightenment. The 
commentary on the Bodhicarydvatdra (ix, 38) defines 
enlightenment (bodhi) as buddhahood, existence in the 
highest sense, free from self-existence whether single or 
multiple, neither originated nor ceased, neither annihilated 
nor eternal, liberated from all contingent existence, like 
space, and named dharmakaya Here dharmakaya is 
an entity, the most real of entities, and to become a true 
ontological conception it only needed the Yogachara theory, 
which identified Buddha with the suchness of absolute 
reality. 

It was this theory which made it possible to combine 
the dharmakaya with the two other bodies into a theory 
of the triple body. In popular buddhology the Buddhas 
continue to exist in a state of bliss. They attain even as 
bodhisattvas a glorious body. This is the body of enjoy- 
ment, even before it was called so. For the transformation 
body the Yogacharas already had before them the doctrine 
of a mind-formed body, and the Mahasanghika doctrine 
that Buddha’s whole earthly existence was nothing more 
than this. The trikaya theory was only a systematizing 
of the already existing doctrines. As Suzuki says, it was 
probably not until the Yogachara philosophy began to be 
crystallized into a system by Asanga and his predecessors 
that the conception of the triple body came to form a part 
of their programme. 

The most instructive piece of evidence is the Suvarnapra- 
bhdsa. This belongs to the PrajuSparamita class of sutras. 
Like these sutras it contains in the Sanskrit version no 
doctrine of the triple body, but later forms of the sutra 
as preserved in translations contain an additional chapter 
on the subject. This means that the doctrine in its developed 
form has been adopted and inserted. The Yogachara school 
is the most probable source, but even in this school its 
formulation must be later than the Lankdvatdra, 

There were two further developments of Buddhist thought, 
but neither can be said to be developments of the doctrine. 
The first was the rise of a school of logic. Logic for the 
Buddhists and the Indian schools generally was always 
more than the rules of formal thought, and it never became 
separated from questions of epistemology. These had been 
raised by the Yogacharas in their extremest form, and it 
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is not surprising that Buddhist logic and a theory of knowledge 
should be elaborated in this school. The subject belongs 
rather to the general history of Indian logic, and the sources 
have not yet been fully investigated or even published. 
Stcherbatsky has done important work at it,^ and Tucci 
is still discovering and editing logical works which must be 
examined before the history can be written. 

The discussions in the Kathdvatthu show that the Pali 
school had developed a logical method, and Stcherbatsky 
thinks that manuals of logic must have then existed. But 
nothing more than a method was then wanted, for epistemo- 
logical questions had not then arisen. 

There are two small treatises in Tibetan by Nagarjuna, 
which contain references to the logical method of Nyaya. 
This, even if not the beginning of Buddhist logic, allows 
us to see what were the influences on its development.^ 
It was the school of Asanga which gave the great impulse 
to its growth. Asanga, says Stcherbatsky, established 
a body of rules on the art of debate not materially different 
from the rules prescribed in the Nyaya school, and Vasubandhu 
is recorded to have composed three logical treatises. With 
Asanga’s pupil Dignaga (early sixth century) and Dharmakirti, 
the pupil of isvarasena, Dignaga’s own pupil, Buddhist 
logic became a widely famous system. Several schools of 
commentators followed, and then, says Stcherbatsky, “ the 
popular masses began to turn their face from that philosophic, 
critical, and pessimistic religion, and reverted to the worship 
of the great brahmin gods. Buddhism was beginning its 
migration to the north, where it found a new home in Tibet, 
Mongolia, and other countries.’’ 

Why Buddhism declined and almost disappeared in the 
land of its birth is still a matter of discussion, but there is 
one other development stiU to be mentioned, tantrie 
Buddhism. This was certainly flourishing in the tenth 
century. It is not properly speaking a development of 
Buddhism, but an amalgamation with a form of religion 
called Tantrism, which affected certain branches both of 
Buddhism and Hinduism. Tantrism as a form of religion 
is of unknown origin, and may possibly have arisen among 

1 Buddhist Logie (with a translation of Dharmakirti’s Nydyahmdu and its 
commentary by Dharmottara), Leningrad, 1981-2. 

2 Stcherbatsky, loc. cit., i, 28. 
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some indigenous and non-Aryan people. It consists in giving 
a religious significance to the facts of sex. Such a develop- 
mentj at least in a certain stage of society, is not necessarily 
immoral. Its discussion, however, belongs to medical 
psychology. The unpleasantness of the subject has some- 
times led writers to speak of it as mere debauchery, but 
a proper examination of the facts would probably show that 
it belongs to an exceptional but not abnormal social develop- 
ment. When introduced into a quite different state of society 
it must appear both abnormal and immoral. In any case 
a proper discussion of the subject could only be made by 
including and treating of the facts as they have existed in 
all the various forms of Hinduism and as they exist now. 
One peculiar feature of Buddhist Tantrism is that it adopted 
religious technical terms and applied them in new senses, 
so that what appear as quite ordinary expressions may bear 
a surprisingly different meaning, and a tantric sense may 
be lurking where least expected. It is usually found combined 
with two other factors, the use of magic formulas, and 
yoga-practice. All the three have this in common that they 
represent attempts to get beyond the hard world of facts 
and achieve the marvellous results imagined by the mystic. 

The use of magic formulas and practices, as we have 
seen, is very old in Buddhism. It was discouraged, and it 
was forbidden to the monk, but it was never doubted that 
such practices might be effective. In Mahayana they were 
not only held to be effective, but were regularly taught in 
the sutras. Yoga is also very old, and among yoga-practices 
were many which might be performed for worldly purposes. 
These practices, too, increased and were elaborated by 
Mahayana, and there is little doubt that they opened the 
way to Tantrism. It w'as among the Yogacharas that 
Tantrism developed. The yogi practises his methods, and 
expects a wonderful result. But all his striving, if he is 
not of the mystic temperament, may leave him disappointed. 
Tantrism makes readier promises, and the subject can be 
studied in the works mentioned in the bibliography. 

There is no reason to think that the decline of Buddhism 
was due to persecution. C. Bendall suggested that it was 
perhaps owing to Tantrism that Buddhism came to be 
discredited in India and disappeared. This explanation 
will scarcely hold, for Tantrism only affected certain schools, 
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and the Tantrism of the Hindus still flourishes. In the absence 
of historical facts, the causes of the disappearance of Buddhism 
in India must remain hypothetical. The great difference of 
organization between Hinduism and Buddhism lay in the 
fact that the brahmin priests were not an ascetic body apart 
from the laity. They were a part of the social structure 
and an essential part in carrying out the rites and sacraments 
for the laity. In this function they were essential even for 
the Buddhist laity. While the Order continued there was 
a body in existence in open opposition to brahminism, and 
the disappearance of the Order meant the end of Buddhism. 
The Buddhist layman, who was all along a member of a Hindu 
caste, worshipped deities differing little from the Hindu 
gods. If the educated monk and his community disappeared, 
there was no essential principle to distinguish the Buddhist 
layman from the Hindu. Mr. Nagendranath Vasu has shown 
how in Orissa a form of Buddhism survived which became 
disguised as a form of Hinduism.^ With the disappearance 
of the monks and the absence of any definite teaching the 
god Dharma became another of the numberless gods of 
India. 

It is easy to see how the Buddhist Order may have dis- 
appeared. It depended for its existence on the generosity 
of the layman, and if his sense of duty to give alms became 
dulled, as it well might be with the corruption of the 
monasteries, the most distinctive feature of the Buddhist 
organization would be lost. There is plenty of evidence in 
the Buddhist books of corruption quite apart from the 
question of Tantrism. It is also likely enough that the 
Muhammadan invasion contributed to the destruction of 
the monasteries.^ 

The one place where Buddhism has remained is Nepal, 
Buddha’s native land. When Hodgson during his residence 
in Nepal ( 1833 - 1848 ) was sending manuscripts to Burnouf, 
he also tried to obtain information about the doctrine from 
the Buddhists of the country. He set a questionnaire, 
arranged according to his own ideas of theology, often with 
leading questions, such as how many avataras of Buddha 

^ The Modern Buddhism and its followers in Orissa. 

2 The survival of Jainism is another interesting problem. It may be said 
that it survived because it preserved its monastic system. It was “ the creed 
of a cultivated class, from which the masses are excluded Buddhism 
dissolved in popular bodhisattva worship. 
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have there been ? ” (It was thus that he got the answer 
that the last seven Buddhas were avataras.) ‘‘ What is the 
motive of your good acts — ^the love of God — ^the fear of God 
— or the desire of prospering in the world ? ” It was no 
wonder that the answers he obtained seemed to him ‘'‘a sad 
Jumble of cloudy metaphysics ”, and that Burnouf was 
surprised that he could not discover in his manusciipts 
anything like the “ Bauddha system ” as described by 
Hodgson. Yet scholars continue to use his terms, some of 
which, like dhydni-buddha^ have never been found outside 
his writings. 

Hodgson found four systems. The best known is that of 
Adibuddha, which L. de la Vallee Poussin describes as 

Buddhist in fact only in name and in so far as it employs 
Buddhist terminology Even the Hinduism on which it 
rests is of a degraded type. ‘‘ It is well known,” says the 
same scholar, that Hodgson had recourse for his informa- 
tion to native scholars, w^hom he ceremoniously styles 
‘ living oracles and who, in support of their statements 
supplied him with fragments of texts, which were not all 
authentic.” When Hodgson’s statements were challenged 
by Remusat, he disclaimed any purpose to meddle with 
the interminable sheer absurdities of the Bauddha philosophy 
or religion It may be possible some day to give an accurate 
description of the Nepalese religion, as has been partially 
done by La Vallee Poussin,^ but it will scarcely add another 
chapter to the history of Buddhism. 

^ See his article “ Adibuddha ”, in ERE, 



CHAPTER XIX 

BUDDHISM AND MODERN THOUGHT 

T he spread of Buddhism into other countries does not 
properly form a part of the history of Buddhist thought^ 
except in so far as the mingling of cultures may have produced 
new schools. Theoretically there was no development. 
All schools claimed to be holding the word of Buddha, and 
in one sense they were right. The Buddhism of Ceylon 
spread to Burma, Siam, and Cambodia.^ There are sects 
and ecclesiastical differences, but the doctrine is still that 
of the Pali Scriptures. The Tibetans and the Chinese, followed 
by the Koreans and Japanese, received Mahaytoa Buddhism. 
Now it is Japan which is chiefly active in devotion to the 
doctrine, and the schools of Japan still find the Buddha word 
in the sutras of the Mahayana schools which they received 
from the Chinese. 

The Buddhism of Tibet and the Far East is important 
in the first place through the fact that most of the Mahayana 
literature and a good number of Sarvastivada works were 
translated first into Chinese and later into Tibetan. From 
the Tibetan followed Mongolian translations. Since much 
of the literature in the original Sanskrit has disappeared, 
these translations come to be of the highest importance. 
The Tibetan translations, owing to the structure of the 
language, have been done in such a faithful manner that 
it is often possible to reconstruct the original Sanskrit. 
The translation of the Scriptures known as the Kanjur 
[hkah-hgyur) in 100 or 108 volumes was completed between 
the eleventh and thirteenth centuries. There is also a 
collection of commentaries and secular works known as 
the Tanjur {hstan~hgyur)J^ Tibetan Buddhism, except for 
some historical and grammatical works, has been little but 

^ Both in Buraia and Cambodia there are traces of Mahayana, but at 
present Hinayana flourishes. 

2 An analysis of the Kanjur and a slighter one of the Tanjur was given by 
Csoma in Asiatic Besearches, xx, 1836, ff. Revised edition by L. Feer, Lyons, 
1881. There is a detailed analysis of the Tanjur in P. Cordier’s Catalogue du 
fonds tibetain de la BiUiotMque nationale, Paris, 1909-1015. 

249 
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a development of the less worthy elements introduced from 
India along with superstitions of its own. 

In China, Mahayana entered on new phases of develop- 
ment. Legend places the introduction of Buddhism into 
China in a.d. 68, when the Emperor Min-ti invited two 
monks from north-west India to China, where they under- 
took to translate Buddhist works. ^ The work of establishing 
the doctrine was done through a series of Indian scholars 
and Chinese travellers. Among the travellers are three who 
stand out both on account of the records of their journeys 
as well as for the large number of works w’^hich they took 
back to China. Fa Hien travelled between a.d. 399 and 413. 
Hiuen Tsiang (Yuan Chwang), who spent some fifteen years 
in India (629-645), brought back hundreds of books. His 
work as translator and commentator gave a great impulse 
to the establishing of Yogachara doctrine, but he collected 
works of all schools, and it is chiefly due to him that we 
owe the preservation of the Vinaya of several schools. 
I-tsing travelled somewhat later (671-695), and followed 
Sarvastivada doctrine. He records the names of over 
fifty Chinese monks w^ho travelled in India. The chief 
period of translation was between the fifth and the 
seventh centuries, but relations with India continued to 
the twelfth.^ 

In the sixth century Buddhism reached Japan by way of 
Korea. Schools had already arisen in China which became 
established in Japan. One school, however, the Nichiren 
sect, is recognized as due to the reforming activity of the 
Japanese Nichiren. 

It is only recently that studies have been made on a scale 
which will make it possible to give an adequate account 
of Chinese and Japanese Buddhism, Japanese scholars 

^ They are said to have taken with them and translated the Sutra of the 
forty-two Sections. This is not a siitra in the ordinary sense, but a fairly 
complete summary of the doctrine, made up chiefly of a collection of Buddha’s 
utterances. There is no trace of Mahayana doctrines in it. It is given in 
of a Buddhist Abbot, by the Rt. Rev. Soyen Shaku, Chicago, 1900. 
The be^ account of the missions is in P. C. Bagchi, Le Canon bouddhigue en 
Chtne, Pans, 1926. ^ 

2 See article by J. Takakusii on Yuan Chwang, etc., in ERE. 

There is a traditional list of twelve Japanese sects, which do not repre- 
sent the actual conditions. See R. Pujishima, Le bouddhisrne japonais. Some 
of the twelve were never sects, and Sir C. Eliot {Enc. Bnt., xii, 928) omits 
three and puts m their place three branches of the Teiidai sect. There are, 
however, far more than twelve if branches are recognized. See p. 256. 
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have produced valuable works, and it is chiefly to them that 
we must look for further light.^ 

It was quite impossible for either Chinese or Japanese 
to recognize any chronological sequence in the mass of 
doctrinal works that they received. They could not even, 
like the Mahayanists of India, set aside the Agamas of the 
Tripitaka as superseded. Hence they invented quite artificial 
methods to explain the different portions of the literature 
as partial or complete revelations of the teaching. The 
Tendai school made five divisions : (1) the Avatamsaka- 

sutra, which was t aught in the second week after the enlighten- 
ment, (2) the Agamas (i.e. of the Sarvastivadins), which 
for twelve years w^ere taught at Benares, (3) certain 
Mahay ana-sutras, such as the Lankdvatdra and Suvarna- 
prabhdsa, which were taught for eight years, (4) the 
Prajndpdramitd-sutras, for twenty-two years, and lastly 
(5) the Saddharmapundarlka (the Lotus) and the Mahd- 
nirvdna-sutra, taught for eight years. ^ The two last sutras 
are the Scriptures at the Tendai (T’ien-t’ai) school, which 
reached Japan in the eighth century. As will have been 
seen (p. 185) the Lotus does not expound metaphysical 
questions. It is really a theology preaching an eternal 
Buddha and an infinity of bodhisattva saviours. Its philo- 
sophical principles are those of the Void and conventional 
and absolute truth. The Rev. Yamakami says, “ the 
mountains soar high up in the air, the water flows in the 
river, stars adorn the sky, the flowers beautify the earth : 
all these have distinctive existences. These existences, 
however, are not real, but are only conventional. In other 
words, they are subject to the law of causation ; they could 
not have their respective existences without causes and 
conditions. This law of causation is technically called ‘ the 
principle of conventionality ’ in the Tendai school. And 
the ‘ law of causation according to this school, is nothing 
but an active principle of the Truth or Reality ; hence 
individual existences in the universe are not independent 
manifestations apart from the Reality ... We must not, 

^ O. Rosenberg’s Die Probleme der buddhistischen Philosophic is not only 
a work of fundamental importance for the history of Buddhism, but gives 
a special treatment of Chinese and Japanese Buddhism drawn from Japanese 
sources. It contains an extensive bibliography. An extremely important work 
for Japanese Buddhism is Habogirin, an encyclopaedic dictionary of Chinese 
and Japanese Buddhism, now being issued by S. L6vi and J. Takakusu. 

2 Fujishima, loc. cit., p. 71 ; cf. Rosenberg, p. 255. 
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therefore, forget that in every phenomenon or individual 
we may recognize the light of Truth. Or more buddhistically 
speaking, we should comprehend that the mountains, which 
soar high up in the air, the water which flows in the stream, 
the stars that adorn the sky, or the flowers which decorate 
the earth, are all manifestations of the supreme reality ; 
therefore we ms^j enjoy the enchanting views of the realm 
of Truth through their manifestation.” ^ 

This beautiful nebulosity may even be harmonized with 
the thoughts of a Tennyson or a Rousseau, but how does 
the philosophy behind it compare with the metaphysical 
systems of the West ? East and West have each been occupied 
with their special problems. Has either anything to learn 
from the other ? The doctrine of the Void with its in- 
conceivable reality and its relative truth looks much like 
the deserted tabernacles of Schopenhauer and Herbert 
Spencer, but its actual value still awaits adequate exposition 
and estimation as philosophy. 

From the religious point of view the differences are more 
fundamental. To the West the theology or buddhology 
of the Lotus is fantastic, and Mahaytoa, having deserted the 
historical standpoint of early Buddhism, had nothing but 
this to put in its place. In theology most of the great world 
religions have avoided pantheism. No Indian system of 
monism has been able to escape it. 

But not even the Rev. Yamakami finds the Tendai school 
final. It is the Avatamsaka, he finds, which marks the final 
development of Buddhist philosophy. This (and the Tendai) 
are the last and also the best products of Buddhist thought. 
There are also four other schools which seek to realize these 
doctrines by experiment and practice, the Mantra {Shingon)^ 
the Dhydna (Zen), the Sukhdvaiwyuha (Jodo)^ and the 
Japanese Nichiren school. 

The Avatamsaka {Kegon) school takes its name from the 
Scripture of that school, the Buddhdvaiamsaka-sutra^ 
“ discourse of the adornments of Buddha.” ^ It is really 
a collection of sutras, one of them being the Dasabhumika^ 
which has already been discussed (p. 204). Mr. Suzuki describes 
it as “ the (Consummation of Buddhist thought, Buddhist 
sentiment, and Buddhist experience. To my mind, no 

^ Systems, p. 274. 

^ Analysis in Vasiliev, Buddhism, p. 173. 
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religious literature in the world can ever approach the 
grandeur of conception, the depths of feeling, and the 
gigantic scale of composition, as attained by this sutra. 
It is the eternal fountain of life from which no religious 
mind will turn back athirst or only partially satisfied . . . 
Here not only deeply speculative minds find satisfaction, 
but humble spirits and heavily oppressed hearts, too, will 
have their burdens lightened. Abstract truths are so 
concretely, so symbolically, represented here that one will 
finally come to a realization of the truth that even in a 
particle of dust the whole universe is seen reflected — not 
this visible universe only, but a vast system of universes, 
conceivable by the highest minds only.” ^ 

Although this sutra was, we are told, the first preached by 
Buddha, men of slow intellect, like Sariputra and 
Maudgalyayana, were unable to understand a word of it. 
Hence for their sakes he taught the Hinayana doctrine, to 
disciples the four Truths, and to Pratyekabuddhas the 
Chain of Causation. With this sutra we still stand on purely 
Indian ground, for the philosophy is that of the Yogachara. 
What it means for a Japanese can be seen from the impressive 
words of Mr. Suzuki. There is no doubt that Buddhism of 
that kind is religion. One point may be noticed here in 
connection with the universal character of Mahay ana. The 
goal for everyone is Buddhahood, but in order to attain the 
Truth as understood by Yogachara it is also necessary 
through long ages to fulfil the career of a bodhisattva and 
become a Buddha, and yet not in the highest sense a Buddha, 
but Buddha, Tathata, absolute reality. Other schools, 
especially those popular with the laity, chose a less 
arduous way. 

The mystical side of Yogachara was emphasized by the 
teaching of the Zen school,^ which was brought to China 
from south India by Bodhidharma in the sixth century. 
Suzuki has shown ^ that the school held their teaching to 
be contained in the Lankdvatdra-sutra, but their tendency 
was to reject any external doctrinal statement as authority. 
Their whole method and system was meditation [dhydna). 
As Ma-tsu, a pupil of Bodhidharma, said, “ O monks, when 

1 Studies, p. 95. 

® Chinese shan, from Skt. dhydna. 

2 Essays in Zen Buddhism and Studies, p. 44. 
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you each believe that you yourself are the Buddha, your 
mind is no other than the Buddha-mind. The object of Bodhi- 
dharma who came from Southern India to this Middle 
Kingdom was to personally transmit and propagate the 
supreme law of One Mind by which we are all to be awakened 
to the truth.” ^ That is all the teaching, and there remains 
hardly anything in the system characteristic of Buddhism. 
Suzuki says that it grew up as a native product of Chinese 
genius It reached Japan as late as the twelfth century. 

Of the Shingon or Mantra school little is known. The 
terms that are used are those of Tantra, but more information 
is wanted. One peculiar method of its propaganda, says 
Rosenberg, was that it interpreted the doctrines of other 
religions in a Buddhist sense, and the gods of Shintoism 
were explained as incarnations of various Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. 

For both schools of Mahayana full enlightenment and salva- 
tion are attained only by ages of striving and sacrifice in 
the career of the bodhisattva. That ideal remained, but in 
the Jodo (Pure Land) school there is another tendency, 
although the final end remained the same. This was to aim 
at being reborn in Sukhavati, the Happy Land, the heaven 
of the Buddha Amitabha at the western point of space, 
and this was achieved, as has been seen, by devotion to 
Amitabha and Avalokitesvara and sharing in their merits. 
It was not a substitute for the goal of enlightenment, for 
Avalokitesvara’s vow was that he would go on taking beings 
to Sukhavati to hear the doctrine preached by Amitabha 
until all should be set in the highest enlightenment. 

The idea of sharing in the merits of a saintly being is not 
peculiar to Mahayana or even to Buddhism, and it contains 
an element of truth. No being is morally self-made. There 
is no calculating the extent to which the moral development 
of one individual may be due to the influence of others. But 
this is not the way in which Buddhism looked at it. Good 
karma produced a store of merit, which might be transferred 
to others. The idea is found even in the Pali Jatakas, and it 
is much extended in the worship of the bodhisattvas, and 
can be seen in its fullest extent in the Scriptures of 
this school, the two Sukhdvatwyuha-sutras and the 
Amitdyurdhydna’Sutra, There we are told ; ‘‘Not on account 
^ Suzuki, Studies, p. 46. 
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of a mere root of goodness are beings born in the Buddha 
country of the Tathagata Amitayus. Whatever son or 
daughter of good family shall hear the name of the Lord 
AmitayuSj and having heard it shall reflect upon it, and for 
one, two, three, four, five, six, or seven nights shall reflect 
upon it with undisturbed minds, when they come to die the 
Tathagata Amitayus attended by the assembly of disciples 
and followed by a host of bodhisattvas will stand before 
them, and they will die with unconfused minds, ilfter death 
they will be born even in the Buddha- country of the 
Tathagata Amitayus, in the world Sukhavati.” ^ 

This, says Rosenberg, is the latest stage of the dogmatic 
development of Buddhism in Japan. The teaching began 
in China in the seventh century and a century later in Japan. 
The sutras represent the development of the most popular 
form of Buddhism among the laity in India, and so it remained 
in Japan. 

The history of the schools of Japan represents the stages 
of doctrinal development, but all this had little significance 
for the laity. Modern popular Buddhism shows three general 
tendencies. There is the form which has combined with 
the shamanistic superstitions of the people, their belief in 
spirits and demons, and the use of spells and amulets, 
especially in the Shingon sect. Another group holds the 
belief in Amida (Amitabha) and rebirth in his Pure Land. 
The higher clergy of this sect consist of the aristocracy and 
the most cultured class of Japanese society. The third 
tendency is that of mystic contemplation. “ In this sect 
Shamanism is rejected in principle, as well as the belief in 
any saving power. Everyone can and must by himself reach 
the knowledge of the truth through contemplation . . . 
In medieval Japan the warrior aristocracy joined this sect, 
as lovers of the beautiful and at the same time as men who 
admired the concentration and self-denial of the contem- 
plative mystic.” ^ it was thus, in form at least, a return to 
the earliest Buddhism. 

Behind all this is the Buddhism which is cultivated by 
the students in the monasteries. There the dogmatic 
systems remain, and work is being done by Japanese scholars 

1 Smaller Sukhdvatwyuha, § 10. All three sutras are conveniently 
translated in SBE, vol. 49. 

2 Rosenberg, Probkme, 281. 
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which is of the highest importance for the historical study 
of Buddhism. Professor Takakusu, describing present 
activities, says that Buddhism in Japan is represented by 
thirteen sects and fifty-eight sub-sects. Each sect has its 
own college instituted solely for the benefit of scholars who 
make a special study of its particular doctrine. Of these 
colleges those ranking as universities are the Ryukoku 
Daigaku of the Nishi Hongwanji Temple (the Shin sect), 
the Otani Daigaku, of the Higashi Hongwanji Temple (the 
Shin sect), the Rissho Daigaku (the Nichiren sect), the 
Komazawa Daigaku (the Soto sect), and the Rengo Daigaku 
(the Tendai, Jodo, Shingon of the new school, and 
Yuzunembutsu sect). Besides these there is the Toyo 
Daigaku, one of the most well-known schools in Tokyo. 
Almost all the leading universities and colleges have introduced 
more or less provisions for Buddhistic research, and in each 
of the State universities one or more chairs of Buddhist 
literature have been founded, which are in charge of 
competent professors and assistant professors.^ 

Mahayana has never made any impression on the West 
either as religion or philosophy. Presented by the early 
investigators as a tissue of absurdities or niaiseries, it is 
still commonly looked upon as nihilism or subjectivism. Now 
it is beginning to be recognized as more than this, but a full 
exposition of its metaphysical theories still awaits the 
complete publication of its authoritative texts and 
commentaries. 

It is, however, possible to recognize in Mahayana two 
theories which are philosophical systems, Weltanschauungen 
in the true sense. They have parallels with Western systems, 
and they deserve investigation. Nagarjuna’s doctrine of 
the Void may be said to strike on the same rock as the 
Vedtota of Sankara. They both explain experience in such 
a way that the experience to be explained has no longer 
any reality. Then it has to be denied explicitly, and yet the 
experience itself is the basis of the negative conclusion. 
Hence the doctrine of relative and absolute truth. But even 
there is the recognition, even if inadequate, of a universally 
admitted principle. Experience only becomes real when 
interpreted, and every philosophical system is a reinterpreta- 
tion more or less adequate. Every interpretation and every 
^ The Young East, 1925, p. 1. 
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system becomes false in the light of a more complete co- 
ordination. The relative truth which was rejected by 
N%arjuna was that of the everyday conception of 
the world expressed in the traditional terms of language. 
Everyone knows that this is false. The sun does not rise, 
thunderbolts do not fall. Is it possible to restate this concep- 
tion so as to reach an exact statement of the truth of 
experience ? It has not been done yet in a final sense, and 
Nagarjuna did not stop to ask. He was so sure of absolute 
reality and of a means of attaining it by direct intuition 
that he swept away every interpretation as relative and 
hence false. To the mystic the exact nature of the structure 
of the world or the atom was of no more importance then 
than it is now. That is why the Mahayanists accepted the 
Sarvastivada cosmology as we find it in the Ahhidharmakosa, 
It was a scientific presentation of everyday experience. 
In the third chapter of that work we have the elements of 
a system of natural science, including psychology. One of 
its most characteristic features is its reduction of time as 
well as matter to a series of atomic elements, and hence the 
existence of the individual to a sequence of moments. It 
had no importance for metaphysics, for the individual, 
even if reduced to a flow of time atoms, still remained a flow. 

The philosophy of the Yogacharas was a positive step 
forward in attempting to reinterpret the data of experience. 
Unlike modern idealism it did not accept the distinction of 
self and not-self, but denied it. It was solipsism rather than 
idealism. Both this theory and the relativity theory of 
Nagarjuna need further study, not so much as a part of 
Buddhism, but in connection with the related Hindu theories 
of natural science and metaphysics. 

It is as a religion that Buddhism has come into contact 
with Western thought, and this has been through the Pali 
tradition, the Buddhism of Ceylon, Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia. It was unfortunate that it was once expounded 
by scholars who took a pleasure in describing it as agnostic 
atheism, and who even spoke of “ the antinomy of an entity 
or soul”. Not even Kant put the soul into his list of 
antinomies. 

Buddhism agrees with the other world-religions in 
recognizing an ultimate eternal reality, but it nowhere 
describes this reality in positive language. Mahayana 
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Buddhism indeed came to describe the Tathagata in terms 
hardly to be distinguished from the monotheistic termin- 
ology of Hinduism, but this was only relative truth. In 
reality there was only the inexpressible absolute, and this 
differed from the earlier conception of Nirvana by being 
described not only as an individual state, but as a cosmological 
ultimate. God is a cosmological ultimate, but evidently 
this bare concept cannot be made to cover what is meant 
by God in a theistic system. 

Early Buddhism allows of no possibility for the concept 
of a saviour. Later Buddhism does, but there is a funda- 
mental difference from the Christian doctrine. The doctrine 
of bodhisattvas with their merits corresponds rather with 
saint-worship. They do not save beings in the sense of 
bringing them to perfect enlightenment. They make their 
way easier, and bring them to the heaven where they may 
hear the preaching of the doctrine that is to lead the way 
to omniscience. 

In the transference of merit a parallel to the doctrine of 
grace can be seen. Such transference is not peculiar to 
Mahayana. There is a Jataka story (No. 190) of a sea-spirit 
(naga) who saved a shipwrecked disciple, but who refused 
to save his companion until the disciple allowed him to 
share in the merit of his having kept the commandments. 
But not even in Mahayana did this develop into a general 
scheme of salvation, though it is likely enough that the 
worshippers of Avalokitesvara and Amitabha may have 
not looked beyond the Happy Land promised to them. There 
is a stricter resemblance to the doctrine of grace when we 
find the bodhisattvas uttering enlightened truth through 
being inspired by Buddha’s power, but here, too, the doctrine 
never became a general scheme. 

The mystical element in religion was shared by Buddhism 
with other Indian religions, and was carried through 
consistently. Mere faith and works are never final. Mere 
devotion, as in Krishna- worship, cannot bring salvation. 
The doctrine of rebirth had made this conclusion seem 
obvious. He that does many good deeds shall receive many 
rewards, but salvation rests upon a knowledge of the truth. 

Morals has not always been a part of religion, but all 
religions that have developed a theology have come to 
recognize that ultimate reality cannot be separated from the 
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ultimate truth of morals. Fortunately for Indian ethics 
it early became possible to separate the question of ethics 
from the question of the morality of the gods, for the tales 
of the gods were as little edifying as those of Greek mythology. 
This was done through the doctrine of karma combined with 
the doctrine of repeated births. Karma became a law of 
moral cause and effect, which even the gods could not 
escape. 

These doctrines became the basis of Buddhist ethics, 
but the real greatness of the ethical system was due to the 
actual detailed teaching of a moral genius. Such doctrines 
as the forgiveness of enemies or compassion for the weak are 
revelations to which human consciousness may gradually 
awaken when they are set before it. They do not become 
realized by deduction from abstract principles. The doctrine 
of karma was one which lent itself to a mechanical conception 
of the heaping up of good actions. Buddhism did not entirely 
escape, but the Founder made the greatest advance in 
Indian ethics by insisting on motive as the standard of moral 
judgment. 

The insistence on morals throughout the disciples’ career 
is all the more remarkable in that good action was never 
a means to the final end. Princess Sumana once asked 
Buddha what would be the difference between two men, 
one of whom had been bounteous in a former life and one 
not. “ The bounteous one will surpass the other in being 
long-lived, of good appearance, happy, famous, and powerful.” 
What will happen if they enter the Order ? The bounteous 
one will surpass the other in five similar ways. What will 
be the difference if they both win arhatship ? “In that case 
I say, Sumana, there is no difference at all between release 
and release.” ^ 

The doctrine of rebirth made the non-atman theory 
a very different thing from what to a Western mind is implied 
by a denial of the soul. If there is no soul, then the only 
other alternative is 

To drop head foremost in the jaws 
Of vacant darkness and to cease. 

It would not be to the point, even if it were true, to say that 
this, according to Buddhist principles, is the result of denying 
the atman. It is a result that the Buddhists never drew. 

^ AnguL, iii, 32. 
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Ajita’s doctrine of annihilation at death was denied through- 
out the whole history of Buddhism. The individual being 
had existed before, and he would exist again. He was only 
a bundle of changing skandhas, changing from moment to 
moment, and from life to life, and it was only Nirvana which 
could bring about their final dissolution. His personal 
identity remained to such an extent that he could come to 
remember his former existences. This was no accommodation 
to popular belief, for this doctrine of remembrance was part 
of the formal teaching, and it remains so still. The question 
of the dissolution of personality only becomes urgent when 
it is asked what takes place with the cessation of rebirth. 
Naturally no one can give an answer to that except the one 
who has reached that state, and what the Scripture says about 
it has already been recorded. 

The disputes and assertions and misunderstandings that 
have taken place on this very point have given it an 
unnecessary prominence. There is less need now for many 
words, for the literature is becoming accessible which makes 
obsolete much that was written before the texts were under- 
stood or even known. 

Leading up to this ultimate and fundamental problem is 
the w’hole religious and philosophical system, which main- 
tained the continuity of its religious doctrines from their 
earliest appearance in the mists of historical legend to their 
disappearance from India in an almost equal gloom. It 
absorbed much of the culture of its Hindu surroundings 
during its thousand years of growth, and at the same time 
transformed it. Now it has become a part of the culture of 
the East. It will long continue to furnish matter for historical 
and philosophical research as well as problems of future 
social and religious development. 
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THE SCRIPTURES 

The changes that have taken place in the conception of 
Buddhism as a religion and a philosophy are largely due to 
the piecemeal way in which the original documents have 
been brought to light. When Burnouf in 1844 issued his 
Introduction d Vhistoire du Buddhisme indien, he mentioned 
as his chief predecessors Abel Remusatd the Chinese scholar, 
and the Moravian missionary Isaac Jacob Schmidt ^ as having 
thrown more light on the origin of Indian Buddhism than all 
those who up to that time had undertaken the study of the 
subject. Yet Remusat’s investigations were limited to 
Chinese works, and Schmidt, a scholar whose great merits 
have never been fully recognized, drew all his information 
from Mongolian and Tibetan translations. Burnouf was 
the first to investigate some of the Sanskrit originals, and 
his task was made possible through the enterprise of B. H. 
Hodgson, who was British Resident in Nepal from 1833 to 
1843. During this time Hodgson sent from Nepal a large 
number of copies of Sanskrit manuscripts to various libraries 
in Europe, and it was chiefly on the basis of those sent to 
the Societe Asiatique of Paris and to himself that Burnouf 
wrote his Introduction, But these documents were mainly 
representative of Mahayana, and their relation to the earlier 
Pali and Sanskrit works was quite unknown. 

Burnouf was well aware of the importance of Pali for the 
prosecution of his subject. In fact everything of a chrono- 
logical nature that he had to say came from PMi works. 
He was (with Lassen) the first to make the Pali language 
known in Europe,® and his unpublished papers show that 
he had copied Pali manuscripts and inscriptions, and had 

1 Jean Pierre Abel Remusat (1788-1832), professor of Chinese at the 
College de France. 

- I. J. Schmidt (1799-1847). The latest account of his work is by 
F. Babinger in Festschrift fur Friedrich Hirth, Berlin, 1920. 

3 Essai sur le pali, par E. Burnouf et Chr. Lassen, Paris, 1826. 
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made extensive studies in grammatical, doctrinal, and 
historical works. ^ But the whole of the Pali Canon was 
still in manuscript, and although George Tumour of the 
Ceylon Civil Service (1799-1843) had issued translations 
of portions, and in 1837 had published the text and trans- 
lation of the first thirty-eight chapters of the Mahdvarnsa, 
it was not till 1855 that any portion of the Canon was 
published in Europe. Since then, through the labours of 
V. Fausbdll, H. Oldenberg, and especially T. W. Rhys 
Davids, the whole of the Canon of the Theravada school 
is now printed. 2 

Other forms of a complete Canon, those of the Sarvastivada 
schools, once existed in Sanskrit. These as a whole have 
been lost, but translations exist in Tibetan and Chinese, 
and the Sanskrit originals of portions have survived and are 
gradually being published. 

The remains of another important Canon, that of the 
Lokottaravadins, exist in the Mahdvastu. This is an 
Avadana, a form of literature later than the suttas, based on 
the Vinaya of the Lokottaravadins, and it contains a large 
number of suttas and other portions of the Canon of that 
school. The great development known as Mahayana led 
to new schools and the production of a great number of new 
canonical works. These also exist in translation in Chinese 
and other languages, and those which survive in Sanskrit 
are being studied and made accessible. 

There have been disputes between scholars as to the 
relative value of the Sanskrit and Pali sources. Burnouf’s 
documents belonged chiefly to late schools, and it was 
impossible in his time to distinguish those portions which 
really were comparatively early. Then the Pali Canon was 
discovered. It was more complete than anything else that 
had been found. It claimed, like the Sanskrit works, but 
with more vraisemblance, to be the actual word of Buddha, 
and it was on the material of this Canon that expositions of 
Buddhism were written by Pali scholars. The protests of 
the Sanskritists were largely unavailing ; as a matter of fact 


^ Papiers d^Eug^ne Burnouf conserves d la BibliotMqm Nationale, Paris, 
1899. 

^ There are now also editions printed in Ceylon and Burma, and especially 
in Siam. The last edition of the splendid text of the Canon, issued under 
the patronage of the King of Siam, was published at Bangkok in 1926-8 
and the commentaries in 1920. 
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they were unable to point to a Sanskrit Canon at all com- 
parable to the Pali. But the grounds of their objection were 
well put by L. de la Vallee Poussin. 

This scholar pointed out that the Pali scholars relinquished 
the examination of Northern sources, and took no account 
of them. “ They are passionately attached to the exegesis 
of the Southern [i.e. Pali] Scriptures, which are in appear- 
ance more archaic and better documented. The results of 
these labours are of the highest importance, both for the 
history of religions in general, as well as for that of Buddhist 
and Indian ideas. Oldenberg’s book is a perfect exposition : 
Pali Buddhism cannot be better described, or the intellectual 
and moral factors more artistically demonstrated, and the 
idea which a Sinhalese doctor makes of his religion and 
destiny more precisely set out. Oldenberg’s error was to 
entitle his book : Buddha, his life, his doctrine, his com- 
munity- He should have added, ‘ according to Pali sources 
and the principles of the Sinhalese Church.’ Now by 
commenting on the Sinhalese traditions without exactly 
fixing their date and character there is a risk of falsifying 
the history of Buddhism in its general spirit and in its very 
signification. . . . Too easily persuaded that they know 
primitive Buddhism, European [Pali] exegetes regard the 
different Canons of the Churches of the North as almost 
modern compositions, in which heretical, adventitious, and 
heterogeneous doctrines have become definite in the course 
of centuries.” ^ 

To estimate this accusation fairly it is necessary to 
recognize to what extent the Pali exegetes were right. It is 
a fact that there are numerous works in Sanskrit which are 
“ almost modern compositions ”. It is also true that in 
them there is much that is heretical, adventitious, and 
heterogeneous. This is not mere modern theory. It is 
admitted by the authors of these late works themselves. 
They taunted the older schools with clinging to the letter 
rather than the spirit. They even admitted that their 
opponents’ teaching really was the Buddha-word, but main- 
tained that Buddha taught it to the simple-minded merely 
as a preliminary, and meant it to be superseded by the 
higher doctrine, the new goal of life and the new philosophical 
conceptions which they called Mahay ana. Stcherbatsky 
1 Bouddhisme, etudes et materiausc, pp. 2 ff., London, 1898. 
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declares that Buddhism resulted, 500 years after the demise 
of the Master, in what may be called a quite new 
religion, reposing on a quite different philosophic 
foundation 

If this were all, it would appear that the Pali scholars 
were right. But to show that the Pali sources are older does 
not prove that they are primitive. These scholars assumed 
that all the works in Sanskrit showing a connection with 
Pali must have been translated from Pali. But these related 
Sanskrit works are distinct both from the Mahayana com- 
positions and the Pali, and belong to the Canon of the 
Sarvastivada and its branches. These schools had trans- 
lated them, not from the Pali of the Theravadins, but from 
their own Scriptures in the Prakrit dialect in which they 
were at first composed. It is now possible to see how they 
all developed from one nucleus of doctrine preserved by 
memory, but were gradually differentiated owing to the 
precarious method of their preservation in widely separated 
communities. 2 

The language of the Pali Canon is described by the com- 
mentators as Magadhi (the language of Magadha). There 
can be no doubt that this was the original language, but it 
is now usually held that Pali as we know it must have 
developed in the west of India, and the probability is that 
the present Pali Canon comes from a Buddhist community 
of monks in the region of Ujjeni (Ujjain), who adapted it to 
their own dialect. It still retains traces of an earlier dialect 
in the verse passages. The Sarvastivada schools went 
further, and turned the whole of their Canon into Sanskrit, 
though in this case also traces of a popular dialect, a form 
of Prakrit, appear in the metrical passages. The Mahdvastu, 
which also aims at being Sanskrit, preserves many more 
traces of its original Prakrit. 

^ The conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 4, Leningrad, 1927. Nevertheless 
L. de Valine Poussin, at least as late as 1902, continued to hold that the 
Mahayana was as old as the Sinhalese doctrine. “ Nous ne pensons pas que 
ies traditions, les vinayas et les dogmes du Grand V^hicule, ni meme ceux du 
V^hicule tantrique soient moins archaiques ou moins anciens.” Journ^As,, 
ii, 1902, p. 238. 

^ This is now recognized by de la Valine Poussin. “ Nous parlons, au 
singulier, du Canon. II n’est pas douteux qu’un corps considerable 
d’lScritures a servi de base aux deux canons que nous connaissons, canons 
des sectes sthaviriennes, le canon de langue palie et le canon Sanscrit des 
Sarv&stivadins : on peut designer ce corps d’lScritures sous le nom de Canon 
bouddhique.” Le dogme et la philosophie du Bouddhisme, p. 97. 
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The Tipitaka 

Franke has stated “ that the books of the Canon as a whole 
are not authentic ; that the Canon was not composed and 
compiled in one and the same period of time . . . that even 
the first two Pitakas (to say nothing of the Abhidhamma) 
cannot possibly have been presented as finished before 
either the ‘ first ’ or the ‘ second ’ Council, even if these 
events took place at the intervals assigned to them.” ^ 
This conclusion, in the sense that we do not possess a 
verbatim report of the discourses, is so obvious that it 
scarcely needed stating, but it is quite negative. We know 
that the Buddha-'word — everything that Buddha was held 
to have given as a rule or taught as a doctrine — was pre- 
served for centuries by memorizing. The statement in 
the Pali Chronicles that the Scriptures were first written 
down in Ceylon in the reign of Vattagamani (29-17 b.c.) 
is of little significance. There may have then been such an 
official recension, but it is probable that much had been 
written down before. However that may be, the practice 
of learning it by heart was for long the only means of pre- 
serving it ; there was thus no means of preserving a definite 
order, or even of being certain that any discourse was really 
the word of the Master.^ 

The disciples felt these difficulties, for we find in the 
Scriptures a discourse attributed to Buddha giving four 
rules for determining the genuineness of any doubtful passage. 
We can accept the fact that the monks found these rules 
necessary and made use of them, without supposing that 
Buddha, forseeing the difficulties to come, actually formu- 
lated them. The rules are, (1) if a monk says that he has 
heard directly from the Lord anything as being the Dhamma, 
the Vinaya, or the teaching of the Master, it is to be com- 
pared with the Sutta or shown to exist in the Vinaya. If it 
does not correspond, it is not the word of the Lord, and is to 
be rejected. The same method is to be used (2) if a monk 
says he has received it from an assembly (sangha) of monks 
with a leader, or (3) from a number of learned elders who 

1 JPm, 1908, p. 2. 

2 One of the earliest means of classifying them was to divide them into 
small groups (usually ten) and to record the titles of the suttas of each group 
in a verse called an TJddana. 
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have acquired the Agamas, and who know by heart the 
Dhamma, the Vinaya, and the Matika, or (4) from such a 
single learned elder.^ 

The division of the Scriptures into two classes, discipline 
and doctrine, was inevitable. But in these rules we find a 
third division, the Matika, a term now applied to the lists 
of subjects discussed in the class of Abhidhamma, but also 
used as a synonym of Abhidhamma. This last class, though 
not recognized by some schools and evidently later than the 
others, now forms the third part of the Triple Basket, the 
Tipitaka (Skt. Tripitaka). The term pitaka as a division 
of the Canon is not in the Scriptures, but must be as old as 
the third century b.c., for the term petak% “ reciter of the 
Pitaka ”, occurs in inscriptions of that date.^ The term 
panca-nekdyika, “ reciter of the five Nikayas,” also occurs, 
showing that the division of the Suttas into Nikayas or 
Agamas already existed. The arrangement of the whole 
Tipitaka is as follows : — 


A. ViNAYA-PiTAKA 

The rules of discipline, contained in two chief sections 
followed by a minor work. 

I. Sutta-vibhanga,^ Consisting of the Patimokkha rules, 
each rule being followed (1) by a verbal commentary 
explaining each word of the rule, (2) an account of the 
incident which led to the promulgation of the rule, some- 
times forming extensive legends, (3) special cases and 
exceptions. The portion of the Patimokkha which deals 
with the summoning of the Uposatha is given in the 
Mahavagga under the rules for holding Uposatha. 

^ Ang. ii, 167 ; Dighat ii, 123. This sutta is itself an example of how 
accretions could occur. The four rules at some period existed, and some 
pious monk, doubtless convinced that they were Buddha’s own rules, turned 
them into a sutta, which Buddha was supposed to have uttered a day or 
two before his death. Its unhistorical character is shown by the fact that 
it includes the Matika, and refers to the Agamas. Agama is the Sarvasti- 
vada term for the collections usually called Nikayas in Pali. 

2 This and other terms are discussed by Rhys Davids in Dial, i, p. xii. 
In Av. Sat, No. 84 tripiia as the name of a knower of the three Pitakas 
occurs. 

® The arrangement of this portion can be seen from the analysis of the 
Patimokkha above, p. 15 ff. 
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II. The Khandhakas 

1. Mahdvagga (Great Series) 

(1) Rules for admission to the Order. 

(2) Uposatha meeting and recital of the Patimokkha. 

(3) Residence during Retreat in the rainy season [vassa), 

(4) The ceremony concluding Retreat {pavdrand). 

(5) Rules for the use of leather for shoes, dress, and 

furniture. 

(6) Medicine and food. 

(7) The kathina ceremonies for the annual making and 

distributing of robes. 

(8) Material of robes, sleeping regulations, and rules for 

sick monks. 

(9) The modes of executing official acts of the Order, 

(10) Proceedings in case of dissensions. 

2. Cullavagga (Small Series) 

(1, 2) Rules for dealing with offences that come before 
the Order. 

(3) Reinstatement of monks. 

(4) Rules dealing with questions that arise. 

(5) Miscellaneous rules for bathing, dress, etc. 

(6) Dwellings, furniture, lodgings. 

(7) Schism, 

(8) Treatment of travelling monks, those living in the 

forest, etc., and the duties of teachers and novices. 

(9) Exclusion from the Patimokkha. 

(10) The ordination and instruction of nuns. 

(11) History of the first Council at Rajagaha. 

(12) History of the second Council at Vesffii. 

III. Parivdra. A supplement containing summaries and 
classifications of the rules. It may be peculiar to the 
Theravadins, as the Dlpavamsa speaks of its rejection by 
the Mahasanghikas, but other schools had a supplemen- 
tary work. 

The Sarvastivada Vinaya follows the same general arrange- 
ment. The first portion, the Vinaya-vibhanga, corresponds 
to the Sutta-vibhanga ; the second portion, the Vinayavastu, 
corresponds to the Khandhakas, and instead of the Parivdra 
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it is followed by the Vinayahshudraka, ‘‘ minor Vinaya work,” 
and Uttar agrantha^ The last consists of a series of questions 
on Vinaya put to Buddha by Upali. 

The Vinayavastu of the Mula-Sarvastivadins shows evident 
correspondences in arrangement and subject matter to the 
Khandhakas of the Pali : — 

(1) Pravrajyavastu (admission to the Order). 

(2) Poshadhavastu (Uposatha). 

(3) Varshavastu (Retreat). 

(4) Pravdranavastu (ceremony concluding Retreat). 

(5) Kathinavastu (material for robes). 

(6) Cwaravastu (rules for robes). 

(7) Carmavastu (leather for shoes). 

(8) Bhaishajyavastu (medicines). 

(9) Karmavastu (official acts). 

(10) Pratikshayavastu (possibly on dwellings and lodgings). 

(11) Kdldkdlasampadvastu (on the right and wrong times). 

(12) Bkumyantarasthacaranavastu (rules for travelling 

monks). 

(13) Parikarmanavastu (executing proceedings). 

(14) Karmahhedavastu (probably corresponds to the Pali 

section on different kinds of official acts, and the 
following section to different kinds of meetings). 

(15) Cakrabhedavastu- 

(16) Adhikaranavastu (rules dealing with cases that arise). 

(17) Sayandsanavastu (rules for beds). 

B. SUTTA-PiTAKA (DhAMMA) 

The doctrinal portion, the Dhamma (Dharma), exists in 
four or five collections called in Pali Nikayas, in the other 
schools Agamas. The separate discourses are usually known 
as suttas (sutras) or suttantas (sutrantas), but an earlier term 
used in the suttas themselves is dhammapariydya^ ‘‘ section 
of doctrine.” ^ The separation of this portion into four or 

^ This the order in MvyuL 65. In the Tibetan the Vinayavastu comes 
first. It has seventeen divisions, which only partially correspond with 
the above. The two Pratimokshas and the Bhikkhum-vibhanga are numbered 
separately. 

^ Suttanta, as has been shown by Mr. E. H, Johnston, is a collective term 
formed from siiitUy but there is no real difference of meaning. The difference 
appears to be due to the usage of different classes of reciters of portions of 
the Scriptures. The term sutta (sutm), lit. “ thread ”, refers in brahminical 
works to short aphoristic sentences intended to be committed to memory. 
With the Buddhists it is any part of this division of the Scriptures, which 
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five collections is as early at least as the third century b.c., 
as the term pancanekdyika, “ knowing the five Nikayas,” 
shows. This classification appears to have been a purely 
formal one due to convenience in committing to memory, 
the groupings being into (1) long suttas, (2) medium long, 
(3) grouped suttas, (4) suttas arranged on a numerical 
principle. It is not surprising that there should be other 
doctrinal works which did not fit into the fourfold scheme. 
The Theravadins formed them into a fifth Nikaya, but 
much of the material existed also in other schools, and 
among the Sarvastivadins, a school with a long continuous 
growth in India, there was an enormous development, as 
will be seen in the discussion of the nine Angas. The Pali 
order and arrangement is as follows : — 


1. Dlgha-Nikdya {Dlrghdgama) 

The collection of long discourses, thirty -four suttas arranged 
in three vaggas or series. 

1~13. SUakkhandha-vagga , — ^Each of these has incorporated 
in it a list of moral rules known as the Silas. Most of the 
suttas describe the training of the monk in three stages, 
beginning with these moral rules, proceeding to the practice 
of concentration {samddhi), and ending with panftd, the full 
knowledge of the arahat. Several of them discuss the views 
of the brahmins on sacrifice and sacred knowledge, the 
doctrines of various religious schools, the value of caste and 
self-mortification, and expound leading doctrines. 

14-23. Mahd-vagga , — ^Most of these suttas are not properly 
discourses but legends. The most important is the Mahd- 
parinibbdna-sutta, an account of the last days and death of 
Buddha and the distribution of his relics. Two others are 
really portions or extensions of this, the Mahdsudassana-sutta, 
in which Buddha on his death-bed tells of his former existence 
as king Sudassana, and the Janavasabha-suUa, an extension 
of another discourse which Buddha delivered on his last 

may be a discourse or poem, but wMch is always given as a separate utterance 
of Buddha or a disciple. Its earlier sense is seen in the Pdtimokkha, where 
it is applied to each Vinaya rule, and in the title Sutta-vibhanga, The term 
dhammapariydya was used by Asoka in the form dhammapaliydya in the 
edict in which he recommends portions of Scripture to the monks and nuns 
for study. Inscriptions of Asoka, ed. Hultzsch, p. 173. Dr. Walleser holds 
that sutta is from Skt. sukta, “well spoken, a hymn,” and this certainly 
fits the discourses very well, but when the Canon was turned into Sanskrit 
nothing was known of this derivation, nor do the Jains recognize it. 
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journey. Other legends are the Mahdpaddna-sutta^ an account 
of the last seven Buddhas with the life of Vipassin Buddha 
down to the beginning of his preaching ; Mahd-Govinda-suttay 
a previous life of Buddha as Maha-govinda, recorded by 
a heavenly musician, who went up to the heaven of Brahma 
to hear it ; Mahd-Samaya-sutta, the “ great Assembly ” of 
gods who visit Buddha, and who are described by him in 
a long poem. The most important doctrinal discourses are 
the Mahdniddna-sutta on the Chain of Causation, the Mahd- 
Satipatthdna-suUa^ on the four contemplations with com- 
mentary on the Four Truths, and Pdydsi-sutta given by the 
elder Kumarakassapa, on the doctrine of a future life and 
reward of actions. 

24-84. Pdtiha-vagga. — ^This is the most miscellaneous 
section, and it indicates that definite doctrinal beliefs about 
the nature of a Buddha had become much developed by the 
time the collection was made. Two suttas show Buddha 
explaining the origin and development of the universe (after 
its periodical destruction) and the differentiation of castes. 
There is the legend of the universal king {cakkavattin), 
a prophecy about the next Buddha (Metteya or Maitreya), 
a discourse on the thirty-two bodily marks of a universal 
king (which are also the marks of a Buddha), and a spell 
to serve as protection against evil spirits, which was given 
to Buddha by the Four Great Kings. It became the 
Buddha-word when Buddha repeated it to the monks. 
The Sigdlovdda-suUa, the one discourse addressed to 
a layman, is really a poem with a prose commentary. The 
last two, SangUi and Basuttara^ are long lists of classified 
doctrinal terms, and are ascribed to Sariputta. 

2 . Majjhima-Nikaya {Madhyamdgama) 

The division of discourses of medium length, 152 suttas 
in fifteen vaggas. There is the same description as in the 
Digha of the life of the monk in the three stages of morality, 
concentration, and enlightenment. This in several suttas is 
brought into connection with the story of Buddha’s 
enlightenment and first preaching. There are several other 
legends of Buddha’s life, his descent from heaven and his 
birth (No, 128), his debates with the Jains (Nos. 85, 56, 58, 
79, 101, 104), his foster-mother as a nun (No. 146), the 
schism of Devadatta (Nos. 29, 58), and several discussions 
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on caste (Nos. 84, 93, 96). Some are in the form of 
commentaries, and several show a tendency to the Abhidhamma 
style of exposition with classified lists of terms. Twenty-one 
of them are attributed to disciples. 

3. Sarnyutia-Nikaya {Sarny uktdgama) 

The division of “ connected ” suttas in five vaggas divided 
into groups (samyuttas) and these again into smaller vaggas 
of separate suttas. Many short poems and scraps of verse 
are collected in the first, called : — 

(1) Sagdtha-vagga, “ series with verses.” They are grouped 

in samyuttas according to the characters appearing 
in them, the gods, the king of the Kosalas, Mara, etc. 

(2) Niddna-vagga, this, like the following, does not indicate 

the subject of the whole, but only of the first ten 
samyuttas on the Nidanas, the twelve links of the 
Chain of Causation. 

(3) Khandha-vagga, beginning with suttas on the five 

khandhas. 

(4) Saldyatana-vagga, beginning with suttas on the six 

senses. 

(5) Mahd-vagga, “ the great series,” beginning with suttas 

on the Eightfold Path. 

4 . Angu ttara-N ikdya {Ekottarikdgam a) 

Anguttara means “ (one) member beyond ”, and ekottarika 
‘‘ having one (member) beyond ”. The division is purely 
numerical, beginning with suttas discussing lists of one thing, 
lists of two, three, etc., up to eleven. The first gives a list 
of the one sight, the one sound, the one scent, etc., which 
occupies the thought of a man or woman. The last is a list 
of the eleven good and eleven bad qualities of a herdsman, 
and the corresponding qualities of a monk. It is in eleven 
nipdtas (groups), each divided into vaggas, which usually 
contain ten suttas. 


5 . Khuddaka-N ikdya 

The division of minor works. The contents of this Nikaya 
have varied at different times. The following fifteen are at 
present recognized in Ceylon : — 
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and the latter on the fifth vagga {Pdrdyana) and 
on the Khaggavisdna-sutta in the first vagga. They 
contain much Abhidhamma material. 

(12) Patisambhidd-magga. “ The way of analysis/’ an 

analysis of various concepts, knowledge, heresy, 
the practice of breathing while meditating, etc. 
In method and material it is really an Abhidhamma 
work. 

(13) Apaddna. Accounts in verse of the lives and previous 

lives of monks and nuns. 

(14) Buddhavamsa. “ History of the Buddhas,” in which, 

in response to a question by Sariputta, Buddha 
gives an account in verse of his first forming in 
the presence of Dipankara Buddha the resolve to 
become a Buddha, with the life of Dipankara and 
the succeeding twenty-four Buddhas, including an 
account of himself. 

(15) Cariyd-pitaka. “ The basket of conduct,” i.e. the 

conduct of the future Buddha in order to attain 
the ten Perfections (pdraml), forming thirty-five 
tales from the Jdtaka versified. Only seven of the 
ten Perfections are illustrated. 

There has never been any general agreement even among 
the Theravadins about the number of works in this Pitaka. 
The whole fifteen are mentioned in Buddhaghosa’s commentary 
on the Vinaya, but in the Chinese translation of this 
commentary No. 1 is omitted, showing that the original text 
of Buddhaghosa did not admit it.^ 

He also records two earlier traditions, one that the reciters 
of the Blgha omitted the first and the last three, calling the 
rest the “ Minor book ” (khuddaka-gantha) which they 
placed in the Abhidhamma-pitaka ; the other that the 
reciters of the Majjhima included all but the first, and 
placed them in the Sutta-pitaka. The Siam edition omits 
6-10 as well as the last three. 

The four Agamas of the Sarvastivadins have been compared 
with the corresponding Nikayas by Professor Anesaki,^ and 

^ No. 1, consisting of a series of short texts mostly from the suttas, was 
intended for novices. When they were once collected into a separate book 
it would be almost inevitable that it should be treated as Scripture. 

® Some problems of the textual history of the Buddhist Scriptures ; and The 
four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese. Trans. As. Soc. Japan, xxxv, parts 
2, 3, 1908 : Le sagdtha-vagga du Samyutta-nikaya et ses versions chimises. 
Musion^ 1905, pp. 23 ff. 
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in more detail by Professor C. Akanuma.^ The result is to 
show a close correspondence in the case of the Dtgha. The 
Chinese has thirty suttas, two of which are not found in the 
Pali. Several of those in the Pali Digha are in other books 
of the Chinese. The order of the suttas is different, but 
the same vaggas were known, for the ten in the Chinese 
which come last correspond to the Sila-vagga. In the 
Majjhima there are 222 suttas as against 152 in the Pali, 
and nineteen of them are not in the Chinese, The material 
also varies more than in the Digha, for many suttas of the 
Chinese Majjhima occur in the Pali Samyntta and Anguttara, 
and vice versa. The differences are greatest in these two last. 
We may conclude that there was once a common stock of 
suttas learnt by heart. Probably differences in what was 
remembered had already begun between the two schools. 
The beginnings of the classification must have originated 
while the schools were in close connection, but it evidently 
went on and was completed in each independently. 

C. Abhidhamma-Pitaka 

Unlike the two other Pitakas the Abhidhamma of the 
Theravadins is quite distinct from that of the Sarvastivadins. 
That of the Theravadins consists of seven independent works. 
The tradition is that they were thought out by Buddha in 
the fourth week after his enlightenment : — 

(1) BhammasanganL “ Enumeration of dhammas,’’ i.e. 

mental elements or processes. 

(2) Vibhanga, “ Distinction or determination.” Further 

analysis of the matter of the foregoing. 

(8) Dhdtukathd, “ Discussion of elements.” On the mental 
elements and their relations to other categories. 

(4) Puggalapannatti, “ Description of individuals,” 

especially according to their stages along the Noble 
Path. 

(5) Kathdvatthu. Subjects of discussion,” discussions and 

refutations of doctrines held by other schools. 

(6) Yamaha, ‘‘ Book of pairs,” called by Geiger an applied 

logic. The subject matter is psychological, and the 
analysis is arranged in pairs of questions. 

^ The comparative catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pali Nikdyas, (In 
Japanese.) Nagoya, Japan, 1929. 
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(7) Patthdna, ‘‘ Book of relations,” an analysis of the 
relations (causality, etc.) of things in twenty-four 
groups. 

The Abhidhamma of the Sarvastivadins also consists of 
seven works, ^ one main work followed by six supplements, 
and unlike the Theravadin Abhidhamma they are not 
attributed directly to Buddha, but to seven disciples, four 
of whom are elders recognized by the Thera vadins. 

(1) Jndna-pmsthdna, by Katyayaniputra. “ The course of 

knowledge.” It is a long work, and discusses most 
of the philosophical concepts (bonds, karma, material 
elements, organs, concentration, views) involved in 
attaining knowledge. 

(2) SangUi-parydya, by Maha-Kaushthila or Sariputra. 

“ Section for recitation.” It consists of lists of 
doctrinal terms arranged numerically like the 
Sangiti-suita in the Digha, on which Takakusu thinks 
it is modelled. 

(3) Prakarana-pdda, by Vasumitra. “ Work (on Abhi- 

dhamma).” A discussion on dhammas (doctrinal 
concepts). Vasumitra is the name of a well-known 
Sarvastivadin author. 

(4) Vijndna-kdyai by Devasarman. ‘‘ Group (of subjects) 

on consciousness.” Chinese tradition puts the author 
a century after Buddha’s death. 

(5) Bhdtu-kdya, by Purna or Vasumitra. ‘‘ Group 

(discussing) mental elements.” 

(6) Dharma-skandha, by Sariputra or Maudgalyayana. 

“ Aggregate of dharmas,” discussing the chief 
philosophical concepts as in No. 1. 

(7) Prajnapti-sdstra, by Maudgalyayana. “ Book of 

instruction.” The instruction is on cosmological 
and secular matters, the qualities of a Bodhisattva 
and a Buddha, etc. 

Although there is some similarity in these titles to the 
Abhidhamma works of the Theravadins, the works are quite 
independent. When we consider that the other two Pitakas 

^ They now exist only in Chinese translations, and have been summarized 
and analysed by Professor Takakusu {JPTS. 1904-5, pp. 67 ff.). The Sanskrit 
names of six of the works omitting Vijnana-kaya are given in Mvyut, 65. 
Bu-ston says that the Vaibhashikas of Kashmir regard them as belonging 
to the word of Buddha (trans. by E. Obermiller, p. 49). 
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have a common basis, it is possible to draw the important 
conclusion that the existing Abhidhamma works are much 
later than the contents of the first two Pitakas, and arose 
when the two schools were definitely separated. Their 
sectarian character is also indicated by a description of the 
Abhidhamma Pitaka quite different from these, which is 
given in the account of the first Council in the Dharmagupta 
Vinaya.^ This account lets us know what the author of it 
imagined the primitive Abhidhamma to be, and he must 
have relied on his knowledge of the Dharmagupta Canon 
of his time. But although this school was a branch 
of the Sarvastivadins, there is no recognition of the 
Abhidhamma as understood either by the Theravadins or 
Sarvastivadins. 

The word abhidhamma is found in the suttas. It means 
‘‘ further dhamma ” or special dhamma In Majjh,, 
i, 214, two monks are said to hold an abhidhamma discussion 
(abhidhammakathd). The same procedure is referred to in 
Ang,, iv, 897, where a monk who duly knows the four Truths 
is asked a question about abhidhamma and abhivinaya, but 
leaves it alone and cannot expound it. Evidently an 
elaboration and analysis of the doctrinal principles is 
intended, just as abhivinaya would mean a casuistic discussion 
of the rules of discipline. There is no separate Abhivinaya, 
for the elaboration of the rules of discipline exists in the 
Vinaya itself. The codification of such principles requiring 
exposition would give rise to the mdtikd {mdtrkd), the ‘‘ lists 
which form the basis of the Abhidhamma books, and now 
form a kind of table of contents. The elaboration of these 
principles, their definition and their proof by adducing sutta 
passages would form Abhidhamma proper. This is in fact 
what we actually find in the two existing Abhidhamma 
collections. They are two sets of text-books compiled by 
two schools of teachers who independently undertook to 
expound the same subject matter. 

The Nine or Twelve Angas 

What we may conclude from the Angas throws an important 
light on the growth of the Sarvastivada Canon. In several 
places in the Pali suttas ^ there is a list of nine divisions of 


^ Quoted below, p. 278. 


2 Majjh, i, 180. 
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the Dhamma : sutta, geyya, veyydkarana, gdthd, uddna^ 
itivuUaka, jdtaka^ abbhutadhamma, vedalla. It does not appear 
to have been originally an actual classification of the works 
in the Scriptures^ but a description of the respective types 
of sutta. Three of them, however, uddna, itivuitaka, and 
jdtaka are the names of actual works. But the pro- 
bability is that the terms were at first used generally 
like the rest to describe the character of the composition. 
There are still many udanas and jatakas in various 
parts of the Scriptures not included in the works of 
those names. 

These nine are also included in an extended list of twelve 
angas, which have been quite arbitrarily called a Mahdydna 
list. It is given in the Mahdvyutpatti, 62, and to the above 
list it adds niddna and avaddna after uddna, and at the end 
upadesa,^ Also instead of vedalla it has vaipulya, which is 
placed after jdtaka. As the Mahdvyutpatti contains much 
Sarvastivada material, it cannot be concluded that the list 
of twelve angas belongs to Mahayana. Several Mahayana 
works have lists of less than twelve. The Lotus^ ii, 44 (p. 45), 
has a list of nine. So has the Dharmasangraha (62), and the 
Kdranda-vyuha has a list of ten and one of eleven. They 
all omit avaddna, which is a characteristic type of work of 
the Sarvastivadins. 

Buddhaghosa defines the angas more than once,^ but it is 
evident that in the case of several of the items all he knows 
about them is a number of suttas which happen to bear the 
name of the anga. Sutta is said to include the Vinaya, certain 
suttas in verse, and other utterance of the Tathagata named 
sutta Geyya is sutta which contains gathas, especially 
the first vagga of the Samyutta-nikaya. Veyydkarana is the 
whole Abhidhamma-pitaka and other utterances not among 
the other eight angas.® Gdthd, ‘‘ verses,” are the Dhammapada, 
Thera- and Therl-gdthd and those verses in the SuUanipdta not 
called suttas. TJddna, itivuttaka, and jdtaka are the works 
so named. Abbhutadhamma consists of the suttas that 
describe ‘‘ wonderful events Vedalla is described by giving 
a list of six suttas, two of which have the title vedalla. They 

^ It also reads iiivrttaka (thus-happened) for itirnttaka, doubtless a wrong 
sanskritization. 

2 JDigha. com,, p. 23. 

® For the Sarvastivadins vydkarana is a prophecy by Buddha about the 
future destiny of a person. 
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are said to be in the form of question and answer and to give 
joy and satisfaction.^ 

The importance of the list of twelve angas lies in the fact 
that it shows the growth of other types of Scripture which 
could not be placed in the Pitakas. That these types began 
not with Mahayana can be seen from the fact that they 
exist as Sarvastivada works. We cannot assume that the 
Sarvastivadins borrowed a Mahayana form, for it is chiefly 
the Sarvastivada avadanas that were incorporated in the 
Mahayana Canon. We also find definite evidence for the 
Sarvastivada origin of avadana and other additional terms 
in the Vinaya of the Dharmaguptas, a branch of the 
Sarvastivadins. The passage is important enough to be 
quoted. It occurs in the account of the first Council, where 
Ananda after reciting the Agamas is said to have recited 
the Abhidharma Pitaka. 

So also he (Ananda) replied concerning the Jataka Sutra, the “ good ” 
Nidana Sutra, the Vaipulya Sutras, the Adbhuta (dharma) Sutras, 
the Avadana Sutras, the Upadesa Sutras, the Ku-i Sutra (Vyakarana), 
the Dharmapada Sutra, the Fo’-lo-yen Sutra, the “ concourse of 
dangers ” Sutra, the verses of the Holy One (Muni-gatha), all these, 
composing the miscellaneous collection of Sutras, he spoke of ; so 
also of others, in which difficulties and no difficulties in meaning were 
discussed, all these in their turns he spoke of, and so was collected the 
Abhidharma Pitaka. ^ 

It is not clear whether the “ miscellaneous collection 
of sutras ” is a part of the Abhidhamma, or whether a fifth 
Agama is implied, but the point is not here important. 
We find in it Nidana, Avadana, and Upadesa, the three 
forms supposed to belong to Mahayana. 


The Sarvastivada Avadanas 

It was natural in a literature preserved so long by memory, 

^ The meaning is uncertain. In form vedalla {^vaidalya) would be an 
abstract formed from vidala, like vaipulya from vipula, Skt. dala means a 
fragment, and it may foe suggested that mdaZu, “ split open, expanded,” 
would mean fragmentary, and vedalla a sutta of fragments. This would suit 
the fact that^those suttas are of a miscellaneous character and as it were 
made up of fragments. The term vaipulya is quite distinct, and appears 
to be a deliberate replacing of the earlier term. Although it is best Icnown 
as a Mahayana term it was used, as will be seen, by the Dharmaguptas. It 
means abundance or fullness, and though the exact reason for its use cannot 
be proved, it was probably a term descriptive of the very extensive later 
suttas wliich were excluded from the four Agamas. 

^ This is Beal’s version, Abstract of four lectures^ p. 79, with the omission 
of some of Ms comments. The Po-lo-yen is probably the Parayana of the 
SuttanipatUf and the “ Concourse of dangers ” (rather, “ dangers of inter- 
course ”) the Khaggavisdnasutta. 
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and one in which original composition continually went on, 
that there should be spurious and apocryphal works claiming 
a place in the Canon. It would not be easy to insert an 
additional sutta in the four Nikayas after they had been 
classified and numbered, but there was always a number of 
unclassified works, and even when the Theravadins placed 
them in an additional Nikaya no agreement was ever reached 
as to what it contained. The literary activity of the 
Sarvastivadins was even greater, for they continued to exist 
in India with a great system of education and centres of 
literary activity. The three forms of composition, niddna, 
avaddna, and upadesa became definite types of literature.^ 
Of these, avaddna is the most important. Whatever the 
derivation of the word may be, there is no doubt that it 
means ‘‘ heroic feat, glorious achievement ”, but this describes 
only the contents, and does not tell how as a class of 
composition Avadana is to be distinguished from the rest. 
Yet the actual Avadanas have a very distinct character. 
They are either single works or a number of these works 
made into a collection. One of the best known is the 
Divyavaddna, the divine Avadana, and consists of thirty-eight 
tales. A number of them are evidently tales which illustrate 
the occasion leading to the formulation of a Vinaya rule, and 
S. Levi has proved that most of the work is compiled from 
the tales in the Vinaya of the Mula-Sarvastivadins. Three 
other important Avadanas were evidently compiled in the 
same way, the Avaddna-sataha^ the Karma-sataka^ and the 
Damamuka? It was easy for such works to be admitted as 
Scripture, for the tales of which they were composed mostly 
originated in canonical works, and any composition which 
contained sayings of Buddha might be reckoned as the 
Buddha-word. 

The Avadana differs from Jataka first in being a later 
form of literature. Jatakas occur in the earlier parts of the 
Canon, and are tales about previous existences of Buddha. 

^ The names also occur in Pali. But niddna “ cause, occasion ”, has 
remained the name of an introductory composition explaining the occasion 
or motive of a work. The Pali word apaddna makes it probable that the 
form avadana is a Prakrit form representing apa-, but the derivation is un- 
certain. As a type of literature the Pali Apandana has nothing to do with 
the Sarvastivadin Avadana. There is the Mahdpaddna-sutia in the Dtgha^ 
and the Apaddna^ a work in verse in the Khuddaka-nikdya, neither of them 
having any connection as a literary form with Avadana. Upadesa is 
“ instruction ”, and it remained with that general meaning in the Pali. 

2 For these, see Bibliography, p. 294, 
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It was by the Theravadins that this type was cultivated. 
They made a special collection, and were able to include 
secular tales and fables of any kind provided that one of the 
characters in the tale was the future Buddha. In the same 
way the Sarvastivadins made collections of Avadanas. Their 
special feature is that an incident is told of a character in 
Buddha’s time, and it is then explained by Buddha as the 
result of some heroic act (avaddna) done in a previous 
existence. It is thus possible for Jataka and Avadana to 
overlap. The Avadanas have an important doctrinal 
significance, as they contain evidence for the rise of new 
dogmas during the centuries when the Canon as represented 
by the Vinaya and Agamas was closed. This is seen also 
in the Avadfca of another school, the Mahdvastu.^ 

The Mahdvastu and Lives of Buddha 

What has been said of the structure of the Avadana 
applies also to the work of another school, the Mahdvastu. 
This is a work on a much larger scale than the others, but 
constructed in the same way. It has not always been 
recognized as an Avadana, though it calls itself one. Even 
its introductory statement has been misunderstood, which 
is, '‘the beginning of the Great Story {Mahdvastu) of the 
Vinaya-pitaka according to the text of the Mahasanghikas, 
the Lokottaravadins of Madhyadesa.” ^ This seems plain 
enough, and it is at least clear that this is what the work 
actually is. It is not the Vinaya but the “ Great Story ” 
of the career of Gautama Buddha, as conceived by an 
adherent of the Lokottaravada school. In order to tell this 
he goes through the Vinaya and incorporates all the legends 
he can find. To what extent they were in his Vinaya we 
cannot say, but some of the poems, eulogies, and ballads 
come from other parts of the Canon.^ In carrying out his 

^ The Pali XJddna shows evidence of having developed in the same way. 
There are Udanas, “ fervent utterances ” of Buddha, scattered throughout 
the Scriptures. The work of this name is a collection of such utterances 
with the legends explaining when they were uttered. A considerable number 
are from the Vinaya. 

2 Aryamahasamghikanam lokottaravadinam madhyadesikanam pathena 
vinayapitakasya mahavastuye adi. Vol. i, 2. 

® He also has quotations from the Vimanavatthu and the Buddhavamsa, 
showing that these works, though the latest in the Pali Canon, came from 
India. The wildest views have been expressed about the date of the work. 
It is evident that the portions contributed by the compiler must be much 
later than the canonical passages which he quotes. For our purpose it is 
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plan, his respect for the Scripture has prevented him from 
welding the matter into a consistent unity, but the scheme 
of the whole can be seen. It is the career of the Bodhisattva 
conceived not as the life of one man, but as one instance of 
the career of the Bodhisattvas, who dedicate themselves to 
ages of training and acquiring the requisite qualities for one 
who is to be a saviour of the world. It begins with 
a statement of the stages of the bodhisattva’s career, and 
describes all the legendary events of Gautama’s life down 
to his enlightenment and first public preaching to king 
Bimbisara. The thread of the story often seems to be missing, 
because the connecting link between two portions of narrative 
may not be there, and also because two or more parallel 
accounts of the same events may be given, so that there is 
often an apparent regression. The narrative is often broken 
by jatakas introduced to explain the cause of the events 
recorded. Apart from its importance as an instance of the 
later canonical literature, the Mahdvastu is also of great 
value in preserving much of the older canonical material 
which it quotes from the Scriptures of the Lokottaravadins, 
and it throws light especially on the development of dogmatic 
views about a Bodhisattva and Buddha. 

There are two other works of Avadana type, closely related 
to the Mahdvastu in that they give a biography of Buddha. 
The first, which exists only in Chinese, has been translated 
by S. Beal under the title, The Romantic Legend of Sdkya 
Buddha (London, 1875), and he declared it to be a version 
of the Abhinishkramana-sutra. The Chinese title, however, 
is Fo-pan~hing~tsi-ching, which Nanjio (No. 680) restores as 
Buddha-purva-caryd-sangraha-sutra, “ Sutra of the collection 
of the previous life of Buddha.” It forms a better arranged 
account than the Mahdvastu, and it is easy to see that it is 
constructed from Vinaya material. Much of it corresponds 
closely with the Pali Vinaya, but a note at the end states 
that it belonged to the Dharmaguptas, and it was doubtless 
based on their Canon. The note also mentions the names 
of five lives of Buddha as current in different schools. Beal’s 
note seems to imply that they are different names of the 
same work. One of them is Ta-sse, which he correctly 

only necessary to note that the canonical matter forming the bulk of the 
work belongs to a Hinayana school parallel to the Theravada and Sar- 
vastivada, and that it contributed to the buddhology of Mahayana. 
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interprets as Mahdvastu, and which is doubtless our 
MahdvastUy as it belonged to the Mahasanghikas. It is 
clear that not one book in the different schools is meant, 
but that each school possessed its own life of Buddha.^ 
Another title of one of these lives, given by Beal as that 
of the book of the Sarvastivadins, is T a-chong-y e7i^ Great 

magnificence,” which Vasiliev identified with the Lalita- 
vistara. But the latter title means ‘‘ extended account of 
the sports (of the Bodhisattva) ”, and it is a Mahayana 
work. It is, however, easy to see that the Lalita-vistara 
is based largely on Sarvastivada material, and this material 
may even have been the work called “ Great Magnificence ”. 
The Lalita-vistara^ besides containing much avadana matter, 
still retains direct evidence of having once been a Sarvastivada 
avadana, for it has two beginnings. After the usual intro- 
duction of a Mahayana sutra, saying that the Lord once 
dwelt at Sravasti, it begins over again : “At that time 
the Lord was dwelling near the great city of Sravasti, 
honoured, reverenced, respected, worshipped.” If the words 
“ at that time ” were omitted, we should have the same 
abrupt beginning as we find in the avadtoas, followed by 
the same stereotyped list of epithets, satkrto, gurukrto, etc. 
This looks like a survival of the original beginning of an 
avadana. The work is of much greater literary ability than 
the Mahdvastu. The narrative is well ordered, and much of 
it, both in prose and verse, corresponds closely to the Pali, 
but is most probably from the Sarvastivada Canon. Besides 
this there are long verbose passages of purely Mahayana 
origin, as well as poems very different from the canonical 
verses which it quotes. They are often in elaborate metres 
and in very corrupt Sanskrit due to their having been 
adapted and Sanslcritized as far as possible from a Prakrit 
dialect. 

Another work may be mentioned here, though it is not 
canonical, as being the chief Pali authority for Buddha’s 
life. It is the introduction to the Jdtaka, the Niddna-kathd, 
“ discussion of the causes or occasions (of Buddha’s deeds 
recorded in the Jdiaka)^ It was composed in Ceylon, and 
the author has compiled the first part by quoting largely 
from the Buddhavamsa, The rest, from the decision to be 
born to the first preaching, is based on the Canon and the 

^ See Nanjio’s note, Cat No. 680, 
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old Sinhalese commentaries, to which the author directly 
refers. The reputation of the Pali Canon has given a quite 
spurious authority to the Niddna-kathd. It was treated as 
equally canonical, but whatever the age of that Canon, the 
Niddna-kathd cannot be earlier than the fifth century a.d. 
The author probably knew the Lalita-vistara or one of the 
rival works, for he protests against the story that Buddha, 
when he was tempted by Mara’s daughters in the guise of 
old women, condemned them to remain in that state. 

Mahdydna canonical literature 

The origin of the Mahayana Scriptures is even more 
obscure than that of the original collections. In form they 
are a continuation of the same type of literature — discourses 
purporting to have been delivered at various places by 
Buddha usually during his earthly career. But they are 
expressly termed Mahayana sutras, and they often attack 
the doctrine of the older collections. About their real origin 
naturally nothing is expressed in the works themselves. 
Everything that can be said about their date, authorship, 
and provenance is mere supposition. 

Some of their characteristic doctrines can already be 
traced in the Avadanas of the Sarvastivadins and 
Mahasanghikas. Such doctrines must have been taught 
in the monasteries, and we find the teaching about 
bodhisattvas, the Perfections, and the two kinds of truth 
infecting even Ceylon Buddhism. The doctrine that 
bodhisattvas utter true teaching owing to their being inspired 
by the direct power of Buddha [buddhdnuhhdvena) is frequent 
in the Mahayana sutras, and it is possible that their composers 
may have been influenced by some such theory, which would 
make it unnecessary to class all the sutras as conscious 
fabrications, 

Mahayana doctrine was expounded by Nagarjuna in the 
second century a.d., and we can certainly hold that some 
of the sutras were in existence a century, perhaps two 
centuries, earlier.^ But we cannot point to any one of them 
and feel sure that it belongs to the first century b.c. The 

^ Mr. Eamura thinks that Buddha himself taught Mahayana. “ It was a 
fact that Buddha preached his ‘ Introspectional doctrines ^ in an esoteric, 
mystical garb for the advanced disciples.” The terms Hlnaydna and 
Mahayana^ p. 56. 
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question of division into schools is also obscure. The two 
earlier Mahayana schools, that of Nagarjuna and that of 
Vasubandhu, both called themselves Mahayana, and both 
taught the doctrine of the void and the career of the 
bodhisattva. We do not know how far their peculiar doctrines 
brought them into distinct opposition as sects. Many of the 
Mahayana sutras are not sectarian at all. Some of them 
emphasize special doctrines of buddhology, or present 
imaginative mythology, which may have been accepted 
by any Mahayana sect. The most we can say about the 
sutras is that they fall into groups. So far as they have 
sectarian features their relationship is rather that they 
arose in certain literary centres. The most distinctive in 
doctrine and probably the oldest is the Prajnaparamita 
group. Another group is that which emphasizes the worship 
of Amitabha. The Lanhdvatdra is distinct from both, not 
only in its Yogachara doctrine, but also in its distinct literary 
character, which suggests South India. 

The Mahayana literature as a whole now exists in Chinese 
and Tibetan translations. Not much is to be learned as to 
its origin from the present arrangement. In both countries 
Buddhist works continued to be introduced for centuries 
and translated. This was chiefly between the seventh and 
fourteenth centuries, and the works are arranged in 
systematic groups, which doubtless to some extent preserve 
the Indian arrangement. 

The three Pitakas remained in name in the Mahayana 
schools. They retained the old Vinaya, which was that of 
one or other of the Sarvastivada schools from which they 
developed.^ The Chinese who visited India took everything 
they could find, and they translated the Vinaya of several 
schools. The Tibetan Vinaya has essentially the same rules 
as the Pali, but' the commentarial part, though often 
containing the same legends, is much more extensive. A good 
idea of its contents can be obtained from RockhilFs Life of 
the Buddha^ which consists chiefly of legends drawn from it. 

^ Dr. N. Dutt makes the astounding statement that “ the Mahayanists 
lacked a well-codified Vinaya corresponding to that of the Hinayanists ” 
(Aspects, p. 290), as if the schools that adopted Mahayana had not always 
been in possession of a well-codified Vinaya. The ancient Vinaya belonged 
as much to them as to the Hinayanists. They added a compendium of rules 
for bodhisattvas, but even the bodhisattva, if he was a monk, still had the 
Vinaya rules to keep, and even though he began as a layman, he was always 
a monk in the higher stages of his career. 
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Tlie Abhidharma was also preserved by the Mahayanists, 
i.e. the seven Abhidharma books of the Sarvastivadins. 
They were translated into Chinese with the two commentaries, 
and now exist only in that form. The teaching was 
systematized in Vasubandhu’s Abhidharmakosa and its 
commentaries, and this was translated both into Chinese 
and Tibetan, but as this work is not a part of the Scriptures 
the Tibetan Canon contains no proper Abhidharma. But 
the Mahayanists, wanting to have an Abhidharma of their 
own, made a quite artificial division by taking a group of 
their sutras and commentaries and calling it Abhidharma. 
In the Tibetan they are the Prajndpdramitd sutras, and in 
the Chinese the Vajracchedikd with commentaries and 
a number of works by Maitreya, Vasubandhu, and others. 
Burnouf, although he knew the Abhidharmakosa^ accepted 
the Prajndpdramitd as amply representing the Abhidharma, 
and he added three or four similar sutras. That is the reason 
why Abhidharma used to be translated “ Metaphysics ’h 

The Tibetan Scriptures, known as the Kanjur (bkah-hgyur), 
‘‘translation of precepts,” are in seven divisions. The first 
is the Vinaya as described above (p. 267). The other six 
consist of sutras and tantras, works giving instructions for 
the performance of spells and expounding tantric doctrine. 
The fifth division has the special name of sutra, but all 
are in sutra-form, except for a number of avadanas and 
poems. It is impossible to describe the whole in detail, and 
it will be sufficient to point out the most important sutras, 
especially those which have been discussed above.^ After the 
Vinaya in seven divisions follow : — 

(2) Prajndpdramitd. — There are five large recensions in 
100,000, 25,000, 18,000, 10,000, and 8,000 verses respectively. 
They are in prose, and their length is reckoned according 
to the corresponding number of verses of thirty-two syllables. 
The shorter ones are said to be abridgments, but they are 
really independent treatments of the same subject matter. 
That in 8,000 verses, Ashtasdhasrika, has been discussed 
above (p. 215). Then follow eighteen small works down to 
the Ekdksharl, which is the Perfection of wisdom in the one 

1 Csoma gave an analysis in As. Bes., vol. 20, 1836-9. In 1845 the Imperial 
Academy of St. Petersburg published the index of another recension with a 
preface by I. J. Schmidt. It contains 1,083 items of very varying length in 
100 volumes. 
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letter A. The best known of these is the Vajracchedikd 
(p. 214). 

(8) Buddhdvatamsaha (Adornment of Buddha). This is 
a collection of sutras in which Buddha appears on the top 
of Mount Meru and in various heavens. It is a glorification 
of Buddha and the career of the bodhisattvas. Some idea 
of it can be gained from the references to the Dasabhumika 
above (p. 204) and from the words of Professor Suzuki 
(p. 252), It contains distinct Yogachara doctrine. 

(4) Ratnakuta (Jewel-peak). This consists of forty-four 
sutras, and several have been published. The Rdshtrapdla- 
pariprcchdi describes the qualities of a bodhisattva, and 
contains a striking prophecy of the decay of Buddhism 
both in doctrine and morals.^ The Prajndpdramitd in 700 
verses appears in this section. 

(5) Sutra. This is the largest section, and includes all 
the sutras, about 800, not elsewhere classified. The first 
is the Bhadrakalpika-sutra, giving a list of all the Buddhas 
who have appeared and will appear in this ‘‘ good cycle ” 
{bhadmkalpa). Usually there are five including Maitreya, 
but according to this doctrine there are to be 1,000.^ Then 
follows the well-known Lalita-vistara (p. 282), and among 
them are also the Lankdvatdra (p. 280), the Lotus (p. 179), 
the Sukhdvatl-vyuha (p. 198), the Karanda^vyuha (p. 190), 
and the Mahdmegha-sutra^ a spell for obtaining rain. The 
list closes with a number of Sarvastivada works, several 
collections of avadtoas, and single avadanas contained in 
the Avaddna-sataka. Last come thirteen sutras translated, 
Peer says, from the Pali, but the titles are Sanskrit, and the 
source is more like Sarvastivada. Two are not identifiable 
in the Pali. It is significant that four of them are spells : the 
Mahdsamaya-sutra {Digha^ ii, 258), the Atandtiya-sutra {Digha, 
iii, 194), and the two for removing eclipses, Surya- and 
Candra-sutra {Sarny,, i, 50). They all occur in the collection 
of spells used in Ceylon known as the Paritta or Pirit-pota, 

(6) Nirvana. This consists of two sutras on the death 
of Buddha. The basis is the same as the Mahdparinibbdna- 
sutta of the Pali. The sutra lent itself to expansion, as it 

^ Ed. by L, Finot, who has translated the passage. 

^ It was translated from the Mongolian by I. J. Sclimidt in 1834. F. Weller 
has analysed the names in Tausend Buddhanamen des Bhadrakalpa. Leipzig, 
1928. The doctrine of the thousand Buddhas is given in Bu-ston’s History of 
Buddhism, p. 90 (transl. ObermiHer). 
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was easy to insert discourses which were held to have been 
given at the time. Similar expansions took place in the Pali, 
but the additions were kept separate (p. 269). 

(7) Tantra. This in the St. Petersburg edition is divided 
into two, 464 items of tantra proper and 262 dharanis. 
Dharanis, however, occur in both portions. 

Many of these works are ritual magic with instructions 
for making the magic circles and performing the spells for 
curing diseases, rain-making, overcoming an enemy, taming 
animals, increasing understanding, winning long life, etc. 
The tantras introduce female divinities and demons, beings 
who supply energy to the Buddhas and bodhisattvas by 
union with them. The Kdlacahra, says Csoma, is the first 
original work of a tantric system that originated in the 
north, and was introduced into India in the tenth century. 
It refers to the Muhammadans and mentions Mecca. The 
Suvarnaprabhdsa is also placed in this section. This is rather 
an indication of its late date than of any special connection 
with tantra, but spells are prominent in it. It was a popular 
work, as is shown by the different recensions. The Tibetan 
version, like some of the other works, was translated from 
the Chinese. It is followed by five spells known as the 
Pancar akshd, '' the five protections ” (for deliverance from 
diseases, pain, etc.). Manuscripts of these are very common 
and indicate their great popularity. 

The Chinese have preserved their Canon in the form of the 
Tripitaka. The translations have been analysed by Bunyiu 
Nanjio in his Catalogue of the Chinese translation of the 
Buddhist Tripitaka,^ The division of the sutras is similar 
to that of the Tibetan, but there is no tantra class. It is 
more complete in preserving the Hinayana sutras, which 
are kept quite distinct, as are also the Abhidharma and 
Vinayas of the older schools. Many works not strictly 
canonical, such as commentaries, have been included. 

Another Tibetan collection of non-canonical works is the 
Tanjur {bstan-hgyur), ‘"‘translation of commentaries.” It 
consists of one volume of hymns (stotras), 87 volumes of 
commentaries on the tantras, and 136 on the sutras. The 
last division also includes grammatical and medical works 
and original works by Tibetan authors, 

^ To this Le Canon bouddhique en Chine of Dr. P. C. Bagchi, Paris, 1926, 
makes valuable additions. 
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THE EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS 

There are at least six accounts of the origin of the eighteen 
schools.^ The best known is that of the Pali Chronicles. 
The number eighteen is traditional, but in fact more than 
this number are recorded. The Chronicles get out of the 
difficulty by placing eighteen of them before the third 
Council. In the other accounts some of the names are 
dropped, evidently names of schools which no longer existed, 
and in their place are put others which had become 
prominent later. All represent the first secession as due to 
the Mahasanghikas. Then according to the Chronicles the 
divisions were as follows : — 

Mahasanghikas 


Gokulikas Ekavyoharikas Cetiyavadas 


Pahnattivadas Bahussutakas. 

In Vasumitra this becomes : — 

1. Mahasanghikas. 

2. Ekavyavaharikas. 

8. Lokottaravadas. 

4. Kaukkutikas or Kukkulikas. 

5. Bahusrutiyas. 

6. Prajnaptivadas. 

7. Caityasailas. 

8. Aparasailas. 

9. Uttarasailas. 

This is essentially the same list with additions. The 
Lokottaravadas are the real Mahasanghikas, and the two 
last schools here added may be the Aparaseliyas and 

^ Bpvs, V, Mhos, V ; Vasumitra in Masuda, Origin and doctrines of the 
Early Indian Buddhist Schools, and in Vasiliev, Buddhismus, p. 244 ; Bhavya 
in Rockhill, Life of the Buddha, p. 181 ; TaranEtha gives accounts according 
to five schools, p. 270. 
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Pubbaseliyas mentioned as late schools by the Kaihdvatihu 
commentator. Bhavya and the rest have Purvasailas for 
Uttarasailas. The Gokulikas have become Kaukkutikas, 
Kukkulikas, and even Kaurukullakas. The Kathdvatthu 
commentator says that they declared all compound things 
to be utter kukkuld, cinderheaps, perhaps a doctrine 
developed out of their name. Nothing more is known of 
them. Gokula may be a quite independent name of local 
significance. There is further change in the Sarvastivada 
list ^ : — 

1. Mahasanghikas. 

2. Purvasailas. 

8. Aparasailas. 

4. Haimavatas. 

5 . Lokottara vadas . 

6 . Pra j napti vadas . 

Here four have disappeared, and the Haimavatas have 
been added. This can be explained if we suppose that the 
recorders did not depend merely upon traditional lists, but 
were influenced by the actual state of the sects as they knew 
them. What they recorded as Mahasanghika sects w’’ould 
necessarily be those which claimed to belong to that group. 
From this point of view the Aparasailas and Purvasailas 
would be rightly included. They held Mahasanghika 
doctrines, but being south Indian sects they are much later 
than the others. Their lateness is recognized by the 
Kathdvatthu commentator, though he shows their close 
connection with the Mahasanghikas in doctrine. The most 
significant name is Prajnaptivada, the doctrine that know- 
ledge is not real but convention. It is probable that we 
have here a reference to the Mahayana epistemological 
theories. 2 These theories were certainly in existence when 
the above lists were compiled. It has been noticed that 
there is no direct connection between the Mahayana epis- 
temology and the bodhisattva doctrine. The latter came 
from the Sarvastivadins, and the Mahayanists appear to 
have received their two characteristic doctrines from these 
two independent sources. 

1 This is the list of MvyuL, discussed above (p. 38) ; it is given also by 
Taranatha, p. 271, who attributes it to Vinitadeva. 

^ It is of course a complete anachronism to place its origin as early as 
the second century after Buddha’s death. 

u 
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The Haimavatas are classed by Vasumitra as Theravadins. 
The Kathdvatthu commentator merely mentions them 
(Hemavatas) as a late school. They were certainly not the 
old Theravada, but they may in Vasumitra's time have 
claimed to be Thera vadas or Sthaviras. 

The next great secession from Theravada is represented 
thus by the chronicles : — 

Mahimsasakas 


Sabbatthivadas Dhammaguttikas 

Kassapikas 

1 

Samkantikas 

Suttavadas. 

Here too we have a group of closely related schools, of 
which the actual historical origin could hardly have been 
known. Then, treated as an independent secession, 

Vajjiputtakas 

Dhammuttarikas 

I 

Bhadrayanikas 

1 

Cliandagarikas 

o J 

Sammitiyas. 

These two groups of eleven schools with the six of the 
Mahasanghikas and the Theravada itself form the eighteen 
schools recognized by the Chronicles. In these two last 
groups the best known schools occur, for they are those which 
continued in India until quite late times. Vasumitra 
makes both groups to be secessions from Sarvastivada. 
This school, he says, separated from the Theravada at the 
beginning of the third century after Buddha’s death. Then 
also in the third century the Vatsiputriyas from the Sar- 
vastivildas. From the Vatsiputriyas : 

1. Dharmottariyas 

2. Bhadrayaniyas 

8. Sammatiyas 

4. Channagirikas. 
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These, except for variations in the names, agree with those 
in the Chronicles. 

Immediately afterwards also from the Sarvastivadas the 
Mahirnsasakas separated, and from them : 

1. Dharmaguptikas 

2. Kasyapiyas 

S. Sautrantikas or Samkrantivadas. 

These two groups with some other variations are treated 
in the Sarvastivada list as constituting the Sammatiya and 
Sarvastivada groups (p. 88). 

Where the forms of the names differ from those in the 
Chronicles the probability is that the Sanskrit forms are 
right. The Vajjiputtakas of Vesali were never a secession.^ 
It was their practices, according to one tradition, which 
caused the first secession, but the first sect or school was 
the Mahasanghika.^ The later Vajjiputtakas, who seceded 
after the Sarvastivada group, are called Vatsiputriyas in 
the Sanslo'it. As these continued to exist in the north, 
where the accounts were compiled, the latter form is more 
likely to be correct. They were people of the Vatsa country, 
and it is not known whether Vatsiputra was the name of 
a leader or a general name for the people of the district. 
Dharmottariya and Bhadrayaniya also look like names 
formed from the personal names Dharmottara or Dham- 
muttara and Bhadrayana, and so with Dharmaguptika and 
Kasyapiya, Bhadrayana looks like a corruption. It is 
not really an addition to knowledge to translate Bhadraya- 
nika Lucky Vehicle ” and Dhammaguttika ‘‘ Norm- 
guard Still other names occur which do not furnish 
real information, even if we were sure of their etymology. 
There are half a dozen forms of Chandagarika or Channagirika. 
The Chinese chose a form which means ‘‘ Six-Towners 
The name probably comes from some place-name where the 
school was established, as was certainly the case with several 
names like Purvasaila, “ east rock Andhakas and Uttara- 
pathakas are collective terms used for southern and northern 
schools respectively. 

The different accounts have much in common, for they 
were speaking to some extent of schools which existed round 

^ Mrs. Rhys Davids in the genealogical tree {Points of Controversy) makes 
the Vajjiputtakas the first secession with the MahEsanghikas leading nowhere. 
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about them. When they give their views on the origin of 
the secessions they appear to be theorizing. One view makes 
the Sarvastivada originate from the Mahimsasaka, and 
another view reverses this. It is a point on which the rival 
schools were not likely to agree, and the history of the 
schools did not begin to be written until long after exact 
knowledge of the original disputes was lost. How little 
was actually known about the circumstances of the 
secessions can be seen from the two entirely different accounts 
of the secession of the Mahasanghikas. According to one 
account it was purely a matter of discipline, and according 
to another a series of doctrinal questions. Yet neither of 
these matters appear characteristic in the later history of 
that school. Przyluski rejects both explanations. He says 
that the Great Assembly (Mahasangha) was the meeting 
of all believers, religious and lay people ; that originally it 
was held on feast days, when the more learned preached the 
doctrine, and all publicly confessed their faults ; that when 
the congregation of the religious was constituted, it became 
the custom in different groups to convoke only the Assembly 
in the strict sense, to the exelusion of the laics ; that this 
practice had the advantage of safeguarding the prestige of 
the religious by permitting them to confess their faults 
behind closed doors ; that it appears to have been 
inaugurated in the communities of the West ; and that 
the Mahasanghika sect, localized in the East, for long 
preserved the ancient custom, to which it probably owed 
its name.^ 

The Mahavamsa tells us that besides the seventeen schools 
which arose in the second century after Buddha’s death there 
were six later ones that arose in India and two in Ceylon : 

The Hemavatas, Rajagiriyas, and also the Siddhatthakas, the 
Pubbaseliya monks and also the Aparaseliyas, 

The Vajiriyas— these six also separated in Jambudipa. The Dhamma- 
rucis and the Sagaliyas separated in Ceylon. 

These are sects which the Chroniclers and commentators 
evidently knew, but they tell us nothing of their origin. 
This makes it unlikely that the later accounts, which classify 
some of them with the older groups, knew anything of their 
real history. The Ceylon sects have been discussed above 
{p. 40). 

^ Le Bouddhisme, p. 29 ; no evidence is given for all this. 
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The Itivuttaka, tr. with an introduction and notes by J. H. More. 
New York, 1908. 

The Sutta-nipdta, tr. by V. Fausboll. Oxford, 1898. (SEE. 10.) 
Thera- and Theri-gdthd. Psalms of the Brethren, tr. by Mrs. Rhys 
Davids. 1913, and Psalms of the Sisters, by the same. 1909. 
(PTS. Transl. Series, 4, 1.) 

The Jdtaka together xoith its commentary, edited by V. Fausboll. 1877-97. 
(Tr. under the editorship of E. B. Cowell. Cambridge, 1895-1913. 
The introduction, Niddna-kathd, tr. by Rh. Davids in Buddhist 
birth stories, 1880, new ed. by Mrs. Rhys Davids, 1925.) 

Three of the Abhidhamma works have been translated : 

^ Place of publication if not stated is London. Full bibliographies in 
Subject Index of the British Museum, 1881 ff., and from 1928 in Biblio- 
graphic bouddhique, forming vols. 3, 5, 6, etc., of Buddhica, Paris, 1929 ff. 
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A Buddhist manual of psychological ethics, being a translation of the first 
book in the Abhidhamma Pitaka entitled Dhamma-sangani. With 
introductory essay and notes by C. A. F. Rhys Davids. 1900. The 
commentary, Atthasdlim, tr. as The Expositor, by P. M. Tin 
and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1920-1. (PTS. Transl. Series, 8, 9.) 
Fuggala-pahhatti, designation of human types, tr. by B. C. Law. 1924. 
(PTS. Transl. Series, 12.) 

Points of Controversy, being a translation of the Kathd-vatthu, by S. Z. 
Aung and Mrs. Rhys Davids. 1915. (PTS. Transl. Series, 5.) 

Sarvastivada Works 

Prdtimoksha-sutra. Ed. by L. Finot, JA. i, 1913, 465 ff., with a transla- 
tion from the Chinese by E. Huber. (Rockhill’s Life of the Buddha, 
1884, gives much material from the Tibetan Vinaya, the Dulva.) 
Analysis of the Dulva (Vinaya) by A. Csoma Korosi, in Asiatic 
Researches, xx, Calcutta, 1836. 

Some problems of the textual history of the Buddhist Scriptures, and 
the four Buddhist Agamas in Chinese, by M. Anesaki, in Trans. 
As. Soc. Japan, xxxv, parts 2, 3, 1908. 

The comparative catalogue of Chinese Agamas and Pdli Nikdyas. By 
C. Akanuma. Nagoya, 1929. 

Le Sagatha-vagga du Samyutta-nikaya et ses versions chinoises, par 
M. Anesaki, in Musdon, 1905, p. 23 ff. 

Manuscript remains of Buddhist literature found in Eastern Turkestan. 

Edited by A. F. R. Hoernle. Vol. i. Oxford, 1916. 

Bruchstiicke des Sanskritkanons der Buddhisten aus Idykutsari, in 
Sitzb. der k. pr. Akad., 1904, p. 807 ff. 

Avaddnagaiaka, edited by J. S. Speyer. St, Petersburg, 1906-9. (There 
is a translation from the Tibetan by L. Feer, Paris, 1891.) 
Karmagatdka. Summarized in French from the Tibetan by L. Feer. 
JA., 1901. 

JDivydvadd7ia, edited by E. B. Cowell and R. A. Neil. Cambridge, 
1886. (Portions are translated in Burnouf’s Introduction.) 
Damamuka. Hdzahs-blun Oder der Weise und der Thor. Aus dem 
Tibetischen fibers, und mit dem Originaltexte hrsg. von I. J. 
Schmidt. St. Petersburg, 1843. 

Aiokdvaddna. Tr. in La legende de Vempereur Agoka dans les textes 
indiens et chinois, par J. Przyluski. Paris, 1923. 

The Romantic Legend of Sdkya Buddha, tr. from the Chinese by S. Beal, 
1875. See p. 281. 

J. Takakusu. On the Abhidharma literature of the Sarvastivadins. 
JPTS., 1905. (Contains summaries of the seven Abhidharma 
works.) 

Documents d’ Abhidharma, trad, et annotes par L. de la VaUee Poussin. 
BEFEO., XXX, 1931. 


Mahasanghika 

Le Mahdvastu, public par iS,. Senart. Paris, 1882-97. (Contains a 
summary of the contents in French. Portions of it are tr. by 
B. C. Law in A study of the Mahdvastu. Calcutta and Simla, 1930.) 

Mahayana 

Analysis of the Sher-chin [Prajnaparamita], Phal-chhen [Avatamsaka], 
Dkon-seks [Ratnakuta], Do-d6 [Sutra], Nyang-d4s [Nirvana], 
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and Gyut [Tantra], being the 2nd — 7th divisions of the Tibetan 
work, entitled the Kah-gyur, by A. Csoma Korosi, in Asiatic 
Researches, xx, Calcutta, 1839. 

Analyse du Kandjour. L. Feer. Lyon, 1881. (Based on the above and 
on the Analysis of the Dulva.) 

A catalogue of the Chinese translation of the Buddhist Tripitaka, by 
B. Nanjio. Oxford, 1883. 

A comparative analytical catalogue of the Kanjur, by B. Sakurabe and 
Professor Teramoto. Kyoto, 1930-2. 

Satasdhasrika-prajhdpdramitd, Edited by P. Ghosa. Pt 1 ff. Calcutta, 
1902 ff. 

Ashtasdhasrika-prajhdpdramitd. Edited by R. L. Mitra. Calcutta, 
1888. (Tr. in part by M. Walleser as Die V ollkommenheit der 
Erkenntnis, Gottingen, 1914.) 

Vajracchedikd. Edited by F. Max Muller. Oxford, 1881. 

Sukhdvati-vyuha (in two recensions). Edited by F. Max Muller and 
B. Nanjio. Oxford, 1883. 

Buddhist Mahdydna Texts. Oxford, 1894, 1927. (SBE. 49.) (Contains 
translations of Buddha-carita of Asvaghosha, larger and smaller 
Sukhdvativyuha, Vajracchedikd, larger and smaller Prajndpdramitd- 
hrdaya-sutra, and Amitdyurdhydna-sutra. 

Saddharmapundarlka, edited by H. Kern and B. Nanjio. St. Peters- 
burg, 1908-12. (Tr. by H. Kern. Oxford, 1884. S.B.E. 21.) 

Kdiyapaparivarta, a MahdydncLSutra of the Ratnakuta class, edited in 
the original Sanskrit, in Tibetan and in Chinese by Baron A. 
von Stael-Holstein. Shanghai, 1926. 

Lalitavistara. Edited by R. L. Mitra. Calcutta, 1877, and by S. 
Lefmann, Halle a. S., 1902-8. (P. Foucaux edited the Tibetan 

version with French tr. as Rgya tcKer rol pa. Paris, 1847-8, and 
a version from the Sanskrit in 1884.) 

Kdrandavyuha. Edited by Satyabrata Samasrami, and pub. by 
Jibananda Vidyasagara. Calcutta, 1873. 

Lankdvatdra-sutra, edited by B. Nanjio. Kyoto, 1923. (Tr. by D. T. 
Suzuki, 1932.) 

Vddnavarga, tr. from the Tibetan by W. W. RockhilL 1883. 

Guhyasamdja-tantra. See Tantra below. 

Aparimitdyurjhdna-sutra, mit der tib. und chines. Version hrsg. und 
libers, von M. Walleser. Heidelberg. 1916. 

Megha-sutra, edited and tr. by C. Bendall. JR AS., 1880, p. 286 ff. 

Suvarnaprdbhdsa-sutra, edited by H. Idzumi. Kyoto, 1931. (Analysed 
and partly tr. from the Mongolian by I. J. Schmidt in Mim. de 
VAcad. Imp. des Sciences. 6® sMe, sciences polit. Tom. 1, p. 225 ff. 
St. Petersburg, 1832.) 

Bhadrakalpikd-sutra. (Tr. by I. J. Schmidt in the above Mdmoires, 
vol. 2, pp. 41-86. Analysed by F. Weller in Tausend Buddha- 
namen des Bhadrakalpa, nach einer fiinfsprachigen Polyglotte. 
Leipzig, 1928.) 


Tantra 

Guhyasamdja-tantra or Tathdgataguhyaka, edited by B. Bhattacharyya. 
Gaekwad’s Or. Ser., 53. Baroda, 1931 . (Professor Winternitz in an 
important article in IHQ. 1933, p. 1 ff., points out that the Tatha- 
gataguhyaka quoted by Santideva in his Sikshdsamuccaya is a 
different work. In the work here edited we find “ the same 
unsavoury mixture of mysticism, occult pseudo-science, magic, 
and erotics, as in most of the other Buddhist Tantras The 
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editor, althougli he admits that the work definitely asks its followers 
to disregard ail social laws, thinks that Yoga and the Tantras are 
regarded as the greatest contributions of Sanskrit to world culture. 
In his Introduction to Buddhist esoterism (1932) he declares that 
“ the Tantric culture is the greatest of all cultures, because it 
aims at the spiritual perfection and psychic development of man, 
and as such no one can deny that the Tantric culture is the greatest 
contribution made by India towards the world’s civilization 
His views are not shared by all Indians.^) 

Besides canonical works the following are important : 

MaUriaux pour servir d Vhistoire de la deesse buddhique Tdrd, par 
G. de Blonay. Paris, 1895. 

Adikarmapradlpa. (In Bouddhisme, etudes et maUriaux, par L. de la 
Vallee Poussin, 1898. This contains valuable studies on tantric 
rites, maithuna or sexual union, spells, and the relations of Tantra 
with Saivism.) 

Subhdsita-samgraha. Edited by C. Bendall. Louvain, 1905. (The 
editor holds that this work explains the decay, decrepitude, and 
dotage of Buddhism as shown in the Tantra-literature. A more 
convincing account was given by Mm. Haraprasad Sastri. See 
the important account of his life and work given by Dr. N. N. Law 
in IHQ, ix, 1933, p. 307.) 

Les chants mystiques de Kdnha et de Saraha ; les Dohd-kosa et les Caryd, 
ed. et trad, par M. Shahidullah. Paris, 1928. (The author explains 
the “ argot tantrique ”, by which technical religious terms were 
applied in obscene senses. The best general treatment is by 
L. de la Vallee Poussin in ERE, art. “Tantrism”.) 

The Post-Caitanya Sahajid cult of Bengal, By M. M. Bose. Calcutta, 
1930. (A study of a modern tantric sect. The author has also 
published the Bengali texts of the sect in Sahajiyd sdhitya. 
Calcutta, 1932.) 


Non- Canonical Works 

Buddhaghosa. Visuddhimagga. Edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids. 
1920-1. Tr. by P. M. Tin as The Way of Purity, (PTS. TransL 
Series, 11, 17, 21.) 

Anuruddha. Abhidhammatthasangaha. JPTS. 1884. Tr. by S. Z. 
Aung and edited by Mrs. Rhys Davids as Compendium of Philosophy, 
(PTS. TransL Series, 2.) 

The Yogdvacara^s Manual of Indian mysticism as practised by Buddhists, 
Edited by T. W. Rhys Davids. 1896. Tr. by F. L. Woodward as 
Manual of a Mystic, 1916. (PTS. TransL Series, 6.) 

M. Dharmaratna. Satvotpaiti-vinischaya and Nirvdna-vibhdga, Tr. 
froni the Sinhalese by H. M. Gunasekera as An enquiry into the 
origin of beings and Discussions about Nirvana, Colombo, 1902. 
Dharma-sarngraha, prepared for publication by’ K. Kasawara and 
edited by F, Max Muller and H. Wenzel. Oxford, 1885. 
Mahdvyutpatti, Edited by I. P. Minaev and N. D. Mironov. St. 
Petersburg, 1911. 

1 Mr. Bhattacliaryya’s views do not seem to be perfectly balanced. In his 
introduction to Sddhanamdla, vol. 2, p. xxxiii, he says, “ it is indeed a pity 
that the Hindus, and also the Jainas to a certain extent, could not throw off 
toe worthless and immoral practices enjoined in the Tantras even when 
Buddhism was stamped out of India.” 
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Vasubandhu. U Ahhidharmakosa, trad, par L. de la Vallee Poussin. 
Paris, 1923-5. 

T. I. Stcherbatsky. The central conception of Buddhism and the 
meaning of the word Dharma'^\ 1923. (Translates portions of 
the preceding.) 

Nagarjuna. Madhyamakavrtti, Mulamadhyamakdrikds avec la 
Prasannapaddy commentaire de Candraklrti, publ. par L. de la 
Vallee Poussin. St. Petersburg, 1913. 

Die mittlere Lehre, nach der tibetischen Version iibertr. von M. 

Walleser. Heidelberg, 1911. 

Die mittlere LehrCy nach der chinesischen Version iibertr. von M. 

Walleser. Heidelberg, 1912. 

T. I. Stcherbatsky. The conception of Buddhist Nirvana (with tr. of 
Ch. 1 and 25 of Chandrakirti’s Prasannapadd). Leningrad, 1927. 

Ausgewdhlte Kapitel aus der Prasannapadd (Ch. 5, 12-16). S. Schayer. 
Krakow, 1931. 

Feuer und Brennstoffy by S. Schayer. (Tr. of Ch. 10 of the Prasanna- 
padd.) Lwow, 1926. 

Asvaghosha. Discourse on the awakening of faith in the Mahay dna 
{Mahdydnadraddhotpdda)y tr. from the Chinese version by D. T. 
Suzuki. Chicago, 1900. 

Deux traites de Vasubandhu, VimMikd et TrirnHkd, publ. par S. Levi. 
Paris, 1925. 

MaUriaux pour Vdtude du systeme Vijnaptimdtra (with tr. of Vasu- 
bandhu’s Vimsatika and Trimsika) par S. Levi. Paris, 1932. 

Bodhisattvabhumi, being fifteenth section of Yogdcdrabhumi. Edited by 
U. Wogihara. 1. Tokyo, 1930. (Summary in English with notes 
by C. Bendall and L. de la Vallee Poussin in Museon. 1905, etc.) 

Santideva. Bodhicarydvatdra, edited by I. P. Minaev. St. Petersburg, 
1889. (French tr. by L. de la Vallee Poussin. Paris, 1907. Partial 
tr. by L. D. Barnett as The Path of Light. 1909.) 

Sikshdsamuccaya. Edited by C. Bendall. St. Petersburg, 1897- 

1902. (Tr. by C. Bendall and W. H. D. Rouse. 1921.) 

Uttar atantra. The sublime science of the Great Vehicle to salvation, 
being a manual of Buddhist monism. The work of Arya Maitreya 
with a commentary by Aryasanga. Tr. from the Tibetan by E. 
Obermiller. (Publ. in Acta Orient, ix, 1931, 81 ff. Dr. Obermiller 
discusses the five treatises of Maitreya, which were once attributed 
entirely to Asanga. He describes the fifth, the Uttaratantra, as 
“ the exposition of the most developed monistic and pantheistic 
teachings of the later Buddhists and of the special theory of the 
Essence of Buddhahood [tathdgata-garbha], the fundamental 
element of the Absolute, as existing in all living beings ”.) 

Chronicles and Travels 

The Dlpavarnsa, edited and tr. by H. Oldenberg. 1879. 

The Mahdvamsa, edited by W. Geiger. 1908. (This consists of 
chapters 1-37. The continuation known as the Culavamsa was 
edited 1925-7. The former was translated by W. Geiger and 
M. H. Bode, 1912, and the latter by C. M. Rickmers. PTS. Transl. 
Series. 3, 18, 20.) 

Mahdbodhivarnsa, edited by S. A. Strong, 1891, (PTS.) 

Sdsanavarnsa, edited by M. H. Bode, 1897. (PTS.) 

Si-yu-ki, Buddhist records of the Western World, tr, from the Chinese 
of Hiuen Tsiang by S. Beal. 1884. (Contains also the travels 
of Fa Hien and Sung Yun.) 
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The life of Hiuen-tsiang by the Shamans Hwai li and Yen4smg, with 
a preface containing an account of the works of I-tsing by S. Beal. 
1885, new ed., 1911. 

A record of the Buddhist religion as practised in India and the Malay 
Archipelago (a.d. 671-695) by I-tsing, tr. by J. Takakusu. Oxford, 
1896. 

Tdrandthae de doctrinae buddhieae in India propagatione narraiio. 
Contextum tibeticum edidit A. Schiefner. Petropoii, 1863. 
(Trans, by Schiefner as Tdrandtha’s Geschichte des Buddhismus in 
Indien, 1869.) 

History of Buddhism (Chos-hhyung), by Bu-ston, transl. from Tibetan 
by E. Obermiller. Heidelberg, 1931-2. 

Eine tibetische Lebensbeschreibung ^dkjamuni's, im Auszuge mitgetheilt 
von A. Schiefner. Mimoires presentes d V Academic Imperiale des 
Sciences par divers savants, Vol. 6. 1851. 

Modern Works 

E. Burnouf. Introduction d Vhistoire du Biiddhisme indien, Paris, 
1844. 

R. S. Hardy. Eastern monachism, 1850. 

A maiiual of Budhism in its modern development, 1853, 2nd ed., 

1880. 

V. P. Vasiliev. Buddhism, Vol. i. St. Petersburg, 1857. (German 
version 1860. French 1865.) 

H. Oldenberg. Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeinde, Berlin, 

1881. (Trans, into English, 1882. 9th ed. of the German, 1921.) 

Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfdnge des Buddhismus. 

Gottingen, 1915. 

Die Weltanschauung der Brdhmana-texte. Gottingen, 1919. 

T. W. Rhys Davids. Lectures on the origin and growth of religion as 
illustrated by some^yoints in the history of Indian Buddhism. (Hibbert 
Lectures.) 1881. 

Buddhism., its history and literature. American Lectures. New 

York, 1896. 

Buddhist India. 1903. 

J. H. C. Kern. Geschiedenis van het Buddhisme in Indie, Haarlem. 

1882-4. (German tr., Leipzig, 1884. French tr., Paris, 1901-3.) 
Manual of Indian Buddhism. Strassburg, 1896. 

R. S. Copleston. Buddhism, primitive and present, in Magadha and 

Ceylon. 1892. 2nd ed., 1908. 

S. Kuroda. Outlines of the Mahdydna. Tokyo, 1893. 

I. P. Minaev. Recherches sur le Bouddhisme, trad, du russe. Paris, 

1894. 

L. Waddell. The Buddhism of Tibet or Lamaism. 1895. 

J. A. Eklund. Nirvdna, en religionshistorisk undersdkning. (With 

resume in German.) Upsala, 1899. 

D. T. Suzuki. Outlines of Mahdydna Buddhism, 1907. 

Essays in Zen Buddhism. 1927. 

Studies in the Lankdvatdra Sutra. 1930. 

M. Walleser. Die buddhistische Philosophic in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwicklung. 1-3. Heidelberg, 1904-12. 

G. Schulemann. Die Geschichte der Dalailamas. Heidelberg, 1911. 
Yamakami Sogen. Systems of Buddhistic Thought. Calcutta, 1912. 

C. A. F, Rhys Davids. Buddhism, 1912. ^ 

Buddhist psychology. 1914. 2nd ed. 1924. 

The unknown co-founders of Buddhism. JR AS., 1927, p. 193 ff. 
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C. A. F. Rhys Davids. Gotama the Man, 1928. 

Sahya or Buddhist origins. 1931. 

Manual of Buddhism. 1932. 

M. E. Lulius van Goor. De Buddhistische non geschetst naar gegevens 

der Pdliditeratuur. Leiden, 1915 
J. Jaini. Outlines of Jainism. Cambridge, 1916. 

W. Geiger. Pali Liter atur und Sprache. Strassburg, 1916. 

and M. Geiger. Pali Dhamma vornehmlich in der kan. Lit. 

Miinchen, 1920. 

B. M. Barua. Prolegomena to a history of Buddhist philosophy. 
Calcutta, 1918. 

A history of pre-Buddhistic Indian philosophy. Calcutta, 1921. 

W. Winternitz. Geschichte der Indischen Litter atur. Vol. 2. Die 
buddhistische Litter atur und duheiligen Texte der Jainas. Leipzig, 
1920. 

Sir C. Eliot. Hinduism and Buddhism. 1921. 

S. Schayer. Vorarbeiten zur Gesch. der Mahay dnistischen Erlosungslehren. 
Miinchen, 1921. 

W. M. McGovern. An introduction to Mahdydna Buddhism. 1922. 

A manual of Buddhist philosophy. VoL 1, 1923. 

Cambridge History of India. Vol. i, edited by E. J. Rapson. Cambridge, 
1922. 

S. N. Dasgupta. A history of Indian philosophy. Cambridge, vol. 1, 
1922 ; vol. 2, 1932. 

B. C. Law. The life and work of Buddhaghosa. Calcutta, 1923. 

Chronology of the Pali Canon. Calcutta, 1932. (Part of a forth- 
coming history of Pali literature.) 

BuddMstic Studies. Edited by Dr. B. C. Law. Calcutta, 1932. 

Geography of early Buddhism. 1932. 

Pali Chronicles, and Non-canonical Pali literature. Annals of the 

Bhandarkar Or. Research Inst. Vol. 13. Poona, 1932. 

Nirvana and Buddhist laymen. Ibid., vol. 14, 1933. 

A. B. Keith. Buddhist philosophy in India and Ceylon. Oxford, 1923. 
P. Oltramare. La theosophie bouddhique. Paris, 1923. 

S. Dutt. Early Buddhist Monachism 600 B.c.-lOO b.c. 1924. 

N. Dutt. Early history of the spread of Buddhism and the Buddhist 

schools. 1925. 

Aspects of Mahdydna Buddhism. 1930. 

S. Z. Aung and M. Walleser. Dogmatik des modernen siidlichen 
Buddhismus. Heidelberg, 1924. 

O. Rosenberg. Die Probleme der buddh. Philosophic. Heidelberg, 

1924. 

L. de la Vallee Poussin. Nirvdna. Paris, 1925. 

La morale bouddhique. Paris, 1927. 

Le dogme et la philosophic du Bouddhisme. Paris, 1930, (With 

bibliography.) 

C. Formichi. 11 pensiero religioso nelV India prima del Buddha. Bologna, 

1925. (French tr. by F. Hayward revised by the author. Paris, 
1930.) 

J. Masuda. Der individualistische Idealismus der Yogdcdra-Schule, 
Heidelberg, 1926. 

J. Scheftelowitz. Neues Material iiber die manichaische Urseele und 
die Entstehung des Zarvanismus. Z. f. IndoL, 1926, p. 317 ff. 

A. Guerinot. La religion djalna. Paris, 1926. 

S. Tachibana. The ethics of Buddhism. Oxford, 1926. 
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R. Kimura. A historical study of the terms Mlnaydna and Mahdydna 

and the origin of Mahdydna Buddhism, Calcutta, 1927. 

S. K. Belvalkar and R. D. Ranade. History of Indian philosophy, 

VoL 2. Poona, 1927. 

E. J. Thomas. The life of Buddha as legend and history. 1927. 2nd ed. 
1930. 

J. W. Hauer. Das Lankdvatdra-Sutra und das Sdmkhya. Stuttgart, 
1927. 

Die Dhdranl im nordl, Buddhismus, Stuttgart, 1927. 

E. Abegg. Der Messiasglaube in Indien und Iran. Berlin, 1928. 

E. Wolff. Zur Lehre vom Bewusstsein (Vijhdnavdda) bei den spdteren 
Buddhisten, unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Lankdvatdra- 
sutra, Heidelberg, 1930. 

G. Tucci. On some aspects of the doctrines of Maitreya[ndtha] and 

Asanga, Calcutta, 1930. 

R. Grousset. Les civilisations de V Orient. Vlnde. Paris, 1930. 

A. David-Neel. With mystics and magicians in Tibet, 1931. 

J. Przyluski. Le Bouddhisme. Paris, 1932. 

Chinese and Japanese Buddhism ^ 

R. Fujishima. Le bouddhisme japonais. Paris, 1889. 

J. J. M. De Groot. Le code du Mahdydna en Chine. Amsterdam, 1893. 

H. Haas. Die Sekten des japanischen Buddhismus. Heidelberg, 1905. 
Amida Buddha unsere Zujlucht. Urkunden zum Verstdndnis des 

japanischen Sukhdvati-Buddhismus. Leipzig, 1910. 

H. F. Hackmann. Buddhism as a religion, its historical development 
and its present conditions, 1910. 

R. F. Johnston. Buddhist China. 1914. 

M. Anesaki. Nichiren, the Buddhist prophet. Cambridge, Mass., 1916. 
History of Japanese religion. 1930. 

O. Rosenberg. Die Weltanschauung des modernen Buddhismus im 
fernen Osten, Heidelberg, 1924. 

A. K. Reischauer. Studies in Japanese Buddhism. New York, 1925. 
M. W. De Visser. Ancient Buddhism in Japan. Paris, 1930. 

E. Steinilber-Oberlin and K. Matsuo. Les secies bouddhiques japonaises. 
Paris, 1930. 

Hobogirin : Dictionnaire encyclopedique du Bouddhisme d’apres les 
sources chinoises et japonaises, publ. sous la direction de S. Levi 
et J. Takakusu, redacteur en chef, P. Demieville. Tokyo, 1929 ff. 

Neo-Buddhism 

P. Dahlke. Buddhist essays. 1908. 

Buddhism and science. 1913. 

Buddhism and its place in the mental life of mankind. 1927. 

E. Holmes. The creed of Buddha. 1908. 

G. Grimm. Die Wissenschaft des Buddhismus. Leipzig, 1923. 

The doctrine of the Buddha, the religion of reason. Leipzig, 1926. 

D. Goddard. The Buddha^ s Golden Path : a manual of practical Buddhism 
hosed on the teachings and practices of the Zen sect, but interpreted 
and adapted to meet modern conditions. 2nd ed., 1931. 

1 Important bibliography in O. Rosenberg, Die Probleme der buddh. 
Philosophie. 
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Abbhutadhamma, anga, 277 
Abhassara, Abhasvara world, 88, 111 
Abhayagiri, vihara, 40 
Abhayagirivasins, Dhammarucis, 38, 
40, 292 

Abhibhayatana, 51 
Abhidhamma, Abhidharma, 32, 98, 
146, 156, 158 ff., 166, 213, 266, 
276 ; developments in, 153 ff. ; 
at first Council, 28, 278 ; Sarvas- 
tivMin, 160, 167, 228, 275 ; 
psychology in, 160 ff.; of 
Mahayana, 285 

Abhidhamma-pitaka, 273 ff., 277, 
278 

Abhidharma-kosa, 65, 161, 166, 175, 
176, 228, 238, 285 
Abhidharma-vibhasha-sastra, 175. 
Abhijna, see Knowledges, higher 
Abhimukhi, 208 
Abhinishkramana-sutra, 281 
Abhinive^a, 79 

Abhiniia, see Knowledges, higher 
Abhisheka, see Consecration 
Abhivinaya, 276 

Absolute, 217, 297 ; see Reality, 
Truth 
Acala, 209 
Acariyavada, 31, 37 
Achelakas, 115 
Action, doctrine of, 73, 116 
Adbhuta-dharma, anga, 278 
Adhikarana-samatha rules, 21, 268 
Adhimukticaryabhumi, 210 
Adhipati, 220, 221 
Adibuddha, system, 248 
Adideva, 191 
Adikarmika, 170, 195 
Afghanistan, 154, 174 
Agamas, 157, 266 ; in China, 251 ; 

four, 192, 273 ff. 

Aggregates, see Sankharas 
Ahamkara, 78, 79 
Ahoganga hill, 30 
Ajanta, 69 

Ajatasattu, 8, 10, 39 ; visits Buddha, 
72 ; Council, 35 
Ajita (Maitreya), 201 
Ajita Kesakambalin, 72, 76, 124, 125, 
260 

Ajivikas, 73, 76, 115 
Akanishtha heaven, 242 
Akiriyavada, see Non-action 
Akshbbhya, 185 
Akutobhaya, 219 


Alambana, 220 

Alara Kalama, 80, 137, 140, 143 
Alaya-vijnana, see Store-consciousness 
Alexander of Epirus or Corinth, 153 
Aliya- vasani, 156 

Amitabha, 179, 185, 191, 192, 207 
254, 258 ; Amida, 255 
Amitayurdhyana-sutra, 254 
Amita3rus, 193, 255 
Anagamin, see Non-returner 
Anagata-bhayani, 156 
Analysis, see Patisambhida 
Ananda, 68, 127, 175, 183 ; recites 
the Dhamma, 28, 177, 278 
Anantara, 220 
Anantariya, crimes, 112 
Anathapindika, 141 
Anattalakkhana-sutta, 101, 102, 140 
Anattavada, 99 ; see Atman 
Andhakas, 172, 291 
Andhras, 41, 154 

Angas, 3, 5 ; parts of Canon, 269, 276 ff. 
Angavijja, 143 
Anguttara-nikaya, 271 
Animitta, 217, 218 
Anityata, see Impermanence 
Aniyata rules, 18 

Annihilation, personal, 72, 103, 106, 
124, 132, 226, 235, 260 ; of 
karma, 114 If. ; in Nirvana, 
123 ff., 127 
Anoma, 137 

Antigonus Gonatas, 153 
Antinomies, 218, 257 
Antiochus II, 153, 154 
Antony, St., 12 
Anupadisesa, 122 
Anuradhapura, 40 
Anussatis, six, 56 
Apadana, 273, 279 
Aparagodaniya, 68 
Aparasailas, Aparaseliyas, 38, 40, 
172, 173, 288, 289, 292 
Aparimitayurjhana-sutra, 188 
Apocryphal works, 279 
Appamanha, see Brahma-viharas 
Appanihita, 217, 218 
Apparitional birth, 68, 118, 174, 203 
Aprapti, 163 

Arahat, Arhat, 49, 118, 167, 169, 170, 
177, 192, 212, 259 ; the first, 
140 ; falling back, 121, 131, 164 ; 
laymen and arahatship, 26, 155, 
198 ; women, 129 ; in Mahayana, 
180 ff., 191, 208 ; see Disciples 
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Aranyakas, 83 
Arcishmati, 207 
Aristotle, 74, 233 
Arupavacara, see Formless world 
Aryadeva, 228 
Asarrijnisattvas, 111, 241 
Asaiiga, 229, 230, 242, 244, 297 ; 

life, 237 ; his logic, 245 
Asavas, 48, 60, 115, 118, 120, 121, 
131, 148, 241 

Ascetic (samana), 72, 82, 89 
Asceticism, 11 ff., 196, 247; in 
brahminism, 86 ; thirteen 
practices,- 23; see Self- 
mortification. 

Ashtasahasrika - prajnaparamita, 
215 ff,, 285 
Asis, 79 

Asita, 135, 142, 147 ; Kaladevala, 
135 

Asoka, 8 ff., 39, 42, 147, 166 ; date, 
9, 34 ; and third Council, 33 ; 
edicts, 35, 85, 153 ff. ; missions, 
154 

Asravas, see Asavas 
Assaji, 140 
Assakas, 5, 6 
Assalayana, 85 
Asubhas, 54 

Asuras, 69, 110, 180, 191 
A^vaghosha, 80, 86, 236 
Atanatiya-sutta, 186, 188, 286 
Atharva-veda, 82, 186 
Atmabhava, 98 

Atman, self, eternal, 74, 75, 93 ; in 
Vedas, 94 ; in Upanishads, 94 ff.; 
denied, 36, 98 ff., 166, 259 ; in 
Mahayana, 179, 215, 222, 223, 
225, 232, 234 ; in Yogachara, 
239, 240 

Atmavada, 75, 98, 100 ff. 

Atomic theory, 165, 257 
Atta, see Atman 
Attaditthi, attagaha, 99 
Attainments, 44, 49, 63, 80, 112, 118, 
135 ff., 189, 241 ; four, five, 50 ; 
eight, nine, 52, 135 
Attha, Artha, 159 
Atthaka-vagga, 272 
Austerities, see Seif-mortification 
Avadanas, 6, 134, 167, 169, 170, 177, 
282, 283 ; anga, 277, ff. 
Avadana-^ataka, 279, 286 
Avaivartaearya, 201, 202 
Avalokitam, 189 
Avalokita-sutras, 189 
Avalokite^vara, 70, 180, 187 ff., 211, 
254, 258 ; creates the world, 

191 ; a man, 191 ; meaning of 
the name, 189 ; visits Ceylon, 

192 

Avantakas, 38, 39 
Avanti, Avantis, 5, 6, 30 


Avantiputta, king, 84 

Avarana, obstructions, two, 239, 241 

Avatarnsaka, see Buddha vatamsaka ; 

school, see Kegon 
Avici, 111, 190 
Avidya, Avijja, see Ignorance 
Avijnapti, 162, 229 
Avyakrta, see Undetermined 
questions 

Awakening of Faith, 236 
Ayatana, sphere or basis of sense, 
55, 164, 218, 222, 234 ; stage of 
existence, 51, 129 
Ayodhya, 4 


Baddhamana, 202 

Bahu^rutiyas, Bahussutakas, 38, 288 

Bairat Edict, 155, 156 

Bala, see Powers 

Baluchistan, 154 

Bandhuma, 201 

Behar, 1, 3 

Benares, 140, 143, 192 
Bengal, 4 

Bhabm Edict, 155, 156 
Bhaddakaccana, 7 
Bhadrakalpika-sutra, 286 
Bhadrayanikas, Bhadrayaniyas, 290, 
291 

Bhagavadgita, 43, 184, 199 
Bhagavat, 151 
Bhagavati-sutra, 6 
Bhaishajyaraja, 187, 207 
Bhakti, 178, 189, 194, 199, 200, 258 . 
Bhalluka, 139 
Bhasmesvara, 193 
Bhava, see Coming to be 
Bhavacakra, see Wheel of Becoming 
Bhavagra, limit of existence, 50, 52, 
112 

Bhavanamarga, 171 
Bhikkhuni-vibhanga, 208 
Bhojas, 154 

Bhumi (stages), see Bodhisatta 
Bija, seeds, 238 ff. 

Bhutatathata, 215 

Bimbisara, 5, 7, 8, 10, 187, 140, 142, 
144 

Bindusara, 8, 9, 10 
Birth, 59, 70 ; four kinds, 118 ; see 
Rebirth 

Bodhi, see Enlightenment 

Bodhi tree, 138, 142, 143, 146; 

Sambodhi, 155 
Bodhicaryavatara, 196 
Bodhicitta, see Thought of enlighten- 
ment 

Bodhidharma, 253, 254 
Bodhipakkhika dhamma, 55, 56 
Bodhisatta, 7, 8, 214, 216 ; career, 
174, 198 ff., 212, 241, 253, 281 ; 
ten stages, 200 ff. ; twelve, 210 ; 
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doctrine, 142, 147, 148, 167 ff., 
178 ff., 189 ff. ; in Theravada, 
168 ff., 204 ; in Sarvastivada, 
170, 275 ; in Mahavastu, 173, 
201, ff.; vow, 150, 168, 181, 195, 
201, 202, 211, 227 ; worship, 
194, 203 ; four kinds of conduct, 
201 ; eight sins 195 ; prayers 
by, 196 ; ten vows 206 ; meaning 
of term, 167 

Bodhisattvabhumi, 205, 210 
Bodies of a Buddha, see Trikaya, 
Dharma-kaya Nirmana-kaya, 
Sambhoga-kaya 

Body (rupa), 61, 96, 101, 124, 162, 
240 ; (kaya), 96, 124 ; (sarlra), 
124 ; of a Buddha, see Trikaya 
Bojjhangas, see Enlightenment 
Brahma, 87, 90, 99, 109 ; as atman, 
95 ; in the sense of excellent, 
50 ; union with, 119 
Brahma, god 50, 76, 87, 88, 125, 180 ; 
Sahampati, 139 ; Maha Brahmas, 
69, 86, 135, 137 

Brahmacariya, religious life, 44, 46, 
140, 143 

Brahmajala-sutta, 74 ff., 82, 98, 143 
Brahmanas, 71, 82, 83, 108 
Brahma- viharas, 50, 64, 81, 87, 207 
Brahma-world, 50, 64, 86 ff., Ill, 112, 
185, 206 

Brahmin schools, 77 
Brahmins, Brahminism, 2, 3, 71 ff., 
82 ff. ; (arahat), 90 ; gods, 191, 
245 

Breathing exercises, 53, 116 
Buddha, Gotama biography, 1, 133ff., 
270 ; genealogy, 7 ; birth, 10, 
142 ; three palaces, 143 ; 
renunciation, 137, 143 ; striving, 
116, 137; enlightenment, 3, 116, 
139, 143 ; decides to preach, 
139, 143 ; first sermon, 140, 
144 ; death, 9, 144, 145, 201 ; 
five eyes, 150 ; marks, 142, 180 ; 
titles, 7, 150 ff. ; not a god, 174 ; 
see Tathagata, Bodies 
Buddhas, seven, 142, 147, 186, 248 ; 
three (of this cycle), 138 ; 
twenty-seven, 147 ; eighty-one, 
193 ; of the ten quarters, 185, 
193 ; as gods, 178 ; eight con- 
ditions for becoming a Buddha, 
134, 171, 204 ; three bodies, see 
Trikaya. 

Buddha-gaya, 3 

Buddhaghosa, 63, 124, 150, 151, 161, 
273 

Buddhahood, 147, 150, 166 ff., 244, 
253 ; in Mahasanghika, see 
Docetism ; in Mahayana, see 
Tathagata, Tathata ; in Yoga- 
chara, 241 ff. ; see Tathagata 
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Buddhavamsa, 133, 134, 141, 147, 
172, 204, 273, 280, 282 
Buddha vatamsaka sutra, 251, 286 ; 

school, 252 
Buddhi, 78, 79 

Buddhism, origin, 2 ; as religion, 56, 
92, 93, 253 ; decline, 185, 196, 

246, 247 

Burden-sutta, 100 
Burma, 9, 41, 249, 257 
Burnouf, E., 261 
Bu-ston, 238, 275 

Caitta, 220 

Caityasailas, 173, 288 
Cakravartin, 4 ; see Universal king 
Cambodia, 249, 257 
Candra-sutra, 286 

Canon, Pali, 262 ff. ; chronology, 42 ; 
analysed, 266 ff. ; committed to 
writing, 157, 158, 265 ; Sarvasti- 
vadin, 42, 264, 267, 273, 275 ff., 

282 ; of Mahasanghikas, 280 ; of 
Mahayana, 177 ff., 251, 262, 

283 ff. 

Career, see Yana 
Cariya-pitaka, 273 
Caryamargabhumisutra, 205 
Castes, 1, 82, 84 ff., 110, 135, 198, 

247, 270 

Causal Formula, 58 ff., 91, 97, 104, 
139, 163, 253 ; Buddhaghosa’s 
interpretation, 63 ; as cosmology, 
60, 79 ; in Mahayana, 66 ff., 195, 
208, 211, 219, 221 ; as derived 
from Sankhya, 77 

Causation, 58 ff. ; as a general law, 
67 ; Mahayana doctrine, 68, 
219 ff. ; in Tendai school, 251 
Causes, four, 220 ; different senses, 
62, 63, 221 

Cessation, 43, 48, 50, 58 ff., 121, 209, 
219, 221, 223, 260 ; two, 162 ; 
of consciousness, 131 ; see 
Nirvana 
Cetana, see Will 
Cetiyavadas, 288 
Ceto, 121 

Ceylon, 4, 7, 9, 22, 38, 154, 157, 158, 
191, 192, 200, 231, 249, 257, 283 
Chain of Causation, see Causal 
Formula 
Champa, 3 

Chandagarikas, 290, 291 
Chandragupta, Chandagutta, 6, 8 ff. 
Chandrakirti, 217, 229 
Channagirikas, 290, 291 
Charms, see Spells 
Charvakas, 73 
Chetis, 5 

China, 249 ff., 254; Buddhism intro- 
duced, 250 

Chinese travellers, 250 
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Cholas, 153, 154 

Chi'oiiicles, 6 ff. . j 

Chronology, 6 ff., 174 ; of Upanishads, 

90 ; of Buddha’s life, 141, 143 ; 
post-Asokan, 174 ; ofMahayana, 
199, 212, 237 

Citravistara, 202 . 

Citta, 61, 96, 98, 161 ; contemplation 
on, 54 ; in Yogachara, 231, 
233 ff. 

Cittapatali, 69 

Coming to be (bhava), 59, 61, 64, 
128 ; fetter, 89, 112, 118 
Commandments, see Moral Precepts 
Common sense, 233 
Concentration, 17, 43, 44, 47, 217, 
218, 269 ; in Mahayana, 180, 
192, 206, 209, 221, 232, 233, 237 
Conception, 61, 64, 65, 70, 79, 132, 
174 ; theory of, 67, 104, 105 ; of 
Buddha, 135, 147 

Conditions, causal, four, 220 ; eight 
for becoming Buddha, 134, 171 
Confession, 15, 16, 196 
Confidence, four subjects of, 209 
Consciousness, 96, 98, 130, 161, 220 ; 
one of the khandhas, 55, 61, 162, 
240 ; in the causal formula, 59, 
70, 78, 234 ; as transmigrating, 
103 ff. ; a food, 104 ; the last, 
131 ; rebirth-consciousness, 62, 
63, 104, 105, 131, 132; in 
Yogachara, 233 ff. ; seventh 
(manas), 233, 235 ; eight, see 
Vijnanamatra 

Consecration of a bodhisatta, 203, 
209, 210 

Contact, touch, 59, 70, 240 
Contemplations, four, 52, 55, 207, 
270 

Conversion, 236 

Cosmogony, 86 ; Sankhya, 78, 79, 81 ; 

Vedic, 87 ; Buddhist, 88, 191 
Cosmology, 50, 56, 63, 75, 111, 257 
Councils, 8 ff., 27 ff., 158; see 
Rajagaha, Vesali, Pataliputta, 
Kanishka 

Craving, 59, 62, 70, 105, 234 
Cullavagga, 22, 27, 35, 267 
Cycles (kalpas), 88 

Damamuka, 279 
Damayanti, 151 
Darsanamarga, 171 
Da^abhumika, section of Mahavastu, 
201 

Dasabhumika-sutra, 195, 204, 211, 
226, 252 

Da^a-sikshapadani, see Moral 
precepts 

Dasuttara-sutta, 270 
Depravities, ten, 120, 131, 150 ; 
Kilesa-Mara, 146 


Destinies (gati) five, 68 ; six, 69, 110, 

Devadatta, schism, 144 ; five rules, 

24 ; future Buddha, 183 
Devanampiya, 154 
Devasarman, 275 
Devatideva, 174 

Devices for meditation, see Kasinas 
Devices, skill in, see Skill 
Devotion, see Bhakti 
Dhamma, Dharma, doctrine, 13, 89, 
159 ; Sutta-pitaka, 268 ; preached 
to a woman, 20 ; to laymen, 20, 

21 ; as law, 108, 109 ; of Asoka, 
153,155 

Dhamma, thing, idea, 78, 162, 164, 
215, 224, 226, 232, 243 ; con- 
templation on, 54 ; five categories 
of Yogachara, 234 

Dhammacakkappavattana-sutta, 140 

Dhammadinna, 121 
Dhammaguttikas, see Dharmaguptas 
Dhammapada, 272 ; anga, 277, 278 
Dhammapariyaya, 268 
Dhammarucis, 40, 41, 292 
Dhammasangani, 35, 160, 274 
Dhammuttarikas, 290 
Dhanananda, 8 
Dharanis, see Spells 
Dharma, doctrine, see Dhamma 
Dharma, god, 247 
Dharmadharmau, 79 
Dharmaguptas, 22, 27, 32, 38, 281 ; 

Canon, 276, 278, 290, 291 
Dharmakara, 193 

Dharmakaya, 226,241,244; essential, 
242 ; in Theravada, 243 
Dharmakirti, 245 
Dharmalokas, 207 
Dharmamegha, 209 
Dharmanairatmya, 218 
Dharmapala, 239 
Dharma- skandha, 275 
Dharmata, 216 
Dharmottariyas, 290, 291 
Dhatu, 218, 222, 234 
Dhatukatha, 274 
Dhatu-kaya, 275 
Dhutangas, Dhutagunas, 23 
Dhyana, see Trance ; school, see Zen ; 

perfection of, 208, 211 
Dhyani-buddha, 248 
Dhyayitamushti-sutra, 223 
Digha-nikaya, 209 
Dignaga, 245 

Dipankara, 7, 134, 135, 147, 168, 273 
Dipavamsa, 7 ^ 

Disciples, five, 116, 137, 140, 144, 

180, 183 ; sixty sent to preach, 
140 ; of Hinayana, 1, 170, 177, 

181, 190, 195, 204, 210, 216, 253 ; 
stages, 170 ff., 204, 208, 231, 232 ; 
see Arahat 
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Divine ear, 30, 49 
Divine, eye, 48, 113, 139, 148 ff. 
Divyavadana, 68, 279 
Docetism, 40, 167, 173, 174, 203, 210, 
243 

Dogma, 92 

Dreams, of Maya, 135 ; five, 110, 
138 ; interpretation of, 208 
Duality, 232 
Durangama, 208 
Duraroha, 202 
Durjaya, 202 
Dvangulakappa, 32 

Eastern Park, 141 
Education, 158 ff. 

Efforts, four, 52 

Eight conditions for becoming 
Buddha, 134, 171 
Eighteen schools, see Schools 
Ekagra, 232 
Ekakshari, 285 

Ekavyoharikas, Ekavyavaharikas, 
288 

Ekottarika, 271 
Elephant, white, 135 
Emanation, 87 ; emanation formula, 
79, 81 

Empedocles, 74 

Enlightenment, seven parts, bodhy- 
anga, 53, 55, 207 ; thirty-seven 
items, 55 ; of disciples and 
Pratyekabuddhas, 129, 169 ; of 
Buddha, 8, 139, 143 ; in 

Mahayana, 210, 216, 223, 244, 
254 ; see Arahat 

Entering the stream, 117, 118, 140, 
169, 191, 192 ; in Mahayana, 
215 

Epistemology, 289 ; in Yogachara, 
239, 241, 244 

Equanimity, 47 ; brahmavihara, 51 ; 

perfection of, 211 
Esukari, 85 
Eternal life, 106 

Eternalism, permanence, 75, 98, 99, 
103, 106, 124, 127, 132, 222, 
226, 235 

Exercises for meditation, 49 ff. ; 
breathing, 53 

Existence in Mahayana, 216, 225, 
235 

Externality, 240 

Extinction, see Annihilation, 
Nirvana 

Eyes, five, of Buddlia, 150 


Fa Hien, 24, 250 

Faculties, moral, 53, 207 ; of sense, 
in Sankhya, 78, 79 
False imagination, see Vikalpa 
Fatalism, 72, 73 
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Feeling, 59, 70, 161, 162, 240 ; 

contemplation on, 54 
Fetters, 55, 112, 117, 118 ; ten, 120 ; 

as Mara, 146 
Fichte, 236 

Five monks, see Disciples 
Five points of Mahadeva, 33, 173 
Fivefold bonds, 114 
Foods, four, 104 

Formless world, 52, 63, 111, 112, 120 
Form-world, 50, 51, 63, 111, 120 
Fortune-telling, 46, 143 
Fruit, 112 ff., and Path, 118, 169 
Funeral offerings, 109, 110 

Gandharas, 4, 5, 6, 237 
Gandharva, gandhabba (embryo), 65, 
104 

Gatha, anga, 277, 278 
Gati, see Destinies 
Gautama, see Gotama 
Geography of Buddhism, 3 ff., 90 
Geyya, anga, 277 
Ghosts, see Pretas 
Giving, perfection of, 208 
God (Issara), 75, 76, 194, 199, 203 ; 
in Yoga, 80 ; gods in Buddhism, 
91, 174, 178, 258 ; meditation 
on, 56 ; created by A valokites vara, 
191 ; as laymen, 217 ; goddesses, 
187 

Godhika, 121, 131 
Gokulikas, 288, 289 
Gold and silver, 19, 24, 26, 30, 45, 46 
Gosaia, 72, 73, 115 
Gotama, clan name, 7, 151, 281 ; see 
Buddha 

Gotra, 7, 142, 151 ; five, 210 
Gotrabhu, 171 
Gotrabhurai, 210 
Grace, 258 

Grasping, 55, 59, 62, 70, 79, 222, 223, 
234 ; four kinds, 98 
Great Council, see Mahasanghikas 
Great Kings, four, 111, 135, 139, 186, 
227, 270 

Great utterance, 95 
Groups, five, see Khandhas 
Guna-karandavyuha, 189, 190 
Gunas in Sankhya, 77, 79 

Habit-energy, 235 

Haimavatas, Hemavatas, 38, 40, 289, 
290, 292 

Heart (hadaya), 161, (citta), 96, 
(ceto), 121 

Heavens, 50, 63, 64, 69, 72, 86, 111, 
155, 156 

Hells, 69, 70, 89, 111, 113, 114, 181, 
190, 223 

Hemavatas, Hemavatikas, see 
Haimavatas 
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Heretics, 25, 117, 231, 232 ; the six, 
71 ff. 

Heroism, perfection of, 208, 209 
Hetu, 220 

Hinayana, 170, 177, 224, 228, 253 
Hindrances, five, 46, 54, 55, 120 
Hiuen Tsiang, 25, 40, 175, 238, 250 
Hodgson, B. H., 247, 248, 261 

Iddhi, magic powers, 16, 17, 19, 47, 
48, 52, 149, 150, 173, 207 
Idealism, 236 ; modern, 257 
Ignorance, 59, 70, 234 
Illusion, 236 ; see Maya 
Immeasurables, see Brahma-viharas 
Immortality, 106 

Impermanence, 68, 121, 163, 176, 207 
Individual, 105, 106, 166, 238 ff. ; 

see Pudgalavada 
Individuation, 105 
Indra, see Sakka 
Indriyas, see Faculties 
Intoxicants, 25 
Hvarasena, 245 
Itivuttaka, 272 ; anga, 277 
I-tsing, 250 

Jains, Jainism, 1, 6, 11, 14, 16, 71, 
73, 76, 147, 151, 165, 190; 
karma doctrine, 1 1 5, 1 17 ; release, 
119; Nirvana, 122, 123; survival 
of sect, 247 ; chronology, 9 
JMandhara, Council, 175 
Jalogikappa, 32 

Jambudvipa, Jambudipa, 9, 68, 135 
Janavasabha-sutta, 269 
Janmanidesa, 202 

Japan, 249, 250 ff. ; sects, 250, 252 ff., 
256 

Jataka, 32, 133, 134, 141, 227, 272, 
279 ; anga, 277, 278 
Jeta, prince, 141 

Jetavana vihara at Savatthi, 141 ; in 
Ceylon, 40 
Jetavaniyas, 38, 40 
Jhana, see Trance 
Jina, 7, 151 
Jiva, 124 
Jivita, 163 

Jnana-prasthana, 275 
Jheyavarna, 239, 241 
Jodo school, 252, 254 ff. 

Kaccana (Maha-), 84, 201 
Kala, naga, 152 
Kalacakra Tantra, 287 
Kaladevala, see Asita 
Kalasoka, 8, 10, 31, 34, 35 
Kali age, 191 
Kalingas, 41, 154 
Kalpas, Kappas, see Cycles 
Kamavacara, see Sensual desire 
Kambojas, 4 ff., 85, 154 


Kammatthana, 49 ff. 

Kammavaca, 22 
Kanakamuni, see Konagamana 
ICanishka, 158, 236 ; council, 174 ff., 
212 

Kanjur, 249, 285 
Kant, 218, 257 
Kapilavatthu, 135, 140, 144 
Karandavyuha, 187, 188, 190 ff., 286 
Karma, 11 ff., 44, 72, 107 ff., 149, 
234, 259 ; black, etc., 112 ; 
as transmigrating, 105 ; trans-* 
ferred, see Merit ; annihilated, 
114 ff. ; and vasana, 235, 239 ; 
in Hinduism, 108, 199 ; in Gita, 
199 ; in Jainism, 48, 115, 119 
Karmamimamsa, see Mimamsa 
Karma-sataka, 279 
Kaslunir, 4, 5, 38, 167, 176, 178 
Kasinas, 49 
Kasis, 4, 5 

Kassapa, Ka^yapa, Buddha, 168, 171 
Kassapa (Maha-), 27 ff., 34, 201 
Kassapa, three ascetics, 140, 144 
Kassapikas, Kasyapiyas, 38, 290, 291 
Kathavatthu, 34 ff., 69, 100, 117, 
153, 160, 163 ff., 171 ff., 245, 
274 

Kathina ceremonies, 267 
Katyayana, see Kaccana 
Katyayaniputra, 275 
Kaukkutikas, 288 
Kaundinya, see Kondanna 
Kaurukullakas, 38, 39, 289 
Kaushthila, 275 
Kaya, see Body 
Kegon, school, 252 
Khaggavisana-sutta, 273, 278 
Khandhas, skandhas, five, 55, 61, 64, 
97, 100 ff., 132, 162, 166, 216, 
218, 222, 224, 234, 260 ; in 
Yogachara, 240 
Khandhakas, 21, 267 
Khema, 129 
Khuddaka-nikaya, 271 
Khuddaka-patha, 272 
Kilesas, see Depravities 
Kiriyavada, see Action 
Kisagotami, 137 
Edesavarana, 239, 241 
Knowledge, full (paMa), 44, 49, 121, 
150, 204, 208, 269 ; perfection 
of wisdom, see Wisdom ; a 
perfection (jhana), 209 ; 
samyagjhana in Yogachara, 234, 
235 

Emowledges, three, 48, 49, 148, 149 ; 
higher (abhihna), 49, 160 ; five, 
171, 207 ; six, 49 
Kolas, 3 

Komazawa Daigaku, 256 
Konagamana, 152, 168 ; 

Konakamana, stupa, 155 
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Kondanfia, 136, 140, 183 
Korea, 249, 250 
Kosalas, 1, 4, 5, 38, 271 
Kosambi, 30, 38, 167 
Krakucchandra, see Kakusandha 
Krishna, 179, 184, 185, 194, 199, 258 
Kshanikavada, see Momentariness 
Kshanti, stage of disciple, 171 ; see 
Patience, perfection of 
Kshatriyas, 1, 83 ff., 135 
Kujula Kadpliises, 175 
Kukkula, 289 
Kukkulikas, 288 
Kumarila, 98 
Kurus, 5 
Kushanas, 174 
Kusinara, 8, 145 
Kwan-yin, 189 

Laghulovada, 156 

Laity, 1, 20, 21, 44, 121, 154 ff., 
170, 190, 292 ; and arahatship, 
26, 155, 198 ; householders’ 

Vinaya, 198, 270 ; in Mahayana, 
179, 185, 198 ff., 211, 226, 227, 
247, 255 ; as gods, 217, 231 ; in 
Hinduism, 199 

Lalita-vistara, 134, 174, 282, 286 
Land of bliss, see Sukhavati 
Lanka vatara-sutra, 230 ff., 241, 242, 
251, 284, 286 ; in Zen, 253 ; on 
meat-eating, 25, 233 
Laukikagradharmas, 171 
Liberation, see Release 
Logic, 165, 166, 198 ; schools, 244, 
245 

Loke^vararaja, 193 
Xokottaravadins, 38, 40, 173, 262, 
280, 288 ff. 

Lokuttara, see Supramundane 
Lotus, 24, 178 ft, 226, 231, 251, 252, 
286 

Louis IX of France, 187 
Love, 50, 117, 140 ; perfection of, 
211 

Lumbini grove, 135 

Macchas, 5 
Madhava, 227 
Madhura, see Mathura 
Madhyadesa, 280 

Madhyamikas, 179, 213, 228, 233, 
236 237 

Magadhas, 1, 3, 5, 38, 41, 83, 156, 
167, 192 
Magadhi, 264 
Magas of Gyrene, 153 
Magic, 107, 108, 287 ; magic powers, 
see Iddlu ; formulas, see Spells 
Mahabharata, 151 
Mahabhuta, 78 
Mahabodhivamsa, 34 
Mahabrahma, see Brahma 


Mahadeva, five points, 33, 173 
Maha-Govinda-sutta, 270 
Mahamati, 233 
Mahamegha-sutra, 286 
Mahanidana-sutta, 270 
Maha- and Culla-Niddesa, 32, 159, 272 
Mahanirvana-sutra, 251 
Mahapadana-sutta, 270, 279 
MahapajapatT, see Pajapati 
Mahaparinibbana-sutta, 28, 29, 144, 
145, 269, 286 

Maha-Samaya-sutta, 270, 286 
Mahasammata, 7, 89 
Mahasanghikas, 31, 38, 40, 41, 153, 
205, 288, 289 ; origin, 33, 292 ; 
buddhology, 167, 173, 200 ff., 
228, 244 

Mahasangitikas, see Mahasanghikas 
Maha-Satipatthana-siitta, 270 
Mahasena, 7 
Mahasthamaprapta, 193 
Mahasudassana-sutta, 269 
Mahavagga, 22, 267 
Mahavamsa, 7 

Mahavastu, 134, 151, 156, 173, 201 ff., 
262, 264, 280 ff. 

Mahavibhasha, 176 
Mahaviharavasins, 38, 40 
Mahavira, Jain, 73, 115, 147 
Mahayana, 40, 41, 177 ff. ; two 
systems, 237, 256, 257 ; origin, 
169, 170 ; Vinaya, 22, 284 ; on 
meat-eating, 25 ; sutras, 174, 
177 ff., 196, 261 ; Canon, 262, 
283 ff. 

Mahe^vara, god, 191, 193, 194 ; see 
^iva ; bodhisattva, 194 
Mahimsasakas, Mahi^asakas, 38, 
290 ff. 

Mahinda, 9, 10, 41, 154 
Maitreya, Metteyya, 168, 172, ISO, 
184, 237, 270, 286 ; gotra, 201 ; 
Yogachara author, 238, 242, 297 
Majjhima-nikaya, 270 
MakhMeva, 50 
Makkhalin, see GosEla 
Malalankaravatthu, 141 
Malaya, 231 
Mallas, 3, 151 

Manas, Mano, 96, 98, 161 ; in 

Sankhya, 78, 79 ; in Vedas, 94 ; 
in Yogachara, 233 ff., 240 
Manascesp, 240 
Manaskara, 240 
Manatta practice, 18 
Mandala, 193 
Manipadma, 187, 188 
Manju§ri, 180, 183, 194, 223 
Mantra school, see Shingon 
Mara, 131, 137, 142 ; origin, 146 ; 
four, 146 ; contest with, 138, 
143, 145 ff. ; daughters of, 139, 
146, 283 
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Materialism, 72, 73, 161, 229 
Mathura (Madhura), 38, 39, 84, 167 
Matika, 266, 276 
Ma-tsii, 253 

Maudgalyayana, see Moggallana 
Maurya empire, 10, 38 
Maya, illusion, 214, 216, 233 
Maya, queen, 7 ; her dream, 135 
Mazdaeans, 178 
Meat-eating, 24, 25, 233 
Mecca, 287 

Meditation, subjects of, 49 ff. ; see 
Trance, Concentration 
Megha-sutra, 188 
Memory and vasana, 235 
Menander, 243 

Merit transferred, 196, 254, 258, 259 
Meru, Mt., 69 
Metaphysics, 285 
Metteyya, see Maitreya 
Middle District, 135 
Middle Way of Nagarjuna, 219 
Milinda-panha, 243 
Mimamsa, 98, 199, 229 
Mind, see Manas, Citta 
Mind-formed image, body, 47, 173, 
174, 243, 244 
Min-ti, emperor, 250 
Missions of Asoka, 9, 41, 153, 154 
Moggaliputta, 33 ff. 

Moggallana, 68, 253 ,* converted, 140 
Moksha, see Release 
Momentariness, 164, 165, 222, 234, 
257 

Monasteries, viharas, 158, 228 ff., 

237, 247, 255 ; single huts, 18, 
20 ; see Veluvana, Jetavana, 
Pubbarama 

Monasticism, see Asceticism; rules, 
see Vinaya ; Christian, 12 
Moneya-suta, 156 
Mongolia, 245, 249 
Monism, 236, 252 
Monotheism, 185, 258 
Moral precepts, five, eight, for laymen, 
26, 135, 199 ; ten for novices, 25, 
46 

Morality, 44, 154, 155 ; and religion, 
13, 258, 259 ; perfection of, 207, 
209 ; the Moralities, 45 ff., 269 
Motion impossible, 219, 223 
Motive, 117, 259 
Muhammadans, 247, 287 
Mula-Sarvastivadins, 15, 22, 38, 39, 
41, 268, 279 
Munda, king, 5 
Munda languages 3 
Muni-gatha, 156, 278 
Murdhanah, 171 
Mysore, 153 

Mysticism, 221, 225, 226, 229, 236, 

238, 239, 246, 258 ; in Japan, 
253, 255 


Myth, 107 ; of creation, 88 ; of 
Mara, 145, 146 

Nabhakas, 154 
Nabhapamtis, 154 

Naga, 139, 180, 186, 188, 258 ; 

realm, 69, 231 ; girl, 183 
Nagarjuna, 65, 211 ff., 217, 219, 
221 ff., 226 ff., 231, 237, 245, 
256, 257, 283,284 
Nagasena, 243 

Naked ascetics, see Achelakas 
Nalaka-sutta, 156 
Nalanda, 239 

Nama, name, a sankhara, 163; 

category of Yogachara, 234 
Nama-gotra, 97 

Nama-rupa, 59, 70, 78 ff., 97 ; in 
XJpanishads, 97 
Namatika, 23 
Nanda, 141 
Nandas, nine, 8, 10 
Narayana, 191 
Nastika, 217, 229 
Nataputta, 73 
Negativism, 217 ; see Void 
Nepal, 1, 4, 247, 248 
Net of knowledge, 150 
Nibbuta, 137 

Nichiren school, 250, 252, 256 
Nidana, occasion, 133 ff., 142 ; 

stages in Gotama’s career,! 34 ff.; 
in the Causal Formula, 58, 70 ; 
anga, 277 ff. 

Nidana-katha, 134, 283, 284 
Niddesa, 32, 159, 272 
Niganthas, see Jains 
Nihilism, 217, 229, 256 ; see 

Annihilation, Void 
Nikayas, 157 ff., 266 ; analysed, 

268 ff. 

Nimitta, category of Yogachara, 

234 

Nine abodes of beings, 111 
Nirmana-kaya, 243, 244 
Nirmanarati gods, 111 
Nirupadhisesa, 122 
Nirutti, 159 ‘ 

Nirvana, 8, 13, 118 ff., 134, 155, 224, 
260 ; two kinds, 131, 162, 224 ; 
at enlightenment, 143 ; opposed 
to Buddha career, 181, 182, 204 ; 
in MahaySna, 67, 181 ff., 191, 
214, 216, 222 ff., 258 ; same as 
transmigration, 224 ff. ; in this 
life, 76; as annihilation, 123 ff., 
243 ; and laymen, 26, 155, 198 ; 
in Yogachara, 235 ; heretical 
theories, 75 ; in Wheel of 
Becoming, 68 ; derivation, 122, 
124 ; epithets, 128 
Nirvana-sutras, 286 
Nissaggiya pacittiya rules, 18 
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Nissayas, four, 23 
Niyama, 171 
Non-action, doctrine, 72 
Non-existence, 235 
Non-returner, 118, 169, 192 
Novices, rules, see Moral precepts 
Nuns, 15, 121, 129, 156, 267 ; order 
founded, 144 
Nyaya, 231, 245 

Okkaka, 89, 142 
Om manipadme hum, 187, 192 
Omniscience, in Thera vada, 134, 
139, 148 ff., 168 ; in Mahayana, 
178, 209, 241, 258 ; Jain 

doctrine, 115, 148 
Once-returner, 117, 169, 191, 192 
Ontology, 60, 75, 79, 162 ; in 

Yogachara, 233, 239, 242, 244 
Order of monks, 1, 8, 9, 14 ft., 27 ff., 
156, 157 ; in Mahayana, 198 ; 
see Nuns 

Ordination, 22, 32 
Orissa, 247 
Otani Daigaku, 256 

Paccekabuddha, Pratyekabuddha, 
168, 169, 177, 178, 192, 208, 
210, 216, 231, 253 
Pachomius, St., 12 
Pacittiya, 18 ; rules, 19 
Padhanas, see Efforts 
Padmapani, Padmadhara, 188 
Padmottama, 192 

Pain, cause of, 48, 58 ff., 66 ; 
cessation, 48, 117, 125, 129 ; 
in Upanishads, 131 ; in 
Sankhya, 120 
Pajapati, god, 108, 125 
Pajapati (Maha), 7, 141, 180 
Pakudha Kaccayana, 72, 73, 124 
Paladas, 154 

Pali, 261 ; home of, 38, 41 ; see 
Canon 

Paftca-nekayika, 266, 269 
Pancaraksha, 287 
Panhatti, see Prajfiapti 
PaMattivadas, 288 
Pahchalas, 5 
Pandyas, 154 
Panjab, 174, 178 
Pahna, see Knowledge 
Pantheism, 203, 252 
Parajika, 16 
Parayana, 273, 278 
Patimoickha, 15 ff., 22, 42, 45, 266, 
267, 269 ; analysed, 15 ff. ; 
for nuns, 15, 268 ; of bodhi- 
sattvas, 195 
Patthana, 275 
Payasi-sutta, 270 
Paramartha, author, 237 
Paramartha, truth, 219 


Perfuming, see Vasana 
Paramita, Parami, see Perfections 
Paranirmitava^avartin gods, 111, 
206 

Paratantra, 229, 235, 241 
Paravrtti, see Revulsion 
Paricchattaka, Parijataka, 69 
Parikalpita, 229, 235, 241 
Parinibbana, Parinirvana, 121, 122, 
131, 224 ; parinibbuta, 131 ; 
parinirvrta, 124 
Parinishpanna, 229, 235, 241 
Paritta, 186, 286 
Parivara, 32, 267 
Parmenides, 218 
Parsva, 115, 147 
Pasenadi, 51 

Pataliputta, 9; Council, 10, 33 ff., 153 
Patanjali, 57 

Path, Eightfold, 13, 53, 115, 132, 
149, 150, 155, 191 ; four stages, 
117, 118, 120 
Patibhana, 159 

Paticca-samuppada, see Causal 
Formula 

Patidesaniya rules, 20 
Patience, perfection of, 207, 209 
Patisambhida, 32, 159, 209 
Patisambhida-magga, 273 
Pava, 30 

Pavarana, 22, 267 
Penance, 17, 18 

Perception, 61, 162, 240 ; form of 
contemplation, five, ten, 54 ; 
twenty, 56 

Perfection of Wisdom, sutras, see 
Prajiiaparamita 


Perfections, six, 24, 147, 

183, 

205, 

211, 241 ; ten, 138, 
in Theravada, 134, 

, 207 

ff. ; 

172, 

204, 

211, 273, 283 



Permanence, doctrine 

of, 

see 


Eternalism 
Persian influence, 178 
Peshawar, 237 
Pessimism, 43 
Peta, see Preta 
Petaki, 266 
Petavatthu, 111, 272 
Phassa, see Contact 
Philosophy, 92, 130 ; of Mahayana, 
252, 256, 257 
Pilgrimages, 145 
Pindola, 237 
Pirit-pota, see Paritta 
Pitakas, 175, 265 ff. ; in Mahayana, 
284 ff. 

Pitinikyas, 154 

Planes of existence, 50, 63, 111 
Plato, on the soul, 95 
Ploughing festival, 136 
Popularity, elements of, 209 
Powers, five, moral, 53 ; ten, of a 
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Buddha, 149, 209 *, perfection 
of, 209 

Prabhakari, 207 
Prabhutaratna, 183, 185 
Prajapati, see Pajapati 
Prajiia, Prajnaparamita, see Wisdom, 
perfection of 

Praihaparamita system, 67, 230 ; 
sutras, 212, 214 ff., 226, 231, 
243, 251, 284 ff. 

Prajfiapti-sastra, 275 
Prajhaptivadins, 38, 288, 289 
Prakarana-pada, 275 
Prakrti, 77, 79 
Prakrticarya, 201, 210 
Pramudita, 206 

Pranidhana, see Bodhisatta, Vow 
Prapti, 163 
Prasannapada, 219 
Pratimoksha, see Patimokkha 
Pratisamvit, see Patisambhida 
Pratyekabuddha, see Paccekabuddha 
Preta, Beta, 68, 70, 109 ff., 190 
Priyadasi, 156 
Prodigal son, 182 

Psychology, 160 ff., 166 ; m 
Yogachara, 233 
Ptolemy II, 153 
Pubbarama, 141 
Pubbaseliyas, see Purva^ailas 
Pudgala, Puggala, 36, 96, 100, 222 
Pudgalavada, 39, 100, 101, 166, 228 
Puggala-pafinatti, 148, 160, 274 
Parana Kassapa, 72, 73 
Puranas, 7, 9 

Pure Abode, Suddhavasa, 191 
Pure Land School, see Jodo 
Purna, 183, 275 

Purusha, person, 77, 96, 119, 120 
PurvaMas, Pubbaseliyas, 38, 40, 
172, 173, 289, 292 
Purvavideha, 68, 237 
Pushpamandita, 202 

Rahula, 7, 136, 141, 183, 203 
Raiagaha, 3, 68, 137, 140, 141, 144 ; 

first Council, 27 ff., 175, 201, 267 
Rajagiriyas, 292 
Rakshasl-sutra, 192 
Ramayana, 231 
Rashtrapaiapariprccha, 286 
Ratnadvipa, 182 
Ratnakiita sutras, 286 
Havana, 231 ff. 

Reality, 222, 225, 236, 252, 253, 257, 
258 ; in different schools, 229 ; 
see Truth 

Rebirth, 11, 61, 109 ff., 112, 147, 
223 ; knowledge of, 48 
Rebirth-consciousness, 62 ff., 104, 
105, 131, 132 
Reciters, 133, 192 
Reincarnation, see Rebirth 


Relativity, 217, 257 
Release, 112, 119 ff., 156, 222, 256; 
temporary, 121, 131 ; two 

kinds, 121, 148, 149 ; three, 
208 ; in Upanishads, 87, 96 ; 
of Jains, 119 

Religion and Buddhism, 56, 92, 93, 
178, 179, 253, 256, 257 
Remembrance of former births, 48, 
49, 75, 105, 148, 149, 260 
Remembrances, six, 56 ; of Buddha, 
148 ; of the gods, 56 
Rtousat, A., 261 
Rengo Daigaku, 256 
Renunciation, Great, 137 ; per- 
fection of, 211 ; five, 138 
Requisites, four, 19 ; eight, 19, 137 
Resolution, perfection of, 211 
Retreat, 22, 140, 144, 267 
Retribution, see Fruit 
Revata, 30 ff. 

Revulsion, 223, 231, 232, 236, 241, 242 
Rig-veda, 94, 109, 186 
Ripening, 112, 149, 195 
Rissho Daigaku, 256 
Ritual, 82, 107 ; works, 71, 83 
Romantic Legend, 281 
Roots of demerit, 114, 120 
Roots of goodness (merit), 171, 184, 
206, 210 

Rope and snake, 225, 235 
Rose-apple tree, miracle, 116, 136 
Rousseau, 252 
Rta, 109 

Rubruk (W. de), 187 
Ruchiraketu, 227 
Rucira, 202 

Rules of training, see Moral precepts 
Rupa, see Body, Form 
Rupavacara, see Form- world 
Rupavati, 202 
Ryukoku Daigaku. 256 

Sabbakamin, 31 

Sabbatthivadas, see Sarvastivadins 
Sacrifice, 11, 13, 87, 107, 108, 110, 
199 

Saddharmapundarika, see Lotus 
Sadhumati, 209 
Sagaliyas, 40, 41, 292 
Sahajati, 31 
Saka era, 175 

Sakadagamin, see Once-returner 
Saketa, 4 

Sakka, Sakra (Indra), 125, 139, 180 ; 

heaven of, 35, 69, 111, 135 
Sakkaya, see Satkaya 
Sakya tribe, 4, 49, 141, 142 
Sakyamuni, 150, 182, 183, 185, 201, 
203 

Salvation through annihilation of 
karma, 114, 115, 119 ; see 

Release 
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Samadhi, see Concentration 
Samana, see Ascetic 
Samaneras, see Novices 
Samannaphala-sutta, 72, 91 
Samapattis, see Attainments 
Samayavimutti, 131 
Sambodhi, see Bodhi tree 
Sambhoga-kaya, 242, 244 
Samkantikas, Samkrantivadas, see 
Sautrantikas 

Sammitiyas, Sammitis, 38, 39, 100, 
228, 290 

Sampada, three, 44 
Samsara, see Transmigration 
Samskaras, see Sankharas 
Samvrti, 219 

Samyagjhana, category of Yoga- 
chara, 234, 235 
Samjmtta-nikaya, 271, 277 
^andilya, 95 

Sandrocottus, see Chandragupta 
Sangha, see Order 
Sanghadisesa rules, 17 
Sangiti, 27, 160 ; sangitikaras, 158 
Sangiti-sutta and Sangiti-paryaya, 

160, 270, 275 
Sahjaya Belatthiputta, 73 
Sankara, 256 

Sankharas, Samskaras, 59, 61, 70, 
104, 222, 240 ; associated with 
consciousness, 162 ; not 
associated, 163 

Sankhya, 77 ff., 130, 229, 231 ; and 
release, 120 ; date, 91 
Sanna, see Perception 
^antideva, 189, 194 ff, 

Saras vati, 191, 227 
Sariputta, 125, 159, 160, 180, 181, 
253, 270, 275 ; called Upatissa, 
156 ; sutta, 156 
Sarvadarsanasarngraha, 227 
Sarvakarajnata, 241 
Sarvam asti, 164 

Sarvastivadins, 15, 22, 39, 41, 158, 

161, 181, 212, 228, 237, 290, 
292 ,* and third Council, 34 ; 
list of schools, 38 ; Canon, 176, 
177, 249, 262, 276 ff., 283; 
doctrines, 162 fiT. ; buddhology, 
167 ; in Mahayana, 190, 192, 
200 ; at Council of Kanishka, 
175 ff. 

Sasanavamsa, 40 
Sassatavada, see Eternalism 
Satipatthanas, see Contemplations 
Satkaya, Sakkaya, 117, 190, 223 
Saupadisesa, 122 

Sautrantikas, 228, 229, 290, 291 ; 
Suttavadas, 290 ; Samkantikas, 
Sarnkrantivadas, 290, 291 
Savatthi, Sravasti, 4, 141, 190 
Saviours, 195, 258 

Schism, 23, 24, 32, 33, 37 ff., 112, 144 


Schmidt, I. J., 261, 285 
Schools, eighteen, 8, 37 172, 

288 ff. ; in Mahayana, 169, 174, 
178, 212 

Schopenhauer, 252 
Scriptures, see Canon 
Sects, see Schools 
Sekhiya rules, 21 
Seleucus Nicator, 9 
Self, see Atman 
Self-existence, see Svabhava 
Self-love, 51 

Self-mortification, 11 ff., 88, 115 ff.; 

of Buddha, 116, 137, 144 
Sensation, 59, 61, 161 
Sense-organs, 59, 70 
Senses, six, 54, 64, 70 
Sensual desire, world of, 50, 63, 

111 

Sensus communis, 233 
Set Mahet, 4 
Shamanism, 255 
Shin sect, 256 

Shingon School, 252, 254 ff. 
Shintoism, 254 
Siam, 9, 41, 249, 257 
Siddhattha, 7, 136, 138, 146, 150 
Siddhatthakas, 292 
SigalovMa-sutta, 198, 270 
Signless, 218 

Signs, four, 114, 133, 136, 174 
Sikhin, Sikhin, 168, 191 
Sikkhapadas, Sikshapadani, see 
Moral precepts 
Sikshasamuccaya, 195 
Silas, 45 ff., 269, 274 
Sima, 22 
Simeon, 136 
Singilonakappa, 32 
Siva, 179, 191, 193, 194, 199 
Six-syllabled spell, 188, 190, 192 
Sixteen powers, 5 
Skandhas, see Khandhas 
Skill in expedients, devices, means, 
181, 184, 234 ; perfection of, 
208, 209 
Solipsism, 257 
Soma, 94 
Sonadanda, 84 
Sopadhi^esa, 122 
Soreyya, 30 

Sotapatti, see Entering the Stream 
Soto School, 256 
Soul, 93, 95, 166 ; see Atman 
Sparsa, see Contact 
Spells, 186 ff., 193, 227, 246, 270, 
287 ; in Japan, 255 
Spencer, H., 252 
Spiritualism, 125, 128 
Sravakas, see Disciples 
Stages of Mastery, 51 
Stages of the Path, 117, 118 ; in 
Sarvastivada, 170, 171 ; of 
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release, 52 ; of Bodhisatta, see 
Bodhisatta 

Sthaviras, see Theravadins 
Sthiramati, 288 

Store-consciousness, 234 ff., 239 ff. ; 
Universal or Individual, 234, 
238, 239 

Subconscious, 162, 240 
Subhadda, Subhadra, 27 ff. ; last 
disciple, 143 
^ubhakrtsnas. 111, 113 
Subhuti, 216 

Subjectivism, see Vijnanamatra 
Substrate of rebirth, upadi, upadhi, 
55, 66, 122, 128, 131, 132, 214, 
224 

Suchness, see Tathata 
Sudatta, Anathapindika, 141 
Suddhodana, 7, 135, 142, 144 
Sudras, 84, 85 
Sudurjaya, 208 
Sugata, 148, 151 
Suicide, 16, 17, 131 
Sujata, 137, 138 

Sukhavati, 190 ff., 211, 254, 255, 258 
Sukhavativyuha, 185, 193, 254, 286 
Sumana, princess, 259 
Sumedha, 134 
Suniiata, 218 

^unya, ^unyata, ^unyavada, see 
Void 

Superhuman faculties, see Iddhi 
Supramundane, 173, 174, 241 ; see 
Docetism 
Surasenas, 5, 38 
Surat, 194 

Surveying the World, 150, 189 

Surveys, 135, 189 

Surya-sutra, 286 

Sutra, 268 ; in Mahayana, 286 

Sutra of the forty-two Sections, 250 

SutrEnta, 228, 268 

Sutta, 32, 268 ; anga, 277 

Suttanipata, 99, 142, 272 

Suttanta, 268 

Sutta-pitaka, analysed, 268 
Sutta-vibhanga, 266 
Suvarnaprabhasa, 226, 244, 251, 287 
Svabhava, self-existence, 220 ; three, 
234, 239, 241 
Svaha, 187 
Svetaketu, 95 

Tambapanni, Tamrapariii, 154 
Tamrasatiyas, 38 
Tapha, see Craving 
Tanjur, 249, 287 
Tanmatras, 78, 79 

Tantra, section of Canon, 287, 295, 
296 

Tantrie Buddhism, 65, 245 ff., 254 
Tantrism, 188, 193, 229, 245 ff., 
295, 296 


Tapas, see Self-mortification 
Taprobane, 154 
Tapassu, 139 
Tara 194 

Taranatha, 194, 212, 228 
Tatha, tatha, 151 

Tathagata, Buddha, 7, 103, 140 ; 
meaning, 151 ; ten powers, 149, 
209 ; in Mahayana, 180, 193, 
194, 210, 214 ff. ; in Yogachara, 
234, 241 ; knowledge of, 149, 
150, 181 ; eternal, 57, 184, 227, 
243, 251, 258 j see Buddha 
Tathagata, released person, 98, 

124 ff., 130, 183, 225 ; (satta) 

125 

Tathagatagarbha, 232, 234, 297 

Tathagataguhyaka, 295 

Tathata, 215, 219, 225, 234, 235, 

239, 241, 253 
Taxila, 4 

Ten practices of Vajjians, 8, 30, 173 
Tendai School, 251, 252, 256 
Tennyson, 252 

Thera- and Theri-gatha, 272, 277 
Theravadins, 38, 40, 41, 200, 290; 

and Milinda-panha, 243 
Thirty-three gods, 35, 111, 135 
Thirty-two constituents of the body, 
54 

Thirty-two marks, 142, 180, 270 
Thomas a Kempis, 194 
Thought, see Citta 

Thought of enlightenment, 169, 
196, 201, 205, 206, 210 
Three bodies of a Buddha, see 
Trikaya 

Tibet, 48, 245, 249 ; Canon, 285 
Time, see Momentariness 
Tipitaka, Pali, 265 ff. ; Tibetan, 
284, 285 ; Chinese, 287 
Tirthakaras, 231 ; see Heretics 
Tissa, see Moggaliputta 
Touch, see Contact 
Toyo Daigaku, 256 
Trance, dhyana, 44, 47, 116, 118, 
131, 136, 208 ; meditation, 

253 ; perfection of, 208, 209 
Transformation-body, see Nxrmana- 
kaya 

Transformations of consciousness, 

240, 241 

Transmigration, samsara, 71, 72, 
131, 132 ; in Mahayana, 222 ; 
same as Nirvana, 224 
Tree of enlightenment, see Bodhi 
tree 

Trikaya, 226, 242 ff. 

Trim^akakarika, Trimsika, 238, 240 
Tripitaka, see Tipitaka 
Triple body, see Trikaya 
Trsna, see Craving 

Truth, two kinds, 201, 219, 256, 
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257, 283 ; ten, 208 ; perfection 
of, 211 ; the four truths, 13, 42, 
43, 112, 198, 208, 253 ; con- 
templation on, 55 ; Mahayana 
interpretation, 223 
Tushita, Tusita, heaven, 135, 142, 
203, 207, 210, 237 


Ucchedavada, see Annihilation 
Udana, fervent utterance, 1 37, 139 ; 
Pali work, 129, 272, 280 ; 

anga, 277 

Uddaka Ramapiitta, 137, 140, 143 
Uddana, 265 

Ujjeni, 38, 39, 41, 167, 264 
Uma, Umesvara, 193 
Uncompounded dharmas, 162, 163 
Undetermined, apranihita, 217, 218 
Undetermined questions, 74, 124, 
126, 131 

Universal king, 4, 136, 137, 142, 202, 
203, 205, 210, 270 
Upadana, see Grasping 
Upadesa, anga, 277 ff. 
Upade^a-^astra, 175 
Upadi, Upadhi, see Substrate 
Upagupta, 33. 36 
Upali, 268 ; recites the Vinaya, 28 
Upanishads, 71, 82 ff., 109, 229 ; 
ethics, 109, 117 ; release in, 
119, 130 ; and sacrifice, 199 
Upasampada, 22 
Upatisa-pasina, 156 
Upatissa, see Sariputta 
Upayakausalya, see Skill in ex- 
pedients 

Uposatha, 5, 15 ff., 22, 30, 135, 
266 ; vows, see Moral precepts, 
eight 

Uruvela, 140 
Ushmagata, 171 
Uttaragrantha, 268 
Uttarakuru, 68 
Uttarapathakas, 291 
Uttara^ailas, 173, 288, 289 
Uttaratantra, 297 


Vacchagotta, 126, 127 
Vaibhashikas, 176, 222, 228, 229, 
275 

Vaipulya, anga, 277; sutras, 278 

Vaiseshika, 229 

Vaishnavism, 185 

VaMyas, 84, 85 

Vajiriyas, 292 

Vajjl, Vajjian monks, Vajjiputtas, 
3, 5, 8, 30 

Vajjiputtakas of Vesali, 30 ff., 291 ; 

see also Vatsiputriyas 
Vajracchedika, 214, 215, 285, 286 
Vajragarbha, 206 
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Vajrapani, 194 
Vajrasuci, 86 
Valika park, 31 
Vamsas, see Vatsas 
Varuna, 109, 191 
Vasana, 235, 239 
Vasishthas, 151 
Vassa, see Retreat 

Vasubandhu, 161, 162, 166, 176, 
228 ff., 245, 284, 285 ; life, 237 
Vasudeva, 199 
Vasiimitra, 33, 39, 175, 275 
Vatsas, Vamsas, 5, 38, 39, 167 
Vatsiputriyas, 38, 39, 100, 102, 228, 
290, 291 ; (Vajjiputtakas) 290 
Vattagamani, 40, 265 
Vedalla, anga, 277, 278 
VedanS, see Feeling, Sensation 
Vedanta, 122, 229, 256 
Vedas, 82 ff., 89, 109, 186, 203 
Vedehiputta, 39 
Vedic religion, 11 
Vehicle, see Yana 
Veluvana, monastery, 68, 140 
Vesakha, 145 

Vesali, 3, 8, 30, 31, 144 ; second 
Council, 10, 29 ff., 267 
Vessabhu, 168, 191 
Vessantara, 138 
Vessavana, 186 
Veyyakarana, anga, 277 
Vibhajjavadin, 34 
Vibhajyavadin, sect, 38, 39 
Vibhanga, 274 
Vibhasha, 176 

Viharas, see Monasteries ; abodes of 
bodhisattva, 210 
Vijhana, see Consciousness 
Vijhana-kaya, 275 

Vijnanamatra, consciousness only, 
230 ff., 238 ff. ; subjectivism, 
256 ; solipsism, 257 
Vijnanavada, 179, 238 ; see 

Yogacharas 

Vijfiapti, Vijnaptimatra, 238, 241 
Vijnaptimatratasiddhi, 238 
Vikalpa, 234, 235, 241 
Vilokana, Vilokita, see Surveys 
V’ima Kadphises, 175 
Vimala, 207 
Vimalakirtinirde^a, 192 
Vimana-vatthu, 272, 280 
Vimokkha, Stages of release, 52 
Vimukticandra, 206 
Vinaya, 14 ff. ; analysed, 266 ff. ; 
of Dharmaguptas, 276, 278 ; 
of Sarvastivadins, 157, 174, 267, 
268, 279 ; of Mahasanghikas, 
280 ; of Mahayana, 22, 284 ; 
of Bodhisattvas, 195 ; of house- 
holders, 198 

Vinaya legends, 133, 134, 144, 167, 
279 ff. 
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Vinayakshudraka, 144, 268 
Vinaya-samiikasa, 156 
Vinaya-vastu, 267, 268 
Viiiaya-vibhanga, 267 
Vinaya-vibhasha-sastra, 175 
Vindhyas, 5 

ViMana, see Consciousness 
Vipassin, Vipasyin, 168, 191 
Virgin birth, 135 

Virtue, see Morality, Perfections 
Visakha, 121 
Visakha, 141 
Vishnu, 191 

Visvabhii, see Vessabhii 
Vitatha, 151 

Void, 179, 184, 197, 211 ff., 222 ff., 
227, 230, 233, 256, 257; in 
Theravada, 217, 218 
Volition, see Will 

Vow, see Bodhisatta ; perfection of 
the, 209 

Vyakarana, anga, 277, 278 


Way, see Path 

Wheel of becoming, 65, 66, 68 ff., 
see Causal Formula 


Women, change of sex, 183, 193 ; 
see Nuns 

Yama, 69, 111, 113, 114, 190 ; Vedic 
god, 109, 111 
Yama gods. 111 

Yamaka, disciple, 125, 126 ; Abhi- 
dhamma work, 274 
Yana, 170, 178 ; threefold, 181, 204, 
283 ; only one, 182 
Yasa, 30, 32, 34, 140, 144 
Yasodhara, 180 
Yasomitra, 161 
Yauvarajya, 203 
Yavanas, see Yonas 
Yoga practices, 17, 42 ff. ; in 

Mahayana, 221, 225, 246 ; in 
Yogachara, 231, 238 ; pre- 

Buddhistic, 43, 80 

Yogachara, 205, 210, 226 ff., 230 ff., 
253 ; and Tantrism, 246 ; in 
China, 250 

Yogacharabhumi, 237 
Yoga-sutras, 50 ; system, 80, 81. 
91, 120 

Yogi, 75, 231, 232, 240 
Yonas, 85, 154 


Wheel of the Doctrine, 134, 1^0,. Yuan Chwang, see Hiuen Tsiang 
Will, 97, 161, 162, 240 ^<75S“^Yue-chi, 174 

^l^varaja, 201 

Wisdom, perfection of/' 184, 197, <3^zunembutsu school, 256 
204, 208, 209, 211, 

Wish, last, 112 O Zei school, 252, 253 

Wishing tree, 69 Iv^-. 218 ff. 
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THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 


series marks one of the most ambitious adventures in the 

I annals of book publishing. Its aim is to present in accessible 

A form -the results of modern research throughout the whole 
range of the Social Sciences — to summarize in one comprehensive 
synthesis the most recent findings of historians, anthropologists, 
archaeologists, sociologists, and all conscientious students of civilization. 

To achieve success in this stupendous undertaking, the new French 
series, U Evolution de rHumanit'^ in which the leading savants of F'rance 
are collaborating with the Director ot the Bibliotheque de Synthese 
Historique, M. Henri Berr, is being incorporated. Distinguished 
historians, both European and American, are contributing volumes in 
their several departments. 

The field has been carefully mapped out, as regards both subjects 
and periods ; aUvd, though the instalments will be published as they are 
ready, the necessary chronological sequence will be secured by the 
fact that the volumes of the French collection will be used as a nucleus. 
Each work will be entirely independent and complete in itself, but 
the volumes in a given group will be found to supplement one another 
when considered in relation to a particular subject or period. 

The volumes are uniformly bound m a fine art-cambric cloth, with 
specially designed gold lettering and emblem, royal octavo in size. 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT devoted, a leading 
article to the first four volumes, in which the series was described as 
being “ composed by all the talents 

THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN wrote that it is a heroic 
attempt, which will be sympathetically watched, to bring some light into 
the vast mass of ill-organized knowledge which we owe to modern research 
and so make it available in the end for the guidance of the world.’’ 

NATURE, the leading scientific journal, in a, six-column review, 
provides a striking summary of the aims and objects of the series : The 
History of Civilization promises to be perhaps the most important 
contribution so far undertaken towards the task of organization and 
systematization of the social studies. A glance at the prospectus makes 
us anticipate a library of masterpieces, for the best workers of France, 
Great Britain, and some other countries are contributing from their 
own speciality and are attempting to bring it into line with the con- 
tributions from neighbouring fields and with the results of general 
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sociology. Including all the Yolumes of the important French collectloUj 
UEvolution ie F Humanite^ the English library contains additions and 
improyements which will place it above its continental counterpart. 
The volumes already issued bear out our best hopes.” 


The following plan, comprising just under one hundred titles, though not 
definitive, will serve to convey a general notion of the nature and scope of 
the enterprise 

A, PRE-HISTORY AND ANTIQUITY 


I Introduction and Pre-History 
Social Organization 
The Earth Before History 
Prehistoric Man 

’*'Life and Work in Prehistoric Times 
*The Dawn of European Civilization 
Language : a Linguistic Introduction to History 
A Geographical Introduction to History 
Race and History 


fF. H. R, Rivers 
Edmond Perrier 
Jacques de Morgan 
G. Renard 
V Gordon Childe 
J, V endryes 
L. Fehvre 
E. Pittard 


^The Aryans V, Gordon Childe 

From Tribe to Empire A. Moret and G. Davy 

*Money and Monetary Policy in Early Times A. R. Burns 

*The DiEusion of Culture G. Elliot Smith 


II The Early Empires 

The Nile and Egyptian Civilization 
The Mesopotamian Civilization 
The iEgean Civilization 
'^Minoans, Philistines and Greeks 


A. Motet 
L, Delaporte 
G. Glotz 
Andrew Robert Burn 


III Greece 

The Formation of the Greek People A, Jarde 

Ancient Greece at Work G. Glotz 

Religious Thought of Greece L. Gernet and A. Boulafiger 
Art in Greece IF , Deonna and A. de Riddet 

Greek Thought and the Scientific Spirit L, Robin 

The Greek City and its Institutions G Glotz 

Macedonian Imperialism P, Jougnei 

IV Rome 

Primitive Italy and Roman Imperialism Leon Homo 

The Roman Spirit in Religion, Thought, and Art A. Grenier 
Roman Political Institutions Lion Homo 

Rome the Law- Giver J Declareuil 

Economic Life of the Ancient World J. T ouiain 

* An asterisk denotes that the vobme does mi form part of the French coilectioo 
V Evolution de I' Humaniti . 
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The Roman World 
^Ancient Rome at Work 
The Celts and Celtic Expansion 
The Later Civilization of the Celts 

V Beyond the Roman Empire 
Germany and the Roman Empire 
Ancient Persia and Iranian Civilization 
Chinese Civilization 
Chinese Thought 
* Feudal Japan 

“^A Thousand Years of the Tartars 
^Nomads of the European Steppe 
India 

^The Heroic Age of India 

*Caste and Race in India 

“^^The Life of Buddha as Legend and History 

*The History of Buddhist Thought 

R. CHRISTIANITY^ AND THE MIDDLE 

T The Origins of Christianity 
Israel, from its Beginnings 
Jesus and the Birth of Christianity 
The Formation of the Church 
The Advance of Christianity 
^History and Literature of Christianity 
II The Break-up of the Empire 
The End of the Ancient World 
The Eastern Empire 
Charlemagne 

The Collapse of the Carlovingian Empire 
The Origins of the Slavs 
’“'Popular Life in the East Roman Empire 
''‘The Northern Invaders 

III Religious Imperialism 
Islam and Mahomet 

The Advance of Islam L 

Christendom and the Crusades 
The Organization of the Church 

IV The Art of the Middle Ages 
The Art of the Middle Ages 

^The Papacy and the Arts 

V Reconstitution of Monarchic Power 
The Foundation of Modern Monarchies 
The Growth of Public Administration 
The Organization of Law 


Victor Chapot 
Paul Louis 
H. Hubert 
H. Hubert 

H, Hubert 
Clement Huari 
M, Granet 
M. Granei 
G, F. Hudson 
E. H. Parker 
G. F. Hudson 
XEd,) S. Livi 
N. K„ Sidhanta 
G. S. Ghurye 
E. H. Thomas 
E. H, Thomas 

AGES 

Adolphe Lods 
C. Guignebert 
C. Guignebert 
C. Guignebert 
P. de Labriolle 

Ferdinand Lot 
C. Diehl 
L, Halphen 
Ferdinand Lot 
(Ed.) P. Boyer. 
Norman Baynes ^ 
R. S. Phillpotts 

E. Doutte 
. Barrau-Dihigo 
P. Alphandery 
R. Genestal 

P. Lorquet 
E. Strong 

\ Petit-Duiaillis 
E, Meynial 
E, Meynial 
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VI Social and Economic Evolution 

The Development of Rural and Town Life G. Bout gin 

Maritime Trade and the Merchant Gilds P. Boissonnade 
“^^The Court of Burgundy Otto Cartellieri 

*Life and Work in Medieval Europe P, Boissonnade 

*The Life of Women in Medieval Times Eileen Power 

“^Travel and Travellers of the Middle Ages {Ed,) A, P. Newton 
’^Chivalry and its Historical Significance {Ed.) Edgar Prestage 

VII Intellectual Evolution 

Education in the Middle Ages G. Huisman 

Philosophy in the Middle Ages E, Brehier 

Science in the Middle Ages Abel Rey and P. Boutroux 

VIII From the Middle Ages to Modern Times 

Nations of Western and Central Europe ' P. Lorquet 

Russians, Byzantines, and Mongols {Ed.) P. Boyer 

The Birth of the Book G. Renaudei 

^The Grandeur and Decline of Spain C Hughes Hartmann 
, ^‘The Influence of Scandinavia on England M. E. Seaton 

^The Philosophy of Capitalism T. E, Gregory 

*The Prelude to the Machine Age Mrs. Bertrand Russell 

*Life and Work in Modern Europe G. Renard and G. Weulersse 
^London Life in the Eighteenth Century M. Dorothy George 
’*^China and Europe in the Eighteenth Century A. Reichwein 

A special group of volumes will be devoted to 

( 1 ) Subject Histories 

*The History of Medicine 
^The History of Witchcraft 
*The Geography of Witchcraft 
*The History of Money 
^The History of Taste 
“^The History of Oriental Literature 
’^‘The History of Music 

(2) Historical Ethnology 

*The Ethnology of Afric^ 

*The Peoples of Asia 
^The Threshold of the Pacific 
’*^The South American Indians 
’^The American Indian Frontier 
*The Ethnology of India 
*Death Customs 

In the Sections devoted to MODERN HISTORT the majority of titles 

will be announced later. 


C. G. Gums ton 
Montague Summers 
Montague Summers 
T. E. Gregory 
J. Isaac 
E, Powys Mathers 
Cecil Gray 

L, H. Dudley Buxton 
L. H. Dudley Buxton 
C, E. Fox 
Rafael Karsten 
J. G. Macleod 
T. C. Hodson 
E. Bendann 
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VOLUMES PUBLISHED 


The following volumes have already been issued. They are 'arranged 
roughly in the order in which they were published. But their place in the 
scheme of the whole series may be discovered from the list above : 

THE EARTH BEFORE HISTORY : Maffs Origin and the 
Origin of Life 

By EDMOND PERRIER, late Hon. Director of the Natural History 
Museum of France, 

With 4 maps, 15s. net. 

“ It goes back to the birth of the world and the transforn^ations of land and 
water, and takes us through the growth of life on the planet, the primitive 
animal forms, the peopling of the seas, and the forms of life in the primary, 
secondary, and tertiary periods, to the growth of the human form. Thus, start- 
ing from the origin of matter, it leads us in easy stages to homo sapiens himself.” 

Daily News, 

“ A remarkable volume.” — T orkshire Post, 

PREHISTORIC MAN : A General Outline of Prehistory 
By JACQUES' DE MORGAN, late Director of Antiquities in Egypt, 
With 190 illustrations and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ A notable and eminently readable study in the early history of civilization, 
and one well worth its place in the great series now being issued by the publishers. 
It bears on every page the impress of the personality of its author, who strives 
to give the reader a clear, composite picture of early civilization taking one topic 
after another.” — Nation, 

‘‘ A masterly summary of our present knowledge at a low price. As a full 
survey the book has no rival, and its value is enhanced by the lavish illustrations.” 

New Leader. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 

By W. H. R. RIVERS, LL.D., F.R.S. Preface by Professor G. 
Elliot Smith. 

Second edition, los. 6d net. 

Social Organization is the first volume of the series of historical works on the 
whole range of human activity. May the present book be of good augury for the 
rest 1 To maintain so high a standard of originality and thoroughness wiU be 
no easy task.” — ^Jane Harrison, in 

The book is a great contribution to the sum of human knowledge in the 
region of pure sociology.” — Daily News, 
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THE THRESHOLD OF THE PACIFIC : Account of 

the Social Organization^ Magic^ and Religion of the People 
of San Cristoval in the Solomon Islands 
By C. E, FOX^ Litt.D. Preface by Professor G. Elliot Smith, 
With. 14 plates and 40 text illustrations, l8s. net. 

“ A masterpiece. One of the very best contributions to ethnology we possess. 
It has, besides its intrinsic value as a masterly record of savage life, also an in- 
direct one ,* it is a remarkable testimony to the indispensable need of scientific 
method for the observer. His account of magical ritual and spells will become 
a classical source for students. The account of the life-history of the individual 
is depicted with a clearness and fulness unrivalled in ethnographic literature 
. . . ” — Times Literary Supplement, 

LANGUAGE : a Linguistic Introduction to History 
By J.- VENDRYES, Professor in the University of Paris. 

1 6s, net. 

A book remarkable for its erudition and equally remarkable for originality 
and independence of thought.” — Sunday Times, 

As an introduction to philology this volume is a splendid piece of haute 
vulgarisation^ for which anyone who at all loves words or who is at all curious 
about language, must be grateful. It covers nearly all the ground from every 
useful angle. A wide, level-headed and erudite study.” — Nation, 

A GEOGRAPHICAL INTRODUCTION TO HISTORY 

By LUCIEN FEBVRE, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 
With 7 maps, r6s. net. 

A masterpiece of criticism, as witty as it is well-informed, and teeming with 
nice observations and delicate turns of argument and phrase.” 

. Times Literary Supplement, 

'‘A broad, clear-headed introduction to the fascinating study of human 
geography. It is much more than a text-book for the student : it is a work 
that anyone with no knowledge of geography can read with avidity, for it is the 
greatest of pleasures to watch the clear logical thought of the writer rapidly 
treating with masterly power these great and important topics.” — Nation, 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF 

CHRISTIANITY ; from 'Tertullian to Boethius 

By PIERRE DE LABRIOLLE, Professor of Literature at the 
University of Poitiers, Foreword by Cardinal Gasquet. 

25s. net. 

A masterly volume. A scholar of the finest accomplishment, an enthusiast 
for Ms subject, and himself an artist in letters, he has produced a book compre- 
hensive and authoritative, and also a joy to read from the first page to the last.” 

U niverse. 

This interesting and valuable book.”— W. L. Courtney, in Daily Telegraph, 



LONDON LIFE IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY , 

By M. DOROTHY GEORGE. 

Second impression. With 8 plates^ 21s. net. 

Mrs. George, hj her cumulative method, imparts a shuddering impression 
of the brutalised life led by the masses under the first two Georges. Her work 
is full of eloquent detail. All who like to get at close quarters with history will 
feel immensely debtors to her industrious research and faculty of clear statement. 
And she will have the satisfaction of restoring faith to many minds in the reality 
of progress,” — Observer . 

One of the best pieces of research in social and economic history which 
have appeared for many years.” — Nation, 

A THOUSAND YEARS OF THE TARTARS 

By E. H. PARKER, Professor of Chinese in the Victoria University 
of Manchester. 

With 5 illustrations and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Professor Parker takes us back to a period roughly contemporaneous with 
' that of the foundation of the Roman empire, and shows their history to be, like 
that of the Northern barbarians and Rome, a constant struggle with China. 
With an unfamiliar subject the book is not an easy one to read^ but the author 
has done all that was possible to enliven his subject and has certainly succeeded 
in giving us a most valuable text-book.” — Saturday Review. 

CHINA AND EUROPE : their Intellectual and Artistic 
Relations in the Eighteenth Century 
By ADOLPH REICHWEIN. 

With 24 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

‘‘ Among the volumes of the monumental History of Civilization, this study 
of the influence of Chinese art and thought on the European art and thought 
of the eighteenth century will find not the least popular and distinguished place. 
The chapter headed ^ Rococo ’ will be of especial interest to connoisseurs. . . 

The illustrations are numerous and beautiful.” — Sunday Times. 

A fascinating subject. The references to literature are admirably full and 
complete.” — Tiffies Literary Supplement. 

THE DAWN OF EUROPEAN CIVILIZATION 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. 

Second Impression. With 198 illustrations and 4 maps, i6s. net. 

“ Higher praise of Mr. Childe’s book, which forms a volume of the monu- 
mental History of Civilization, could scarcely be given than to say that it is in all 
respects worthy of the volumes which preceded it,” — Sunday Times. 

He has done a very great service to learning, and given a clear and reliable 
outline of the earliest civilization of Europe. His book ‘ fills a gap ’ indeed.” 

“ A very fine piece of work.” — Manchester Guardian. 
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MESOPOTAMIA : the Babylonian and Assyrian Civili- 
zation 

By L. DELAPORTE, Professor in the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

With 6o illustrations and maps, i6s. net. 

“ This book is for the most part very good. The author has handled his 
difficult material cleverly. Where he succeeds is in his admirably written 
description of the social life, of which he makes a fascinating story. Here is 
presented an entertaining picture of the inhabitants in 2000 b . c . Then from the 
earlier Babylonians he passes to the Assyrians, dealing with them in a similar 
excellent way. This is one of the best books of its kind which we have seen for 
some time.’’ — ^imes Literary Supplement. 

THE AEGEAN CIVILIZATION 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris 
With 4 plates, 87 text illustrations, and 3 maps, i6s. net. 

This is a marvellous summary, divided into four books, describing in detail 
the material, social, religious, artistic and intellectual life of the people. Every 
one of these sections is full of interesting and new knowledge. A wonderful 
book, thoroughly scholarly and attractive in presentation.” — Birmingham Post 

Reads like a romance . . . presents a very vivid picture of this 

marvellous civilization.” — Limes Literary Supplement. 

THE PEOPLES OF ASIA 

By L. H. DUDLEY BUXTON, M.A.', F.S.A., Lecturer in Physical 

Anthropology in the University of Oxford 

With 8 plates, I2s. 6d. net. 

Although the physical characters of the principal racial strains are described 
in some detail, the author keeps before his readers the bearing of these data upon 
the broader problems of racial distribution, as well as the intensely interesting 
question of the interaction of race, environment, and modification by contact 
due to migration. The exposition of anthropological method given in an 
introductory chapter is admirably lucid.” — Manchester Guardian.' 

RACE AND HISTORY: an Ethnological Introduction to 
History 

By E. PITTA RD, Professor of Anthropology in the University of 
Geneva, 

Second Impression. With 9 illustrations and maps, 21s. net. 

A companion to Febvre’s Geographical Introduction to History y which 
estimated the value of environment ” as a factor in history, while the present 
volume conwders the ‘^ racial ” factor. “ No one is better qualified to compose 
a thoroughly level-headed treatise on the -subject of race. For the peoples 
who occupy a conspicuous place in history, and especially the peoples of Europe, 
no better guide could be found.” — Limes Literary Supplement 



LIFE AND WORK IN MEDIEVAL EUROPE, from the 
Fifth to the Fifteenth Century 

By P. BOISSONNADE, Professor in the Universtty of Poitiers, 
Translated with an Introduction by Eileen Power, D.Litt, 

With S plates, i6s. net. 

His work is so interesting that it is to be hoped he will follow Sir James 
Frazer’s admirable example and take each chapter in turn for the purpose of 
converting its highly concentrated essence of history into a more ample dish for 
scholars. His subject is attractive and his pages are eminently readable by 
laymen.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

“ There is no book in English which gives so clear and comprehensive a view 
of the labour question all through the Middle Ages. ' Readers will find no single 
volume so useful and so readable as this.” — G. G. Coulton, in Observer. 

LIFE AND WORK IN MODERN EUROPE, from the 
Fifteerith to the Fjighteenth Century 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France., and G 
WEULERSSE, Professor at the Lycee Carnot. Introduction by Eileen 
Power, D. Litt.., Reader in Economic History in the University of London. 
With 8 plates, i6s. net. 

This can certainly be pronounced a most useful book. There is nothing 
that covers anything like the same ground j indeed, there is actually no book in 
English which even pretends to give an outline of European economic history 
as a whole. It is interestingly written, and is a storehouse of valuable informa- 
tion.” — New Statesman. 

TRAVEL AND TRAVELLERS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 

Edited-by A. P. NEWTON, Rhodes Professor of hnperial History in 
the University of London. 

With 8 plates and maps, 12s. 6d. net. 

This work is no mere collection of stray essays, but in some respects the 
most important ^ contribution to the history of medieval travel since Professor 
Beazley’s Dawn of Modern Geography and the new edition of Yule’s Cathay. 

. . . We have said enough to inicate that this work is one which should 

appeal both to the general reader and to the scholar. The illustrations are 
good.” — Times Literary Supplement. 

CHIVALRY; Its Historical Significance and Civilizing Influence 

Edited by EDGAR PRESTAGE, Camdens Professor in the 
University of London. 

With 24 full-page plates, 15s. net. 

‘^This is an excellent book, at once learned and entertaining, a valuable 
addition to our painfully limited library of medieval studies. The book is worth 
having, and there is an abundance of beautiful illustrations.” — Daily News. 

“ An equally interesting and beautiful volume, a piece of work which appeak 
alike to the general reader^ and to the specialist in history.”— of Education^ 
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ANCIENT GREECE AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Greece Jrom the Homeric Period to the Roman Conquest 

By G. GLOTZj Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris. 

With 49 illustrations, i6s. net. 

TMs is a learned but thoroughly interesting description of farming, 
industry, and business in general in ancient Greece, and should interest the 
student of economics as well as the classical scholar, since it shows practices 
developing from their simplest form. Besides giving hard economic facts the 
author makes interesting remarks on the Greek attitude to slaves, to foreigners, 
and to labour. This is a very readable and unusual book.’^ — Spectator. 

A really fascinating economic history of the Greek people .^’ — New Leader. 

THE FORMATION OF THE GREEK PEOPLE 

By A. JARDE, Professor of History at the Lycee LakanaL 
With 7 maps, i6s. net. 

“ One reader at least will tell the world he has enjoyed the book, has 
profited by it, and is not yet done with it ; he means to use it again, and mean- 
while ventures to tell others interested that this is a book for them.” — Nation. 

‘‘ He has given his readers an analysis of the course of events in the various 
'City states in their external relations inter se and with other peoples, of their 
political, social, and intellectual development, of Hellenic expansion and of 
-Hellenic unity, which is little short of brilliant.” — Nature. 

THE ARYANS : a Study of Indo-European Origins 
By V. GORDON CHILDE, B.Litt. 

With 8 plates, 28 text illustrations, and a map, los. 6d. net. 

Mr. Childe has followed up his interesting book, Phe Dawn of European 
Civilization.^ with another archajological study not less scholarly and sound. 
By a joint use of philological deduction and archseological induction, he contrives 
a thoroughly scientific handling of the problem.” — Pimes Literary Supplement. 

“ Here is a book that must be of perennial interest, for it covers the whole 
field to the time of writing, and is precisely what a work dealing with problems 
of enormous intricacy should be.” — New Statesman. 

FROM TRIBE TO EMPIRE : Social Organization among the 
Primitives and in the Ancient East 

By A. MORET, Professor in the University of Paris ^ and G. DAVY, 
of the University of Dijon. 

With 47 illustrations and 7 maps, i6s. net. 

The object of the authors of this -valuable addition to the scries is to 
demonstrate how Empires grew from the primitive totemistic clan. Leaving 
M. Davy’s excited, learned, and highly controversial dissertation on primitive 
. society for M. Moret’s cairn review of the history of the Ancient East is like 
passing from storm into quiet. M. Moret’s story remains the most lucid and 
satisfactory general survey of the Ancient East that has yet ^peared. It is the 
very romance of history, and he would be dull indeed who did not find recreation 
and delight in these stirring pages.” — New Statesman. 
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THE HISTORY OF MEDICINE, from the time of the 
Pharaohs to the end. of the Eighteetith Century 
By C. G. CUMSTON, M.D. 

With 24 plates, i6s. net. 

“ Will be an invaluable source of reference to those who wiselv remain students 
•all their days. Beginning witli the first dynasty of tlie Pharaohs, the ideas and 
the personalities of medicine are described in a manner which compels wonder 
for the amount of literary research, thought, and time which 'must have been 
devoted to its construction.” — British Medical Journal. 

“The book should be as interesting to the general public as to the 
doctors.” — Sunday Times. 

THE HISTORY OF WITCHCRAFT AND 
DEMONOLOGY 

By MONTAGUE SUMMERS, editor oj Congreve, Wycherley, etc. 

With 8 full-page plates, 12 s. 6d. net. 

“ Mr, Summers has just the literary style to do justice to the stewing of 
witches’ broth or the licentious dancing of the Sabbat. This book is one of tiie 
most masterly products of psychological-historical literature ; and one feels 
that the editor of this learned series was perfectly justified in including in it 
such a storehouse of facts. '^Mr. Summers has our hearty thanks. His book is 
enthralling.” — Outlook. 

“ No more learned, no more copiously documented work on the subject has 
seen the light for a long while.” — Birmingham Post, 

THE GEOGRAPHY OF WITCHCRAFT 
By MONTAGUE SUMMERS. 

With 8 full-page plates, 21s. net. 

“ The History described the general characteristics of European witchcraft 
in the middle ages ; the present volume gives particulars of actual witches in 
the various countries of Western Europe. Mr. Summers includes within the 
scope of his exceedingly painstaking work all the varieties of the black art, from 
cattle laming to the concoction of love philtres, to demoniac possession and 
unnatural vice. The book is beautifully produced and contains some excellent 
illustrations.” — Spectator, 

THE CIVILIZATION OF THE -SOUTH AMERICAN 
INDIANS, with special reference to Magic and Religion 
By RAFAEL KARSTEN, Ph.D., Professor at the University of 
Finland, Helsingfors. Preface hy Professor E. Westermarck. 

25s. net. 

A very solid piece of work. . . Whether Professor Karsten be right or 

wrong in his contentions, his book can be read with the utmost profit, because 
he cites the evidence fully and Times Literary Suf element. 

“ Dr. Karsten can congratulate himself on having written a work that will 
form not merely a contribution to the ethnology of South America, but also a 
valuable addition to the small number of reaHy useful works on the ideas of the 
less cultured peoples.” — Saturday Review. 





PRIMITIVE ITALY, and the Beginnings of Roman 

Im.perialism 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons, 

With 13 maps and plans, i6s. net. 

This able and scholarly work, which has summoned to its aid all the resources 
of anthropology, archseology, epigraphy and philology. Here is laid bare the real 
history of Romeos origins, and especially of her Etruscan origins. A volume 
characterized alike by scientific caution, and a marked power of lucid recon- 
struction.” — Spectator, 

He gives us a spirited account of the development of Rome from her obscure 
origins to her establishment as the dominant power of the Mediterranean world, 
it would be hard to find a clearer or better proportioned account of the stages 
by which Rome achieved the miracle . . — Limes Literary Supplement, 

ANCIENT ROME AT WORK : an Economic History of 
Rome from the Origins to the Empire 
By PAUL LOUIS. 

With 4 illustrations and 6 maps, i6s. net. 

“ The main stages in Rome’s imperial progress are indicated, and the eco- 
nomic causes of her decline are adequately analysed. Agriculture and commerce, 
industry and finance, roads and communications, slavery and its developments,, 
the rise of the colon ate, and the influence of guilds are dealt with in turn, and 
their bearing on society and the social structure are discussed. , . . The 

volume presents a vivid, rapidly-moving picture of the economics of the Roman 
State.” — Limes Literary Supplement, 

THE ROMAN SPIRIT in Religion^ Thought^ and Art 

By A. GRENIER, Professor in the University of Strasburg. 

With 16 plates and 16 text illustrations, i6s. net. 

I have not space to set out aU the things in the book that have interested 
me and given me pleasure. The sections on religion and literature are fresh and 
stimulating. The classical scholar and the general reader can be recommended 
alike to read every page of this admirable book.” — Nation. 

A brilliant interpretation of Latin literature and religion,” — New Leader. 

ROME THE. LAW-GIVER - 

B^ J. DECLAREUIL, Professor in the University of Toulouse. 

1 6s. net. 

The level of scholarship is extremely high, and the treatment hardly more 
technical than the subject-matter demands. The author traces the develop- 
ment of Roman law from its origin to its codification, and on to the later 
refinements which in tlieir range,. subtlety, and realistic logic have given it sud 
unrivaUed universality and completeness. While recommending this valuabh 
synopsis as a whole, we may note as specially significant the chapter on th€ 
organization of credit.” — Saturday Review. . 
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THE LIFE OF BUDDHAj as Legend and History 

By E. J. THOMAS, D.Litt., Under Librarian in the University 
Library y Cambridge, 

With 4 plates and a map, I2s. 6d, net. 

He has produced an authoritative account of all that is known of the life 
_ of the great teacher. We would recommend this important work to all interested 
in Eastern philosophy.” — Spectator, 

‘‘ The treatment of his subject is as thorough.as one could wish. His know- 
ledge of the sources, his historical sense, and the soundness of his judgment make 
him a safe guide in a field in which there are many pitfalls. The book is a worthy 
addition to a notable series.” — Manchester Guardian. 

ANCIENT PERSIA, and Iranian Civilization 

By CLEMENT HUART, Member of the Institute of France, 

With 4 plates, 35 text illustrations, and a map, 12s. 6d. net. 

A very good account of the cultural history of old Iran. A vivid picture 
of the country and an account of the scripts is followed by a history of the Achas- 
menids, Arsacids, and Sassahids. The real value of the book consists in the 
excellent analyses of the cultural data referring to each epoch ; the social organi- 
zation, the religious cults and beliefs, and the artistic productions. The powerful 
character sketches of the monarchs and heroes receive new life from the back- 
ground in which they are set.” — Nature. 

An admirable epitome of the known facts.” — New Statesman. 

ART IN GREECE 

By A. DE RIDDER, Curator at the Louvre Museum^ and 
W. DEONNA, Director of the Geneva Museum of Art and History, 

With 24 plates and 66 text illustrations, 21s. net. v 

A fascinating addition to the series. The authors have written attractively 
not only of Greek art from its beginnings to the Hellenistic period and its final 
decline, but of everyday Greek life and its relation to art and the artists of the 
time.” — Daily New's, 

Even on the most familiar ground it is temarkably fresh and penetrating.” 

New Statesman, 

MONEY AND MONETARY POLICY IN EARLY TIMES 
By A. R. BURNS, B.Sc. Econ. 

With 16 plates, 25s. net. 

He has treated the subject with care and caution and shown clearly what the 
puzzles are. He deals mainly with Greece and Rome, slightly with Assyria, and 
gives a paragraph at the end of each chapter to the wholly independent and 
interesting coinage of China.” — Limes Liter ary Supplement. 

He IS to be congratulated. The book is a striking contrast to the previous 
superficial treatments of the subject. Documents have been searched and the 
material obtained, digested, and presented in a most readable form.” 

Economist, 



THE NILE AND EGYPTIAN CIVILIZATION 

By A. MORET, Professor at the College of France. 

With 24 plates, 79 text illustrations and 3 maps, 25s. net. 

“ This brilliant storv of Egyptian society. i\'I. Morct’s peculiar contribution 
to Egyptology is that he has taken the iisjecta membra of Egyptian history and 
of them has built anew the living body of that amazing culture. What was it 
that secured to Egypt a civilization more stable than that of any other of the 
great kingdoms of antiquity M. Moret tells us. It was the Nile, coupled 
with the establishment of a religious system imposing its sanctions on every 
social duty. As seen in his sympathetic retrospect, this great religion is curiously 
attractive. It was the real moral and spiritual force permeating the whole of 
Egyptian life. Art and science and literature ministered to it, and it sustained 
for milleniums the most massive, coherent, and amiable civilization the world 
has known.’’ — Times Literary •Supplement. 

THE HISTORY OF MUSIC 

By CECIL GRAY. 

I2S. 6d. net. 

“ Here is just the book readers have been looking for, and looking for too 
long in vain. No music-lover would find it other than arresting from cover 
to cover. Its distinction of style . . its meticulous accuracy 

its fresh and original standpoint. It is not too much to say that it is one of the 
most illuminating books of this decade.” — Sir Richard Terry, in Queen, 

‘‘ A book which is quite one of the best of its kind.” — Observer, 

THE ROMAN WORLD 

By VICTOR CHAPOT, Professor at the Ecole des Beaux- Arts. 

With 2 plates and 12 maps, i6s. net. 

“ This survey of the Roman Empire presents in a compendious form an 
account of the expansion of Rome, the machinery of provincial government, 
and finally a survey of- the Empire and its fortunes province by province. This 
is the fullest account of the Empire which has appeared in English since the 
translation of Mommsen’s two volumes nearly fifty years ago. It is enriched by 
the discoveries that have been made in the meantime, and its excellent bibli- 
ography brings the sources up to date. The volume has some useful maps.”" 

Times Literary Supplement. 

MACEDONIAN IMPERIALISM, and the Hellenization of 
the East 

By P. JOUGUET, Professor in the University of Paris. 

With 7 plates and 5 maps, 2rs. net. 

He has told a most fascinating story and told it so well that it forms an 
excellent sequel to the ordinary histories of Greece. Particularly valuable is. 
his account of the Hellenization of Asia and of Egypt, of the public and private 
life of the latter, and of the establishment of the Greek and Macedonian military 
and other colonies. To read his book shows that no one can afford to neglect 
the study of the Hellenistic period, which was responsible for many fundamental 
elements of modern civilization.” — Tines Literary Supplement, 
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THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER 

By WILLIAM CHRISTIE MACLEOD, Assistant Professor in the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

With 13 mapSj 25s. net 

“ It is a tale, alike for its romantic and its historical values, well worth the- 
telling ; and it is not likely to find many tellers so competent and so vivid as 
Professor Macleod. His book is an important contribution to historical ethno- 
logy. The picture of American Indian culture drawn, with a wealth of colour- 
and atmosphere, by this leading authority is in many ways attractive. The- 

erudition is enlivened by innumerable human touches.” — New Statesman, 

\ 

GREEK THOUGHT, and the Origins of the Scientific SpiriP 
By L. ROBIN, Professor in the University of Paris. 

With a map, 21s. net. 

“ His contribution will probably rank as one of the finest in the series. For 
immense erudition combined with perfect clarity of expression the book can 
have few equals.” — Nature, 

Apart from his account of the three outstanding figures of Greek philosophy 
[Plato, Aristotle and Pythagoras], a special meed of thanks is due to him for his 
full treatment of Plotinus and of the Stoics. Professor Robin’s work is characterized, 
throughout by an exceptional sense of proportion.” — Pimes Literary Supplement, 

LIFE AND WORK IN PREHISTORIC TIMES 

By G. RENARD, Professor at the College of France. 

With 9 plates, 12s. 6d. net. 

In a text which is always informing and never dull, it is hard to know where* 
to begin or when to stop [quoting]. Throughout there is a pithiness of diction 
resulting in memorable epigram. In short, the conjunction of style and matter^ 
is so fortunate that it gives the whole volume the individuality that marks a, 
contribution to literature as contrasted with a mere textbook. The student who. 
wishes to use it in the latter capacity will get from it just the right stimulus to. 
send him forward. He wiU be made to realize the importance of the evolution of 
the useful and decorative arts. He will be conducted through a veritable museum-, 
of curious and telling facts. Tn short, there is inspiration in everything that: 

Professor Renard has written.” — Limes Literary Supplement, 

\ 

THE COURT OF BURGUNDY 
By OTTO CARTELLIERL 

With 25 plates, 21s. net. 

Professor Cartellieri chose a period steeped in romantic colour. When he* 
began to work he was fascinated by the rich and splendid culture ofithe brilliant- 
court. But there were bigger matters, as he found the more he explored, and 
his attention turned to spiritual and social questions. The result is the work 
of a specialist, who has the gift of attractively presenting pictures of a strange- 
period, its life and" manners, its art, literature, and music, its ruler and Court,, 
how the knight and the lady lived, the feasts, jousts, and tourneys.”- — Limes. 

His richly-illustrated volume is a learned and engaging guide to the culture; 
of late medieval society at its most brilliant.” — Saturday Review. 
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THE HEROIC AGE OF INDIA 

By N. K. SIDHANTA, Professor of English at Lucknow University, 

I2S. 6d. net. 

“ A valuable contribution. The Heroic Age is an epoch in practically all 
races and cultures. They all show characteristics which the Indian age also 
displays. The Mahahharata is his principal quarry ; the heroes of that epic 
seem near to us. With their drinking and love-making, their chivalry and 
brutality, they are of the schoolboy age of humanity. It is a delightful world 
to which Professor Sidhanta transports us. Not only scholars but all who 
would recapture the illusions of boyhood owe him a debt.” 

Limes Literary Supplement, 

THE GREEK CITY, and its Institutions 

By G. GLOTZ, Professor of Greek History in the University of Paris. 

1 6 s. net. 

“ The theme of this admirable book is the autonomous Greek city as it 
appeared in time from its first dim beginnings in the Homeric age down to its 
overthrow by Philip of Macedon. It combines great learning with philosophical 
power, and with a pure and lively style. It, of course, contains the facts, but il 
contains much more. His remarks on ostracism and the selection of magistrates 
by lot are good examples of his knowledge and his reasoning power.” 

Sunday Limes, 

He is eminently qualified to write of Greek institutions, and his accoum 
of the evolution of man as a ‘ political animal ’ in Greece is enriched with th< 
results of discovery since the days of Fustel de Coulanges, whom he rivals ir 
logic and lucidity.” — Limes Literary Supplement. 

ROMAN POLITICAL INSTITUTIONS, /rowz City to StaU 

By LEON HOMO, Professor in the University of Lyons. 

i6s. net. 

“ No other English book presents in so convenient a form the story of th 
stages through which the Roman Constitution arrived at its ultimate form o 
absolute monarchy and bureaucratic organization. From a description of th 
rise of the oligarchy, he proceeds to give a lively account of the period of transitio 
in which the ideals of Pompey and Caesar, Principate and Monarchy, struggi 
for the victory, and goes on to show how the Principate of Augustus passes b 
inevitable development into the military monarchy of the later Emperors.” 

• - Limes Literary Supplement. 

THE ECONOMIC LIFE OF THE ANCIENT WORLI 

By J. TOUTAIN, Sometime Member of the French School at Romi 
* With 6 maps, i6s. net. 

has written a lucid and attractive volume, mainly concerned wit 
Greece and Rome. But he sketches the beginnings of trade in primitive societi 
the history of Carthage, and the dawn of commerce in prehistoric Italy as we 
as the development of Etruria. Those who imagine that capital is a moder 
phenomenon may be commended to the chapter on capitalism in Republica 
Rome from the Punic Wars onwards.” — Spectator, 
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MINOANS, PHILISTINES AND GREEKS : b.c. 1400-900 

By A. R. BURNj sometime Scholar of Christ Churchy Oxford, 

With 16 plates, 15s. net. 

A comprehensive study of the Late Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the 
Eastern Mediterranean for which there is now ample evidence. The author’s 
reconstruction becomes an enthralling, sometimes a thrilling, reanimation, in 
which a continuous narrative is evolved, and the Hebrew legends of the Judges 
and of Saul and David and the Greek epic traditions of Minos and Theseus 
and of the wars of Thebes and Troy are set in historical perspective. A remark- 
able book.” — Morning Post. 

DEATH CUSTOMS : an Analytical Study of Burial Rites 

By E. BENDANN, Ph.D., AM. 

I2S. 6d. net. 

The beliefs and customs associated among primitive peoples with death and 
the disposal of the body make up a complex manifold, the analysis and explana- 
tion of which is a rich field for the ethnologist ; they give us too some insight 
into savage philosophy. The author makes an intensive investigation in this 
field, over Melanesia, Australia, North-East Siberia and India. Her criticisms 
on tire Diffusionist school are shrewd and her study is to be commended.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 

CHINESE CIVILIZATION 

By M. GRANET, Professor at VEcole des Langues Orientales, 

With 12 plates and 5 maps, 25s. net. 

The imposing story of China’s past achievements becomes a clear account 
of the emergence of an obscure tribe from the unknown lands of central Asia 
to the proud position of leader of Asiatic civilization. The second part of the 
book is devoted to a careful analysis of Chinese society, life, customs, cities, 
feudalism, and the numerous social changes wrought by the change of Court and 
the growth of moral ideals. The author displays a rare combination of re- 
strained imagination and careful scholarship. The book should be read widely," 
and wiU be a necessary part of the equipment of students of Asiatic history for 
some time to come.” — The Spectator, 

THE END OF THE ANCIENT WORLD, and the Beginning 
of the Middle Ages 

By FERDINAND LOT, Professor in the University of Paris. 

With 3 plates and 3 maps, 21s. net. 

The author strikes a new note in the theory he puts forward that the influx 
of the barbarian hordes was not the regenerating element which produced the 
new ideas of the Middle Ages. The author holds that the real regeneration 
of mankind only appeared when Islam challenged the superstition and idolatry 
of the Dark Ages, when the reformed Papacy became at last conscious of its 
mission and when feudalism was able to establish, however imperfectly, something 
which could give rise to the modern state. The book has an excellent biblio- 
graphy and index and can be heartily recommended.”— 

This masterly book.” — The Spectator. 
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ISRAEL^ from its Beginnings to the Middle of the Eighth 
Century 

By A. LODS, Professor at the Sorbonne, 

WitK 12 plates and 41 maps and text illustrations, 25s. net. 

TMs book fills a distinct gap in the long list of modern books on the Old 
Testament. Its peculiar value lies in the careful and lucid wap in which Pro- 
fessor Lods, from his exhaustive knowledge of the results of recent excavation 
in Palestine, has given us a convincing picture of the earlp cultural background 
of the Hebrew people, enabling us to see the religious, social, and political life 
of Canaan when Abraham and his descendants were settling down in the 
land. The effect of the culture of the great empires of Egypt and Babylon 
upon Canaan is drawn in bold outlines, giving us the clue to the unique develop- 
ment of Hebrew religion, at once influenced by and protesting against the 
religious and social patterns of its environment. 

CASTE AND RACE IN INDIA 

By G. S. GHURYE, Reader in Sociology^ Bombay University. 

I os. 6 d. net. 

One of the most remarkable, developments in the history of sociology is the 
institution of caste. To grasp its significance is one of the first requirements 
for understanding some of the problems of modern India, the history of its 
social structure, its complex religious development, and its future destiny. This 
volume has been written by an Indian author who knows the actual facts from 
within, and who has combined a mastery of the principles of anthropological 
science with a knowledge of the modern theories of caste. 

Volumes which are nearing publication include : 

NOMADS OF THE EUROPEAN STEPPE 

By G. F. HUDSON. 

About I2S. 6d. net. 

THE HISTORY OF BUDDHIST THOUGHT 
By E. J. THOMAS, D.Litt. 

About I2S. 6d. net. 

THE CELTS AND CELTIC EXPANSION 

By H. HUBERT. 

With. 4 plates and 55 maps and text illustrations, about 21s. net. 

THE- RELIGIOUS THOUGHT OF GREECE 

By L. GERNET and A. BOULANGER. 

CHINESE THOUGHT 
By Professor M. GRANET. 

INDIA : a Survey 
^ Edited by SYLVAIN LEVI. 
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